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MRS. BABCOCK Jordan, M 
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Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York r 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italiar French Opera 


32 Metropolitan 


Opera 


House 


Building 





603.4 Carnegie Hall, New York 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
ight nging, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
phy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
Musi Special coaching for church trials 


Addres 
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Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 
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Residence 


M. ROEDER, 


rEACHER OF PIANO 
echnic—-Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers 
608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
144 Main St., Orange, N 

680 St. Nicholas Ave., 


"New York 
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SOPRANO 
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4834 Morningside 





VIOLA 


WATERHOUSE-BATES, 





Sopra 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
+ W 4th Street New York Cit 
Pelephone 420 Schuyle 
MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
6 Ea Rth Street New York 
lelephone Rhinelander 4468 





FRANCIS ROBINSON 


DUFF 

















, leacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placing of 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils tne makis velae Guting qatteriaa, sine: emai’ 
Madison Ave f French Pantomime and original chart of Del 
Phone: 392 Murray Hill New York ‘ § Rect 78th Street, New York 
Peleph e Rhinelander 446 
MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
NERS SOMTaAeeY MME. EDYTHE LE BERMUTH 
Management: _ 
Annie Friedberg, 14 3 Broadway, New York Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Vocal Studio: Expert Voice Placement 
50 W. 67th St., N. ¥ Tel, 1405 Columbu Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studic 22 West 89th Street, New York 
» Tel, Riverside 630. 
MME, KATHRYN CARYLNA. 7 
Teacher of voice in all its branches Defects 
of tone production eradicated, MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
French and Italian Lyric Diction, ‘ bots 
257 West 86th Street ° New York PIANIS1 INSTRUCTION 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 
Musical Art 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel, Circle 1350 
MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
CHER , 
strcrage Bless ' WILLIAM THORNER, 
Metropolitan Opera House Tuilding, 14 It 
: way, New -Yorb VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Faylor Building 44 Cannon St, Bridgeport Address 09 West 79th Street, New York City 
Conn 
. MILLIE RYAN 
HAZEL MOORE, ART OF SINGING 
SOPRANO Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
For teaching periods address, Studic 1730 Becsdeay. Mew. Verk 
Care of Musical Courier, signet 
437 Fifth Avenue New York Telephone Circle 8675 
- ICIS iF . EDMUND J, HELEN ETHEL 
FRANCIS ROGERS, elt MYER 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER ‘ 
OF SINGING VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
144 East 62nd Street, New York, Teacher of Theo Karle. 
Telephone, 610 Plaza] g5e 9 , arnesie Hall Tel. Circle 1350 
+ PRESSON ] LLER ' > _ , — . ’ 
E, PRESCON MILLER, - ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
aoa OF “a oe ¥ SCHOOL OF SINGING 
: : ircle 
826 Carnegie Hall, el. Studio: 257 West 104th Street, 
Phone, 2859 Academy 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall, 





FLOR 
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137 West 


ENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST, 
Recitals and Concerts 


69th St., New York 


Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 


Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 


Teacher 


Conscientious 


of Violin, Ensemble, Conducting 
Gottlieb Institute of usic 
instructors in all 


departments. 





Courses tor the professional and the amateur 
symphony orchestra chorus, 

136 East 76th Street New York City 

Tei. Rhinelander 4345 
Brooklyn, N, Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 
ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
SINGING 

1425 Broadway, New York 
(Metrenolitan Opera House) 


Tel, 1274 Bryant 
Anna E, Zincier, Direcror. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 


SOPR 


ANO-—TEACHER 


OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N Y. 


Resid 


ence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., 
Phone, 3967 Fordham, 
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n full possession of my method of 
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Lamperti 

Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
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SOPRANO 
ve a limited number of pupils. 
sidence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Gramercy New York City 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 





TEN( 
Vocal 
and Thursds 
of Vermont 


Studios: 816 





Home 


Instructor 


RR, VOCAL 
at 
iys). 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
INSTRUCTION 
Vassar College (Mondays 
Vocal Instructor at University 


Summer Session, 


Y Carnegie 
Telephone 


all 
1003 


New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


’ 


ART OF SINGING 
7 West 85th Street, New York 
Phon Schuyler 6539 





MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M. 
American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists Highest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas Lost voices positively restored, 

200 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy, 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Recitals—Instruction 
137th Street, New 
1600, 


Concerts 
607 West 
Phone, Audubon 


York 


Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn 









JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad 


way, New York, Phone Bryant 1274. 








HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
O1 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
of Piano Theor 
Studio 68, New 
Bryant 


Peacher and 
Broadway, 


Felephone 1274 


York City 





ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics Breath 
Hall 
Pelephone 


and 


502 Carnegie New York 


Circle 1350 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
and praises highly 
GOLDENBURG'S 
INSTRUCTION 

to 


indorses very 
ALBERT 

VIOLIN 

Preparatory teacher 


Hall 
Application by 


Professor Auer 


rel, 


mail 


824 Carnegie Circle 3467 





SIGNoR A, 


BUZZI-PECCIA, 





VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden, 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York, 
CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.’ 

15 West 67th Street, New York City, 

Phone 2951 Columbus 





Proressor ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 


Dean of Music—-University of Virginia, 
Alternate Saturdays 
56 West 681m Srreer ; :; New York Ciry 
EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 
Concert Artist. Teacher of Voice. 





FREDERICK E. 
TEACHER OF 
43 West 46th Street, 


BRISTOL, 
SINGING 
New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky 


, Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 





PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 


Mrs. Exizapern Scuaur, Instructor 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Joseph Pizzarello 
Villa “Bel Canto,” Chemin de Vallauris, Cannes 


’ 
France, 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 


HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel, 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
St., N.Y. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon, 








Kingsbridge 


CARL FIQUE: 


Piano 


KATHERINE N¢ IAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Soprano 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 








DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


West 67th Street New York 


50 . 
Phone, Columbus 4984. 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 








VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street New York 
Phone 8955 Columbus 
MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist—-Instruction 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St, . « New York 
Telephone 8812 Rhinelander, 
DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Kighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice and Coach 

Lilli Method 

Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. 


Teache r 
Lehmann 


Address: J 








Studios reopen September Sth 
LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 
ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
relephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E, 62d St. 
given to students 
highest perfection. 
CARRI, Directors. 


education 
to the 


& H 


Complete musical 
from the beginning 
F, 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 





Nine years of successful teaching and con 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 

Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 
BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
249 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West ‘ New York 

Telephone 4474 Academy 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teach-r of Mme. Olga Warren 
Park West 


370 CEeNnrrat New York 


Telephone Riverside 136 
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VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 
Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 


Mgt. Harry H. Hall—C. Elliot, Asst. 
10] Park Avenue New York 


MINNIE TRACEY 


Open for Concert and Recital 

Studio: Ursuline A W. Mc St. 

Private Address: The emont, 22, 
w. McMillen St., Cincinnati, O 


GEORGE HAMLIN C°XSEET 


Instruction in Singing and English. "Siction 

November ist to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., New 

York; June 1st to November Ist: Lake Placid, 
Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality.".—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East 54th St., N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 
Art Principles in Music. 


GUSTAVE L. 
Director of American 
BECKER Progressive Piano School 
110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


<imeang a5 west eh 

















Lectures on Bach, and on 











Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


shoal of Musle, 
Coluathfa, Sehost of TE weted Ave. Chteage 


Piano Studio 


GARZIA see" 


Tel. 1350 Circle 





ZP= 2s 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Conve, Veoes Lay \ te a} ee 
Assistant Teacher to lexander Heineman: 
229 West 109th St., N. ¥Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


sSUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 


Ainslie St. -<- 
A spet Ravenswood 3804 


I. MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and Teaonen 
2128 Broadway w York City 
Telephone 5981 Cdenten” 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 








- Chicago 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
ei ae OF PIANO 


: Hotel Commodore, 42nd. Street and 
Avenue, N. Y., Phone 6000 V: 
Lesion Avenue, 1 ¥Phane, $000 V .- 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
= by House Studios 








ag 


CHAMBERS 2 i.:: 


MORTIMER WILSON 


FLORENCE Plantst and Coach. 
435 W. 119th St., N.Y.C. 








651 wait 169th § Street New York 
Telephone 


Audubon 4440 





VITTORIO TREVISAN 


of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


cu. HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGIN = 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Philadelphia 








COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


Beoater and Coe 


PEL Emr Tee a 


“Singer and vocal 
nized as a Voice Bull 


Course in, Dietion 


other successful a 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, CELLO and PIANO 
FRED V. SITTIG 167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
Schayler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
eet FOR FOR CONCERT F.NGAGEMENTS' 


EGRASSE mess 














wee, he a and 








anced 
a as iat” Fast Tie St. 
2 Tremont 
Cc TEACHER OF 
s WARFORD <a 
A Metropolitan Opera 
U House Studios 
D 1425 Broudway, N.Y. 
E Phone Bryant 1274 
A 
(KR RAF T 
T 
5 Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 
R 454 Deming Piace, Chicago 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, IIL 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554: West 113th Street . 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hail, 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 











New York 














LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 

STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hen ricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion eeks, 
other singers in opera and church work, 


2 BAYERLEE 


> Associate Professor 

N of 

N JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 

A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N.Y. 

WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditi by Appoi t Only 


WILD isa: 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


THOMLINSON 


Personal Representative: 
Claude Wartord 
1425 Broadway, New Yor’ City 
New York 


and 























Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme, Charlotte 

Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 

430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 





BONG! 


“In amas a student’s 
voice and finding it at fault, 

mio 1g suggest to him to 
consult 
Chere is MADAME VALERI 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St, 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


’LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 





MADAME VALERI 




















624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 

LYNNWOOD 

FARNAM “sce. 
"naw York 





LAZAR 3. SAMOILOFF 
bel Cant ‘aa Singing 


Zerola, ete. 
Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
ee 


Address 
care Thes. A. Edisen, lac. 
Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


INSTRUCTION 





—— 2 Mezzo 


ORGAN RECITALS 
chatee. ag Opera 
47 et 8th Street, 


HL New York City 


>Z=OMmA 





tate HOFFMANN 22 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
b 
1 
s 





VIOLINIST 
Diploma from Petro- 
grad Conservatory. 
Brot. Auer. 


Tel. 1730 Lenez 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Tel. Main 6728 


ARTHUR &M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Chicage 


Fine Arts Building 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 


KUDISC 


Instraction: 24 E£, 99th St. 





b 








FRANCES DE VILLA 


LL 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


SOPRANO 
soen oi ag aneette and Rentals, 
roadway ride St 
New Yor Studice = ‘Newark, N. J. 


LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 


anist—Cosoh 
Limited oor 4 of pupils accepted. 
$518 West 111th Street New York 
Telephone 5860— Ex. "2 Cathedral 





131 E. 69th St. New York City 





Cc 
oOo 
U 
R 
T 
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FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH- ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


NCERT PIANIST 
Management: Hil May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 








TILLA 
GEMUNDER 


Soprano 
Concert and Recitals 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway New York 








NEVADA 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, ae 


514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 





Oratorio and Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 


and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc, 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 





Address: 144 Hast 150th Street, New York City 








MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison Matuer 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
ew York City 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Suite 40, 








E; MADAME ly | 

MMA A, DAMBMAN 

Founder and Pres, Southland Singers. Rehearsals Monday 

evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Vocal Instruction, Residence 

Ow 137 West 93d St., Tel. 1436 River, between 9 and 
a. m, 


EDITH SILANCE -SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
Director and Founder of The Melody Club of Norfolk 


t GILBERTE 


t Out! 
CILBERTE’ $ Bis Song Success 


_/ T “Come Out in the 
oh T Sweet Spring Night” 


(A Spring Serenade) 
Hotel Astor, B’ way & 44th St. Tel. Bryant 2100 














KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 w. $9th St. New York City, 5329°Circle 


> FINNEGAN 





Personal address: 


: Soloist = me or Cathedral, N. Y. 
9 South 20th St., Elmburst, Li NY 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1921-1922 
Operatic Chorus—Directors:; ROMUALDO SAPIO and CARL FIQUE 


Apply to President, 1730 Broadway (Corner 55th Street) for all information 
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The World’s Best Music 


interpreted by scores of the greatest pianists, is at your 
command in your home through the medium of the 


ARTRIO-ANGELUS 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


Send for details of this art instrument and copy of latest 
bulletin. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


Dosey which i at of the few great Pianos of 
"aed — is still being built by its aes 


q1 _ continued | use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ae, tone 
qualities and durability $3 $3 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago x: = MAKERS 














THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 


ee 
$$ 





























A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Tee 
Studic : 314 West 72nd St., oy York City 


Phone 6941 River 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
+ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 





Studio: 20 South 18th Street 
3030 Diamond Street 


RABBITS 


Musle by Ch. a for Voice ~: — 


New York 
G. Schirmer,Inc, H. Heraila ‘Cle yawChena, ., Ld, 


at all music stores 


tion is world famous. But,do 
you know that you can buy it for 





per 
the master wrote it ? 


That is the achievement of Centary 
Certified Edition Sheet 





J. WARREN a et a 


Phene an: ~ ler Nici Hatlekin, 





3 ‘s Dance,"’ 
“ First Tarantelle,"’ 





: REUTER 


PIANIST | 
- Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall New York 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 
tadbel Ransehs’ 24° Violie” Carelyn Neidhardh, Celle 


“Mazurka No. 2,’"“The Palms,”’ 


Insist on pigs aA Edition 
Whee you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll bp he the best 











STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 


6 Newbury St., Boston 
Thursdays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelpbia 
Fridays: 315 Weet 79th St., New York City 
CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 

Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Society of Friends of 
Masic. 








oS aie 











DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART vsciry"t%ne |, 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President tad 


A School which offers every incidental to a broad musi 
including 12 of the leading (lh aye Gh Detroit Symphony Te een education, 70 Artist Teachers, 


Students may register at any time. For catalogue, address H. B, Manville, Business Manager 


5405 to 5415 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agotian Hatt, New Yorx City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 











A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 
Reproducing Player Pianos 





Offices: 9 East 45th Street + . 
Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


New York City 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Weite-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
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RICHARD STRAUSS’ MUSE NOW 
SINGS OF “WHIPPED CREAM” 





Scene of His New Ballet Laid in a Pastry Shop and Is to Be Called “Schlagobers”—His New Light Opera—Says Interview 


Recently Attributed to Him Was Not True—Believes in Optimism and Cheerfulness—Discusses 


“Program 


Music”—Interested in “Jazz”—Too Old, He Thinks, to Accept Permanent Post Here 


Dr. Richard Strauss arrived in New York for his sec- 
ond visit (seventeen years have elapsed since his first) 
at seven o’clock last Thursday evening, October 27, coming 
on the S. S. Adriatic and bringing with him his six foot 
and more son Franz, who is studying at Heidelberg to 
become an LL.D. Elizabeth Schumann, who will sing pro- 
grams of Strauss songs with the composer at the piano, 
was also in the party. Dr. Strauss went immediately to 
the Hotel St. Regis, where on Friday afternoon at three 
he received a party of representatives of the daily and 
musical press. Strauss came in a few minutes late from 
a luncheon party, apologized pleasantly for 


: i . me up » 
the delay and invited the party to come uf MA 





to his suite at once. Fortunately no state- 
ment had been prepared in advance. Milton 
Diamond, head of the International Con- 
cert Direction, Inc., who is managing the 
Strauss American tour, placed the famous 
composer-conductor at the disposal of the 
interviewers, who for an hour and a half 
fired questions at him which must have con- 
vinced him that America was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his career, from the begin- 
ning right down to the present date. — 

H. O. Osgood, Associate Editor of the 
Musicat Courter, who had known Dr. 
Strauss and played under his baton ten years 
ago in Europe, acted as spokesman for the 
party, interpreting both questions and an- 
swers, since Dr. Strauss speaks and under- 
stands little English, In consequence Mr. 
Osgood had no opportunity to make notes 
for himself and this report of the interview 
will be a composite one, made up mostly of 
extracts from his translations as recorded 
in the words of various colleagues. 

Rear News. 

Dr. Strauss, as he has often proved in 
his long career, has the instincts of a show- 
man, so he did not hesitate to give out some 
real news, news that is not known in Europe = 
even yet. In answer to questions he divulged 
the name of his new ballet. It is to be 
called “Schlagobers,” the Viennese dialect 
word for whipped cream. The scenario is 
by Dr. Strauss himself and the two acts play 
in a Viennese pastry shop, one in the sales- 
room and one in the kitchen, the participants 
representing a party of boys and girls cele- 
brating just after their confirmation cere- 
mony. The musical sketches are finished 
and the composer hopes to begin the orches- 
tration during his American visit. _ 

He also revealed for the first time the 
nature of his new light opera, “Intermezzo, 
the title of which had been announced al- 
ready. The text is by himself and the story, 
which plays in the mountains of Salzkam- 
mergut, founded upon a tragic-comic episode 
in his own life. The work will be in two 
acts and scored for an orchestra of about 
forty-five pieces, the first act being already 
completed in score. 

Tue Famous “INTERVIEW.” 

The first question shot at him was in 
regard to the authenticity of the interview 
published several months ago in The Nation, 
in which Dr, Strauss was reported to have 
spoken deprecatingly of American “Kultur. 
“What really happened was this,” said Dr. 
Strauss, as reported by Katherine Wright 
in the Tribune. “An American journalist 
came to me for an interview. Not wishing 
to turn her away, I received the lady, but 
told her that I did not care to give an in- 
terview. We talked for a few minutes. 
Then she left. Later I was amazed to hear : 
that an interview had been printed and to + 
learn that remarks I had never made were 
being severely criticized. ret 

“I was particularly distressed at the slighting way in 
which I was made to speak of Mr. Bodanzky by the writer 
of the alleged interview. When asked if I would consider 
favorably a possible engagement to conduct at the Metro- 
politan Opera House I replied that | had no desire for 
such an engagement, because the Metropolitan had already 
an excellent conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. I have never met 
Mr. Bodanzky, nor have I heard him conduct, but he has 
been highly spoken of, and it is deplorable that such an 
unfortunate introduction should have taken place.” 

OpriMisM AND CHEERFULNESS. 

The Times representative recorded that “he gave voice 
to his belief that all art must become happier in the pres- 
ent age. Optimism and cheerfulness are his two cardinal 
beliefs. Dr. Strauss radiates good nature and laughs 
easily. He gave point to his arguments by telling stories, 
one of which was about Von Buelow, to whom he dedi- 
cated a burlesque. Von Buelow found that the chords 
Strauss (who has large hands) had written were too 
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compositions, 


widely distributed for his small hands to compass and in 

a rage he drove the composer out of his house. Strauss 

laughed heartily as he related the experience.” 
“PROGRAMS” Nor Necessary. 

As Dr. Strauss has written so much “program” music, 
Co ppervioners were bypass to learn his views in regard 
© this much disputed question. Said he, as reported 
Mr. O'Connor of the World: ; a 7 

“When I wrote ‘Also Sprach Zarathustra,’ I wished to embody in 


it the conflict between man’s nature as it i f i 
, 8 is and man’s metaphysical 
attempts to lay hold of his nature with his intelligence—lesding 
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RICHARD STRAUSS, 


whose A merican tour began on Monday evening of this week with a concert at 
Carnegie Hall in which he led the Philadel 


a man fifteen years younger. 
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finally to the conquest of life by the release of laughter, This can 
be done only in symbols; and as a guide to the meaning of the 
symbols the explanation in words is always printed in the program” 
_ This touched on one of the points of contention in the Straus- 
sian controversy and led immediately to the question: ‘Can the 
music be understood by itself, without any knowledge of the ex- 
planation in the program?” 

“Yes,” replied Strauss, “but the public then may not understand 
from the music what I intended when I wrote it. ‘or the ‘Zarathus- 
tra,’ I took the two most an keys that can be found, C major 
and B minor.” He step quickly to the piano and played a few 
measures in C major, “That is nature.” Phen a few measures in 
B minor, “That is man’s metaphysical mind,” 

“You see how a program would be useful as a guide to this,” 
he continued, “but it is not indispensable, Let the hearers under- 
stand, if they preter, whatever their own unaided fancy supplies.” 

A question about the ibility of an American type or school of 
music brought a quick dictum from Strauss: “There are no schools 
anywhere; there are only talents and genius.” Pressed for a defi- 
nition of genius, he rubbed his brow and said “Ach!” and then: 
“Let me say that not all talent is genius, but that all genius must 
indlude talent as a part of its equipment.” 


INTERESTED IN “J Azz.” 


_ Naturally, Strauss was asked if he had heard American 
“jazz” and what he thought of it. 


phia Orchestra in a program of his own 
ns. The hall was crowded to the last inch and the enthusiasm tremen- 
dous. This is an excellent portrait of Dr. Strauss as he looks today. He is fifty- 
seven years old and his hair and mustache are gray, but his complerion remains 
fresh and ruddy, and the youthful vigor and energy of his movements are those of 


Cecil Allen, in the Herald, was particularly interested in 
Dr. Strauss’ lighter replies. 

“Dr, Strauss is as merry as his mischievous Till, Asked if com 
posers read the criticisms of their works he replied: “Yes, par 
ticularly the bad ones-—-those that praise with faint damns—because 
such critics always point out the weak places in your works, and 
thus they are often the most helpful.” 

He said he had heard a great deal of American jazz in Germany 
It is worth while music and interesting to him because of its new 
rhythmic forms, The next moment one of the feminine members of 
the interviewing group asked the composer what he thought of 
American women, He said he had seen many when he was here 
seventeen years ago and had time to see but few more since his 
arrival Thursday night, but he declared “all are beautiful.”’ 

“And short skirts?” persisted some one, 

“Inspirations,” he responded, 


Ricuarp’s Favorites. 
There was quite a series of questions about his favorite 
things musical. Of these Gilbert W. Gabriel said in the 
Sun: 


“My favorite choose—but 


composer? Mozart. It is hard to 


Mozart. Remember what Rossini said when they asked him the 
same question: ‘Beethoven is the greatest, but Mozart is the only 
one! 


“The greatest of my own songs? ‘Traum durch die Daemmerung.’ 
I wrote it in five minutes. My wife had asked me to come out for 
a walk, I was waiting for her to change her dress 
I lingered at the piano, The theme came to me 
‘Traum durch die Daemmerung.’ 


“My tone poems? Which is the greatest of 
these? My const I can only choose those 
which I consider most characteristic, which I love 
the most because they have meant the most to me, 
express my life most clearly, ‘Zarathustra,’ ‘Don 
Quixote’ and the ‘Domestica’ symphony, These 


three I would choose. 
Frank Warren, of the Evening World, 
discovered another favorite. Said he: 
Strauss’ favorite composer is Mozart, his favor 
ite song among his own songs “Traum Durch die 
Daemmerung,” and his favorite interpreter Herr 
H. Osgood, who has the unusual faculty of not 
only asking questions, but also of answering them, 
thereby affording Herr Strauss time to catch up.” 


“Too Op,” He Says. 


Near the end of the interview somebody 
asked Dr. Straus if he would consider com- 
ing to America for a term of years, should 
he be called here as the conductor of one 
of our great orchestras. “I do not think 
so,” he replied, smiling. “I'm afraid I’m 
too old.” Which met with a general nega- 
tive chorus, for Dr. Strauss at fifty-seven 
is the youngest looking “old man” (to quote 
himself) who has been interviewed in New 
York in a long time. H.O0.0 


~ RICHARD STRAUSS 
= AGAIN CONQUERS 
MUSICAL NEW YORK 


= The appearance of Richard Strauss at 
> Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, October 
= 31, where he led the Philadelphia Orches 
E tra in a program consisting of his own “Don 
Juan,” “Till Eulenspiegel” and “Symphonia 
Domestica,” was an event extraordinary for 
many reasons aside from musical ones, 
First of all, Richard Strauss is without 
any question the leading figure in music to 
day, a position he has won after years of 
storm and stress, the storm being chiefly in 
his own soul and mind, driven as he was by 
daring ideas and revolutionary methods, 
and the stress being applied by those reac 
tionary and standpat critics and musicians 
who resented any change from existeut 
musical systems and any radical departure 
from the current repertory of classics and 
of conservatively modern works written ac 
cording to accepted traditions and standards. 
Opposition, strife, and abuse marked every 
attempt of Strauss to publish his ideas in 
his works. He underwent exactly the sort 
of misunderstanding and persecution of 
which Wagner was a victim until his genius 
conquered the public and as a result finally 
forced his detractors into line with the 
general admiration. “Richard II,” however, 
as Strauss has been called, did not fight 
polemically for his theories, but went on un- 
dauntedly to put them jnto his compositions 
and to let his music deliver its own message. 
All the world knows how the Strauss sym 
phonic poems, operas, and songs gradually 
found their way into acceptation, and how 
their creator at last was acknowledged to be 
one of the master musicians of our time, even though to this 
day he has enemies who continue to insist that he is only a 
charlatan, a trickster, a juggler of orchestration without 
melodic or harmonic beauty. 
Strauss During tHe War. 


The war found Strauss in a transitional period, in a 
mood where lyrical expression and spontaneous tunefulness 
seemed to be guiding him into paths simple by comparison 
to those which he had been following in his earlier highly 
complicated scores. Then came the dark cloud that settled 
over the world and made men lose their balance and their 
sense of artistic justice. Strauss was banished from public 
hearing outside of Germany, and in this country some fear 
some souls went so far as to see in him an arch-Hun, a 
perverter of the German national soul, a ringleader of a 
Teutonic musico-metaphysical band which had brought 
about the state of mind that had made Germany go to war 
against. its neighbors. 

In America, the Strauss enemies (a few New York 

(Continued on page 23) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


REFLECTIONS IN A FLIVVER 
ON OLD NEW ENGLAND HIGHWAYS 


By Frank Patterson 


Reflections is right, especially when we travel towards the 
setting sun These oiled roads, black and shiny, are 
dazzlingly bright at times when the road turns towards the 
west. But that is seldom, for we are moving east and north, 
towards the morning land, as all America is moving in the 
mists of the early dawn, the first rays of the rising sun, 
which blind our eyes sometimes with their effulgence so 
that we do not see what is near at hand, but only a straight, 
shining road leading to the future of our hopes. 

My flivver bumps along noisily. There is a ceaseless 
pound in the front somewhere—a pump or a valve. What- 
ever it is, it ought not to be there, It annoys me at first. 
Then it merges into my dreams, which are all of this coun- 
try | am passing through, “old” New England, “Old,” yet 
how young it is. The youth of it, of even the oldest part 
of our country, is a thing we boosters are prone to forget. 
And we are annoyed by the pound in the motor that is 
driving us forward, just as | am annoyed by that thing in 
front of me. It ought not to be there. Perhaps it indi- 
cates a weakness or a defect. But the old flivver bumps 
along just the same and eats up the miles of progress just 
as our young and sturdy country eats up the miles of prog- 
ress. Yet we cannot deny that, in art, at least, we are in 
ihe flivver class, and travel towards our goal with many a 
thump, clatter, rattle and pound, 

This country is not very rural. It is neither fish nor 
fowl. Everywhere there are towns, and the towns spread 
out amazingly, so that we scarcely leave the last houses of 
one before reaching the first houses of the other. What 
are the names of these towns? Or are they anonymous? 
It is hard to guess. Certainly few of them have any civic 
pride, and they are truly lacking in boastfulness, A notice 
at the beginning of each town informs the traveler that 
“speed laws in this town will be strictly enforced, by order 
of the selectmen,” but the name of the town is never by 
any chance mentioned.. That denotes a backwardness that 
is truly amazing. Are they ashamed to let their light 
shine before men? Or have they no light? It is hard to 
guess. At all events, it is annoying to the motorist, who 
wonders whether he is on the right road (as he is often not) 
and could compare the name of the town with the name on 
the map, if the names of the towns were given. ; 

Also it may be noted that the county roads are fair 
(the state roads are mostly excellent), but that the entrance 
into city or town limits is always clearly denoted by the 
sudden cessation of good road and the bumps and creases of 
negligence and poverty. All of which impressed me, as I 
was never impressed in the city, with the fact that this 
country (I mean America as a whole) is in process of 
formation, It is at the gawky age, and that is not a pretty 
age. ‘Towns that were once prosperous are dying; com- 
munities that were recently mere hamlets are thriving 
manufacturing centers. 

We American musicians sometimes get impatient because 
the art does not move faster, because it does not show more 
stability. A trip through this New England countryside is 
very comforting in that it helps one to realize how well we 
are going, how nothing, even in these old settlements, has 
come to a point of rest such as is almost universal in 
European countries. The ant hill is not yet complete. The 
ants are still running busily about, taking out and bringing 
in, building, forming, rearranging. New problems of the 
most purely materialistic kind (the kind of urgent, hand-to- 
mouth materialism that shuts out art) are springing up 
day by day. To the little town of just a few inhabitants 
the automobile is a tremendous problem. They tear up a 
roadway in a few months that used to last for years when 
the heaviest and most ructious vehicle to pass over it was 
a slow moving hay wagon, These old roads are now car- 
riers of heavy freight, motor trucks that carry many tons 
burden, and drive the pleasure car almost into the ditch, 
crashing along their way at a deadly rate and pounding into 
the ruts with a force that soon tears them wide open. 

The slow moving hay wagon still sometimes passes pon- 
derously and indifferently on its way, a lazy driver asleep 
on top of his load, his team taking its own way regardless 
of the toots of passing motors, which get by as best they 
can. Sometimes one sees a boy driving a few cows or a 
small band of sheep through the meadow. Occasionally a 
tramp or a farm hand trudges by. But they are all deadly 
silent, There is no music anywhere, no picturesque cowbell, 
no singing peasant. Even the boys seem not to be of the 
whistling variety. Houses are passed frequently, but from 
them issues no sound of piano or phonograph.. The house- 
wife does not sing at her task. Everything is silent, and a 
little sad. Workers in the field do not stop and stare as 
one goes by, There is none af the gay life of foreign 
countries where people have no ambition because they know 
that they cannot rise; that no amount of effort will get them 
out of their allotted niche. Here everything is deadly ear- 
nest. Opportunity has not yet been crowded out. Every 
man knows that hard work will bring him the success of 
comparative wealth and comfort. In Europe the boy has 
time to dream of art, of poetry, his only hope to escape 
from his foreordained fate of life monotony. Here there 
are other things to be done. Art comes last of all. This 
gawky age in our growth is a materialistic age. Art must 
wait on a day of rest and dreams. 

Coming out of the large cities it is always hard to get 
on the right road, There are many byways leading to all 
sorts of places that one does not wish to go. That, too, 
is a thing that our American artists will have to put up 
with for a long time to come, None of them know at the 
outset of their careers what road to travel. Some of them 
follow the Indian trails or the way of the Negro, others 
find German, French, or Italian methods best, still others 
wander in fields of popular music or comic opera, they 
do not know whether to be concert artists, composers, or 
teachers, they do not know whether to settle in New York, 
Paris, or Berlin, whether to start conservatories or write 
books for babies. 

And even once fairly started there are many detours. 
Oh! these detours! We are sailing along fine, and then, 


all at once, a red flag, a big, menacing sign, road rollers, 
oil burners, rock crushers, and a notice to the poor motor- 
ist, “Detour.” That means three or four miles of dirt 
road that is almost impassable, it means the grinding of 
gears and the gnashing of teeth, and it means cuss words, 
which the W. C. T. U., the Pussyfooters, and the rest of 
the magogs to whom we are the veriest slaves, have not 
yet been able to put out of business. 

At cities along the way we take our meals and spend 
our nights. The hotels are good, beds comfortable, service 
excellent. The meals are of a mongrel variety that is truly 
a feature of the American restaurant, and should serve as 
a lesson to us to stick to our own and leave foreign influ- 
ences to those that really like them. There was an effort 
some years ago to foist French cooking upon us. Every 
self-respecting restaurant had a French chef (which 
means cook), and someone, cook or otherwise, who 
stuck French names upon the simplest of things. 
Here we have, for instance, “filet of halibut a 
l'aurore.” The “of” and the “halibut” are certainly 
English. The rest of it is probably French. But what 
does it mean? Do you know? I do not. And when 
1 asked the waiter ,he did not. It turned out to be 
just plain boiled fish. What the “O! roar” had to do with 
it is not yet clear. What is clear is that the fish, in this 
particular case, was badly cooked, tough, and _ tasteless. 
What is still more clear is that the person who puts the 
French name upon such a dish, knowing full well that 
not a single diner will know what it means, is insulting 
American intelligence. 

At another place I was served with “potatoes Porte 
Maillot.” The Porte Maillot is one of the many gates 
that leads through the fortifications from the city of 
Paris to the suburbs. If I remember right, this particular 
gate leads from the Avenue de la Grande Armee—a rather 
tough street—to the suburb of Neuilly, which is a manu- 
facturing center. What that may have to do with pota- 
toes it is truly difficult to guess. It may be remarked, 
however, that no doubt it is the name of a delicious 
French dish, for no one who has ever eaten real French 
cooking will deny its tastiness. But, like the sunrise hali- 
but, the potatoes Maillet preserved in importation nothing 
but the name. The tastiness vanished in transit. Just so 
does the tastiness vanish when our American musicians 
attempt to adopt foreign methods. They preserve nothing 
but the name. Ask any good, wholesome American and 
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Basel, Switzerland, October 10, 1921.-The concert sea- 
son which is about to begin will introduce a number of nov- 
elties. Under the auspices of the General Musical Society 
Hermann Suter will conduct ten symphony concerts and an 
extra concert in the programs of which the Swiss com- 
posers Huber, Stuten, Schulthess, Martin, Schoeck and Su- 
ter will be represented. 

A Dante Festivat, 

Weimar, October 10, 1921.—The first of the eight sym- 
phony concerts of the National Orchestra (Staatskapelle), 
Carl Leonhardt, conductor, will be a Dante festival, Besides 
Liszt's “Dante” symphony a new work by the Danish com- 
poser, Paul von Klenau, based on Dante’s “Paolo and Fran- 
cesca” will be performed for the first time. 

New Strauss Work. 

Berlin, October 12, 1921.—Richard Strauss has completed 
a new work bearing the opus number 71. It is entitled 
“Three Hymns by Friedrich Hélderlin” for high voice and 
grand orchestra. The first of the hymns is “Riickkehr in 
die Heimat,” “Hymne an die Liebe” the second, and the 
third, “Die Liebe.” They were composed on board the 
steamship “Limburgia” on the composer’s return voyage 
from South America last November and December. They 
will shortly be published by Adolph Fiirstner of Berlin and 
will be sung for the first time at an orchestral concert 
of Gustav Brecher here. 

Reiner TO Open New THEATER, 

Berlin, October 14, 1921—A new theater, of intimate 
character, has just been opened in the western section of 
Berlin, the “Theater am Kurfiirstendamm.” A feature of 
this enterprise will be intimate Sunday concerts, chiefly of 
old instrumental music. For the first of these Fritz Reiner, 
of Dresden, has been engaged. He will conduct works by 
Vivaldi, Locatelli, and arrangements of old lute pieces by 
Respighi. Three more concerts conducted by Reiner will 
follow, 

Srravinsky’s “PULCINELLA” TO BE PRopUcED. 

Mannheim, October 10, 1921.—Igor Stravinsky’s “Pul- 
cinella” will be produced here shortly for the first time in 
Germany. 

New Works sy Henrico ZoELLNER. 

A number of new works by Heinrich Zoellner are slated 
for first performances in Germany, notably “The Fall of 
Babylon,” a big work for orchestra, male chorus and soli, 
which will be given for the first time in July next, for the 
hundredth anniversary of the academic singing society 
“Paulus,” of Leipsic; also two symphonies, the third and 
fourth, which will be played in Diisseldorf and in Dessau, 
Krefeld and Dresden respectively. 

A Cnorustess Opera. 

The general manager of the Stadttheater in Halle, Leo- 
pold Sachse, having had a dispute with the chorus, which 
ended in a strike, took up the gauntlet by dismissing the 
singers en masse and announcing that he would get on 
without them. He has chosen for the coming season ex- 
clusively operas which do not require choruses, and, con- 
trary to expectations, has got together a very respectable 
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he will tell you that old-fashioned American cooking is 
the best in the world—the best, that is, for us, in the Cas 
run. When our native musicians discover that, we will be 
in a fair way to become musically great and musically 
independent. 

Do I seem to preach? Call it rather planting seed. May 
it fall on fertile ground. 

It is amazing and gratifying to see how much progress 
one makes with steady plodding even over bumpy roads 
and with a flivver that spits and flares and does things curi- 
ous and occasionally misses a beat. Here we are on the 
north shore. The oppressive humidity of the inland val- 
leys is left behind and we are refreshed by the cold breezes 
of ‘the Atlantic. All along this coast our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers landed, and even in those old days there were 
forefathers from other lands. Perhaps most of us know 
that, or once learned it in the school days of long ago. 
Yet most of us think of immigration from other parts of 
the old world as something of recent date. We congrat- 
ulate ourselves that the coming of Latin, Germanic, and 
Slavic races will broaden our art and give us a perception 
that England has not known in recent years, not, in fact, 
since the days of the polyphonists. 

But here stands a sign by the roadside informing the 
passer-by the Spaniards settled here in 1623—three hun- 
dred years ago—and certain of the names we find along 
our way are clearly of French origin, so that we have the 
comforting assurance that we have no reason to suppose 
ourselves as barren of musical instinct as our British cous- 
ins. We must have at least a small admixture of other 
blood in our veins, which will show itself some day, when 
the materialism of pioneer necessities has worn itself out. 
It is gratifying, too, to realize how fully all this foreign 
blood has assimilated itself into a unit that we now rec- 
ognize as Americanism. There is nothing foreign about 
any of these people. Whatever language their forefathers 
may have spoken they know nothing of it. They have no 
love for the old country, whatever that old country may 
have been. Thé curious thing is that if, by the law that 
“distance lends enchantment,” their eyes turn to foreign 
shores, and they get to thinking, as most of us do at times, 
that anything foreign is better than anything domestic, 
they think not of the country of their forefathers but of 
some other foreign soil. That is a good thing, for it 
proves better than anything else that their dream is just 
an external manifestation of idealism with no more depth 
or import than any day-dream. And if I may again risk 
the dread accusation of “preaching” I will add that our 
musicians would do well to establish within themselves the 
same point of view. The idea that one must go abroad 
for some finishing touch in art has long since been ex- 
ploded. America is as good a place to develop musically 
as any other. The art is within ourselves if we have it at 
all. And if we have it not, no amount of foreign study 
will give it to us. Take a flivver trip through this coun- 
try and you will agree with me. 





repertory, in which the lighter operas of Mozart and other 
classics play an important part—altogether a very high 
standard of musical quality. Last season Sachse revived 
successfully Cimarosa’s “Matrimonio segreto,” and he will 
follow this up with the “Cosa rara” of Martin, a contem- 
porary of Cimarosa. Among the novelties he will produce 
are Korngold’s “Tote Stadt” and Alfred Rahlwes’ “Jungfer 
Potiphar.” Richard Strauss, who recently conducted a 
cycle of his works in Halle, has spoken in very high terms 
of the theater’s organization. 
New Opera By SAINT-SAENS, 

Paris, October 10, 1921.—Rehearsals are going forward 
at the Opéra for Saint-Saéns’ opera, “Ascanio,” the pre- 
miére of which is awaited with great interest. One of the 
characters represents Benvenuto Cellini, the Renaissance 
sculptor, and this will be taken by Journet. The remainder 
of the cast includes Goffin (title role), Mme, Demougeot 
(Duchesse d’Rtampes), Lise Charny (Scozzone), and M. 
Monsy (Colombe d’Estourville). A revival of Mozart's 
“Entfithrung,” in French, is also in preparation under the 
direction of Reynaldo Hahn. 

Recent Deatus, 

Ludwig Mendelssohn, composer and pianist, died at Ber- 
lin on October 5 after a brief but painful illness. He was 
the father of Felix Robert Mendelssohn, the gifted cellist 
and conductor. The elder Mendelssohn published a number 
of songs and larger works which made his name well known 
all over Germany and abroad. 

Therese Vogl, celebrated Wagnerian singer, died in Mu- 
nich at the age of seventy-seven. 

PiccaALuGA Marries, 

Filippo Piccaluga, a young tenor who has come into 
prominence in Italy during the last year or two, was mar- 
ried September 15 at Verona to Augusta Concato. Picca- 
luga will sing in the festival season that will mark the 
reopening of La Scala, Milan, this coming winter and is a 
strong possibility for America for the season of 1922-23, 

ZuricuH SEASON OPENS, 


The feature of the commencement of the municipal opera 
season at Zurich, Switzerland, which opened with “Die 
Meistersinger,” was the appearance of Battistini as guest 
in Verdi’s “The Masked Ball.” The Tonhalle Society will 
give this winter twelve symphony concerts and five popular 
concerts, all under the direction of Dr. Volkmar Andreae. 
There will be a series of chamber concerts by the Chamber 
Music Society of the Zurich Conservatory and the Choral 
Society will have Klose’s “Der Sonne Geist” and the 
Brahms “German Requiem” for its principal offerings, 


New York Bookings for Harold Bauer 


Harold Bauer, pianist, always a great New York favor- 
ite, has a large number of bookings in this city before 
Christmas, as follows: November 25, Aeolian Hall, with 
Letz pues; November 5, Aeolian Hall, recital for Rad- 
cliffe College Endowment Fund; November 8, Aeolian Hall 
Beethoven Association; November 19, Aeolian Hall re- 
cital; December 4 and 11, soloist with New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra; December 17, Aeolian Hall, Friends of 
Music. Mr. Bauer will also play on November 3 in Pater- 
son, N. J., with the London String Quartet, and make 
two tours—one in the Middle West and one in Canada 
Late in December he leaves for the Pacific Coast for a 
long tour and will not return until the end of February. 
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LONDON’S AUTUMN SEASON OPENS 
WITH PLETHORA OF CONCERTS 





Lamond Plays Beethoven Program—Lenora Sparkes in Recital—Moiseiwitsch Receives Enthusiastic Reception—D’Alvarez 
Fills Albert Hall—Chaliapine Hailed by English Critics as Most Imposing Figure on Concert Stage—Gilbert 
and Sullivan Season Extended to Six Months—Ballad Concerts Begin and “Proms” Continue 


London, October 7.—The Oliver Cromwell of music and the 
King Charles of mirth made their triumphal returns to Lon- 
don, I very much doubt if Charles 11, better known as the 
Merry Monarch, got a more rousing reception from the 
citizens of London in 1660 after the death of Cromwell 
than Charlie Chaplin, hailed as the King of Mirth, re- 
ceived when he stepped out of the train at Waterloo Sta- 
tion in his native city September 10. But my stern sense 
of duty to the Musica. Courier and my puritanical se- 
riousness kept my feet from straying into the flowery path 
of Chaplin frivolity and directed then into the narrow 
way which led to the Queen’s Hall, where Lamond, the 
prophet of Beethoven, played with Cromwellian austerity 
and religious fervor the thirty-three variations, several so- 
natas and a few smaller pieces by the great composer he 
is best able to interpret. It has very truly been said that 
Lamond is to Beethoven what De Pachmann is to Chopin. 
I do not know what De Pachmann would have done with 
those thirty-three variations if Chopin had written them. 
Probably Chopin would not have put twenty-seven of the 
thirty-three variations in the same key. If pianists feel 
they must play music which a great composer wrote to dis- 
play his prowess and give young composers an object les- 
son, I suggest that they get up Bach’s art of fugue, in 
which the theme supplied, so it is said, by Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, is treated to some marvelously clever 
counterpoint. The Canons and Fugues of A, A. Klengel 
would do well as the middle group on a program consisting 
of Bach’s Art of Fugue, Klengel’s Canons and Fugues, 
Beethoven's thirty-three variations on a waltz by Diabelli. 
Lamond was listened to with patience during the variations, 
for everybody felt that the pianist was playing the music 
as it should be played, whether it was intrinsically attractive 
or not. In the sonatas he showed that his reputation as a 
Beethoven interpreter was well founded. Queen’s Hall, 
however, was by no means full. 

THe MALE PREDOMINATES. 

The Promenade concerts in the same hall are extraor- 
dinarily successful so far this season. Nearly every night 
the entire hall is sold out and many hundreds have been 
turned away during the past few weeks. Saturday night 
no longer surpasses the other nights of the week in crowds. 
The ground floor, on which the promenaders stand, is as 
thickly wedged as the Broadway subway expresses are 
during New York’s rush hours from five to seven. The 
seats in the grand circle, the balcony and the back of the 
orchestra are filled, but no one is permitted to stand in 
those parts of the hall. : 

These concerts differ from most concerts in that the au- 
diences are composed almost entirely of men. At all thg 
other concerts the ladies very much predominate. And 
these audiences at the Promenade concerts prefer the or- 
chestra to singing or to solo player on an instrument with- 
out orchestral accompaniment. They fairly represent the 
male portion of the general musical public without any spe- 
cial bias for old or new or peculiar cults. A new orches- 
tral composition, provided that it is sufficiently rehearsed, 
is judged on its merits by this audience with less prejudice 
or favor than by any other public in the London concert 
rooms. Nothing is too light, or too serious, too new, too 
antique, too classical, too ultra modern for these concerts. 
There is nothing else like them in London, and no series 
of concerts for six nights in every week from the middle 
of August until the end of October could be more successful 
in any part of the world. They have proved and are prov- 
ing to be a source of inspiration to the young composers 
of England, many of whom have had their first introduc- 
tion to the public by means of these concerts. And as it 
is to the young men and not to the young women the world 
must look for its composers— unless the past history of the 
race teaches nothing—the predominance of the male at 
the Promenade concerts is altogether right. 


LeNoRA SPARKES IN RECITAL, 


Lenora Sparkes, whom I had frequently heard at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, afforded me the 
first opportunity of hearing her voice in the lesser spaces 
of a concert room, when she gave a recital in Wigmore 
Hall September 5. So many operatic singers lack the fine 
polish of the concert platform that I was very agreeably 
surprised to find Lenora Sparkes able to do all that a mod- 
ern recital singer is supposed to do, At times her voice had 
the robust quality of a grand opera singer. But she relied 
far more on charm, beauty of tone, delicacy, than on mere 
volume. Many of her high notes—C, B, B flat, A—were 
produced as lightly as a light lyrical soprano could have 
produced them. And many of her lower tones were fuller 
and more resonant than any light lyrical soprano ever could 
hope to equal. I therefore concluded that Lenora Sparkes 
has not only the natural voice of a born singer, but also 
the skill of a highly trained artist. Her printed program 
reminded me of the famous Sousa programs, in that it 
looked so short, on paper. But by the time she had re- 
peated several of the songs and added the extra ones de- 
manded by the tumultuous audience the recital was actually 
long without appearing so, 

An Epipemic CoMINc. 


I learn that Dorothy Moulton, who has recently returned 
from America, is about to carry on an extensive British 
propaganda in Germany, Austria and Holland by singing 
the songs of the representative British composers, Bliss, 
Bax, Goossens, Gurney, Warlock, Quilter, Scott, in Frank- 
fort, Vienna, Armsterdam and The Hague. The readers 
of the Musicat Courter will consequently be prepared for 
the epidemic of enthusiasm for England which is sure to 
sweep the Continentals off their feet. : 

Nothing new about Chopin can be written today, 
but it may be well to repeat some of the well worn 
sayings. One of the accepted truths is that _ the 
music of Chopin is better for the addition of a little 
virility and breadth but does not require any additional sen- 
timent. When Wagner sneered at “the ladies’ Chopin 


he must have been hearing the kind of performance I heard 
a week ago when Irene Schaarer gave an all-Chopin recital 
in Queen’s Hall. This young woman has an excellent tech- 
nic, and she produces a good tone. Her failing was only on 
the emotional side, and this failing was only noticeable in 
the larger works and in the general levelness of the pro- 
gram. The lady is fortunate in not having had the tem- 
pestuous life of passion, disappointment and ill health 
which made Chopin a nervous and physical wreck at thirty- 
nine, but the audience which had to hear an afternoon of 
sentimentalized and feminized Chopin could hardly help 
agreeing with Wagner's verdict. Yet justice impels me to 
remark that most women in the concert room like to hear 
Chopin’s music played by a pianist who can make it strong 
and big without the loss of the sentiment which, after all, 
is Chopin’s main attraction. The average woman prefers 
a purring cat to a roaring lion, I believe, and consequently 
is far more attracted by the purring Chopin and Scriabine 
than by the roaring Beethoven and Brahms. 


DISSERTATION ON THE MoTHER TONGUE. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch played the usual Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin in his usual way in the packed Queen’s Hall last 
Saturday afternoon. He was listened to with close atten- 
tion and vigorously applauded by the largest audience 
Queen’s Hall has had for many a day, except at the nightly 
Promenade Concerts. There were three compositions on 
the program, however, which were disappointing to me. 
They were by Eugene Goossens, a musician born and trained 
in England but without the least trace of anything English 
in his work. I cannot imagine why so many young com- 
posers in various lands have become such musical com- 
munists. Is there a third Internationale in music as well as 
in politics? The three pieces which Moiseiwitsch played 
might just as well have come from Moscow, Parma, Bremen, 
Bordeaux or Chicago as from London. It looks as if the 
young composers of our day were passing through the stage 
of their development which afflicted literary men some time 
ago, when they thought they must write in the Latin lan- 
guage of scholars to give their works any permanent value. 
Milton spent many days over his Latin sonnets, which, I 
make bold to say, will never be included in a collection of 
the great masterpieces of the Latin poets. It was fortunate 
for Milton that he also wrote in the language of his native 
land. And Thomas Moore, whose best known works today 
are the beautiful verses he adapted to Irish folk songs, went 
out of his way to write an ode in Greek, which is published 
as an introduction to his translation of the odes of Anacreon. 
It serves the useful purpose of giving the reader con- 
fidence in Moore's ability to translate Anacreon’s Greek, 
but’ no sane editor would dream of including Moore’s Greek 
ode with the odes of Anacreon. 

Peru Discoveren. 

No doubt the news has filtered under the Atlantic that 
the last remaining pupil of Chopin has been discovered in 
Paris. His name is Peru, which reminds one somehow of 
South America, but he is an old man of ninety-one, very 
poor, supporting himself, according to the lurid tale of the 
newspaper correspondent, by giving lessons on a piano lent 
him by the Pleyel firm for “old sake’s sake,” because Cho- 
pin used a Pleyel piano. 

D’ ALVAREZ IN RECITAL. 

past few days the 

itself by holding 
by no possible means could have been packed into 
any other public hall in London. On Sunday after- 
noon, October 2, Marguerite D’Alvarez was greeted by sev- 
eral thousand of her admirers, when she made her reap- 
pearance in what Americans often call her “home town.” 
Albert Hall is admirably suited for the broad and vigorous 
Style of this magnetic artist, quite apart from the fact that 
a very large hall is necessary to hold all who come to hear 
her sing. It matters not how an artist holds the attention 
of the public, and it is of course inconsequential that a 
carping critic should analyze the art of Marguerite D’Al- 
varez and discover that her actual method of placing and 
producing her tones would not be successful with singers 
endowed with less voice and without the compeling per- 
sonality of Marguerite D’Alvarez. It is enough that she 
delights her hearers and can attract an audience to fill 
Albert Hall. 

I expect to hear more of the young baritone, Eric Mar- 
shall, who sang several songs with telling effect at this 
concert. A fresh, young, resonant, musical baritone voice 
is his at present, but of course I do not know whether it 
is destined to grow or deteriorate. I believe he is a pupil 
of the well known song writer, Guy d’Hardelot. 

BALLADS. 


Queen’s Hall was crowded to the doors on Saturday af- 
ternoon at the first Chappell Ballad Concert of the season. 
The English ballad concert is often ridiculed by American 
critics, and rather unjustly too, I think. These concerts 
do not take the place of song recitals and other more or 
less serious concerts, but are popular concerts for the bene- 
fit of many who do not go to the more serious entertain- 
ments. The singers are of the very best before the Lon- 
don public, there is an excellent orchestra, and the solo 
Pianist on this occasion was Moiseiwitsch. And, morover, 
the typical sentimental ballads never fill more than a third 
of the program, 
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Just SoLomon. 
_ I left Queen’s Hall early, notwithstanding the fine sing- 
ing, to hear a young pianist in Wigmore Hall. His name 
was announced briefly, and none too modestly, as Solomon. 
I noticed in the same hall that a famous veteran of the 
keyboard announces his recitals under the name of Moriz 
Rosenthal, and when I was a young man I heard a number 
of recitals by Anton Rubinstein. I have therefore been 
wrongly schooled to appreciate the laconic brevity of Solo- 
mon. This is the same name which prompted the queen 
of Sheba to remark that the “half had not been told.” 
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This young pianist was once a child prodigy who was 
wisely withdrawn from the concert stage some years ago 
and sent to the class room. On Saturday he made his re- 
appearance. He has a very brilliant and accurate technic, 
splendid rhythm, intelligence. To me, however, he seemed 
devoid of sentiment and poetry. I confess also a woeful 
lack of appreciation for the peculiar tone of the French 
Erard piano. I have read that Sebastian Erard left in- 
structions that the piano which he had perfected should 
never be altered. Perhaps my ear has become accustomed 
to the less perfect pianos of the makers, who are always 
improving their instruments. Still, it is not always just to 
blame an artist for the piano he plays in public. The other 
Solomon had a reputation for wisdom, and probably young 
Solomon knows what he is about. He was very loudly ap 
plauded by a large audience, and now announces a second 
recital. 
DraMATic CHALIAPINE, 

On Wednesday evening last the Albert Hall was filled 
with an enormous audience which came to hear the famous 
Russian baritone-bass, Chaliapine, who sang to get money 
for his starving fellow countrymen. | do not think that 
the English nation concerns itself very much with the 
great inert mass of Russians who submit like dumb-driven 
cattle to one form of tyranny after another, but the public 
which shouted itself hoarse in the Albert Hall last Wednes- 
day evening showed unstinted admiration for Chaliapine. 
The London critics say that, as Caruso is gone, Chaliapine 
is now the most imposing figure on the concert stage. 
Chaliapine, however, is not a lyrical singer. He makes 
dramatic everything he sings. He belongs in opera, and only 
in opera. The black and white evening dress of the con- 
cert room is entirely out of place on an actor who loses 
himself in the part and makes all kinds of gestures which 
seem incongruous in a gentleman dressed in the regulation 
social garb. An archbishop in comic opera could hardly 
look more out of place. Yet there is no opera in London 
now, and Chaliapine was driven to the concert stage. His 
voice, fortunately, was amply sufficient for the cubic acres 
of the Albert Hall. I was told that every syllable of his 
Russian songs could be clearly heard and understood by 
Russians. His illustrations of Moussorgsky’s Flea song 
made it amusing and intelligible to those to whom a knowl- 
edge of Russian has not been vouchsafed. The press agent 
was also at work, apparently,+for the waiting world was 
informed that the massive bass could not find a pair of 
boots large enough in London and was obliged to have a 
pair of number thirteens made to order. There was a re 
port too that in a restaurant the Russian was accused of 
being a Bolshevik and had to stand some pointed criticism. 
In these columns, however, it is sufficient to say that Chalia- 
pine is one of the greatest singers in the history of music, 
and every one who takes even the slightest interest in the 
vocal art should hear him. Let him do as he pleases with 
the money he so honestly earns with his remarkable voice. 

Pouishnoff, who does not spell his name the way he 
threatened to last summer, played several piano solos in 
his usual artistic way. But the crowd was there to hear 
Chaliapine, and it heard him, The crowds would all have 
heard him if he sang in Central Park without a roof, 

G. AND S. THE Race. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s operettas are drawing crowded 
houses nightly at the Princess Theater. The season of four 
months, now extended to six, .is to witness the revival of 
all the series. Even “Ruddigore,” which was the least suc- 
cessful of all the old Savoy productions, has as long a 
list of subscribers as the “Mikado” and “Pinafore.” Will 
young composers therefore kindly take notice that a vital 
spark is worth vastly more than size and weight, dignity, 
serious research for originality, and a display of scholar- 
ship. In 1882 an eminent critic wrote: “May we not fairly 
ask whether the ability so conspicuous in these operettas is 
always to be employed on works which from their very 
nature must be even more fugitive than comedy in general? 
3 We may express our earnest hope that such great 
qualities as these may not pass away without leaving some 
enduring monument some symphony or concerto 
added to the permanent repertory of the English school.” 
And the author of those paragraphs, afterwards known as 
Sir George Grove, smiled benevolently on my youthful en- 
thusiasm when I informed him that Arthur Sullivan was 
the greatest English composer since Purcell. He named 
several “great and permanent” works, all of which have 
passed away to nothingness during the past thirty years, 
while the works “which from their very nature must be 
even more fugitive than comedy in general,” continue to 
draw enormous houses and show not the least sign of that 
long promised disintegration. I am sorry that so many of 
those to whom I might say “I told you so” are no longer 
in the land of the living. 

Bay Tree Concerts, 

The Promenade concerts continue to 
Scriptural green bay tree. During this particularly hot 
October—the hottest on record in London—the nightly 
crowding at the Queen’s Hall does not add to the comfort 
of the still standing promenaders. The warmth of enthusi 
asm, however, does not seem to be diminished by the 
warmth of the weather. A new violin concerto, written by 
the Irish O’Connor-Morris and played by the Australian 
Godfrey Ludlow, was one of the few novelties amid the 
eternal favorite compositions to be heard at the Promenade 
concerts. The composer was cheered to the echo by an 
evidently delighted public. He has written his accompani 
ment for a smaller orchestra than usually suffices for the 
outpourings of the most advanced new composers. O’Con- 
nor Morris probably had his eye on some of the smaller 
towns where concertos could seldom be heard if the accom- 
paniment required an orchestra of 105. But Mendelssolin’s 
well known concerto is not in danger of immediate extin« 
tion by the newcomer, notwithstanding the melodic charm 
of the Morris score. 

Another new name on the program was Franceso Santo- 
liquido, which a local translator has rendered into France’s 
Health Liquid. But the composer happens to be Italian, 
and I fear that there is little champagne in his treatment 
of the Arab tunes he has brought together in his symphonic 
sketch, “Il Profumo delle Oasi Sahariane.” The sketch of 
a perfume is rather a thin affair. It allowed the composer 
to be Oriental, however, and his sketch was consequently 
different from so many of the new Tschai-Straus-Stravin- 
Ravel-ski symphonic sketches of the period, 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 











The Musical Courier in connection with its forum for the discussion of a general education for music stu- 
dents, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in the world of music. Some of the 


answers are printed below. 
The questions were as follows: 


QUESTION SHEET. 


1. Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and twen -one—very 


essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso technic, or can a virtuoso technic 


e acquired 


after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 
2. Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper study 


of music? 


3. Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 
4. Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? Should not all music students aspire pri- 


marily to be players, not teache 
distinctions and considerations 


. ry 
VICTOR HERBERT 
1. The ages between thirteen (or perhaps earliet) and 
the most essential for the acquisition of 
technical ability. I am convinced 
that a “virtuoso” technic cannat be 
acquired after twenty-one, 

2. Of course. Almost all great 
composers went to school like other 
mortals, finding time for their music 
between the hours devoted to school 
and those devoted to home work, In 
practically all European countries 
school hours are much longer and 
there is more home work than in the 
United States. 

3. A general education will cer- 
tainly aid not only a musician but 
also any man, no matter what his 
special calling may be. Many of 
our greatest composers were highly educated men, and all 
were, at least, “thinkers.” 

4. Not every great player must naturally be a good 
teacher. Teaching is partly a talent, “per se,” and partly 
a matter of experience. A great musician who couldn't 
play at all, like Wagner, for instance, would nevertheless 
bé a most ideal teacher, adviser, if you will, for any musical 
student. The teacher’s mental and musical noveau will be 
of much greater influence upon the pupil’s development 
than his or her more or less pronounced “technic.” Tech- 
nic without the mertal “backing” means nothing. 


twenty-one are 





White Photo 





rs? In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot play? And should these 
make a difference in the course of education to be pursued by students? 


CLARENCE ADLER 


1. Any one who wishes to become a virtuoso and there- 
fore devote his life to music should begin his career not 
later than his seventh or eighth year, 
and should have his first lessons 
with the best possible available 
teacher. Fundamental habits should 
be established and mastered at once, 
so that the tedious process of un- 
learning may not be necessary. I 
am of the opinion that the mechani- 
cal side of one’s art should be su- 
premely mastered before the age of 


twenty. 

After that period in life the 
muscles and bones are set and not 
so adaptable to new mechanical 

Mishkin Photo reactions. 
2. Decidedly no! Our modern 


system of education has not as yet provided a proper or spe- 
cial school for the child who is going to become a profes- 
sional. Herein lies a great opportunity for some wealthy 
man, philanthropically inclined, namely, to establish a school 
that will give the professional aspirant an adequate education 
and yet leave him sufficient time to develop himself in his 
special art, 

3. Of course. 

4. I think everyone who studies should strive first to be- 
come a player, for I cannot imagine how any one can teach 
another person how to play an instrument without having 
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first had the sensation himself. One of the prime requisites 
of a teacher should be the ability not only to demonstrate 
his ideas by word of mouth, but also actually to illustrate on 
the instrument. Nearly all the great teachers in the world 
have first been great players. I need only to recall such 
names as Liszt, Godowsky, Leschetizky, Reisenauer, Joseffy, 
Auer and many others. 


Cello Department for Florida College 


The Florida State College for Women at Tallahassee has 
an exceptionally strong music faculty this year, according 
to the dean of the School of Music, E. Seoble Opperman. 
She is eager, says the Jacksonville Times Union, for it to 
be known over the State that the college is offering an op- 
portunity for the study of violoncello, Miss Opperman 
during her summer vacation has been a member of the mas- 
ter class of Leopold Godowsky in Chicago, and while there 
she found the opportunity to secure a talented cellist. She 
is Beulah Rosine, a graduate of Hans Hess, the noted cello 
teacher in Chicago. She has had three successful summers 
as soloist in Chautauqua tours and during the past two 
years has had the first cello stand in the Chicago Civic Or- 
chestra, for which she was selected by Frederick Stock, 
director of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Miss Rosine 
has also appeared with success in Chicago as soloist in con- 
cert work, 


Marie deKyzer-Cumming Active Again 


Consequent on many affairs of pressing personal nature, 
Marie de Kyzer-Cumming, the soprano, who made a fine 
record for herself in concert, recital and church, withdrew 
for a brief period from public life. Re-entering the field, 
she at once booked a dozen engagements, old admirers and 
new ones being immediately interested in her announced 
reappearance. She was chosen as soloist in Scotch songs 
at the big banquet tendered Sir Harry Lauder, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, October 14. The affair began at 7.30 p. m. 
and lasted until some time next day. Re-engagements in 
Portchester, in large Eastern cities and the South all have 
come in, showing the interest awakened by Marie deKyzer- 
Cumming’s return to the concert and oratorio field. 


Patterson a Star at N. A. M. F. 


After she had finished her first group of songs at the 
Fifth Annal National Music Festival last year, Idelle Pat- 
terson scored such a success that she was engaged for the 
1921 event. This year she made an even greater hit, both 
with the critics and the public, the former commenting upon 
the sparkling zest with which she delivered her songs, her 
winsome personality and attractive presence, etc. Among 
the many dates booked for this soprano are appearances in 
Springfield and Boston, Mass. 


Telmanyi to Play Novelties 
Emil Telmanyi will give his second violin recital on Tues- 
day afternoon, November 8 (Election Day) at Aeolian Hall, 
when he will present several novelties never heard in Amer- 
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“THEME PROGRAMS” 


Aeolian 


Three Evening Recitals 
November 25th, “SOUL OF RUSSIA” 


As expressed in songs by Russia’s greatest composers. 


December 8th, “LOVE” 


As expressed in songs by world’s great composers. 


January 5th, “SUFFERING, JOY, and SATIRE” 


International 


“Many of the habitues of Rosing’s recitals FOUND THEMSELVES CROWDED OUT 
There was NOT A SEAT TO BE HAD, and I 
know of ONE OR TWO MEMBERS OF THE MUSICAL WORLD WHO WERE 
OBLIGED TO BE CONTENT WITH STANDING 
seemed at its very best, and the program composed entirely of songs portraying the soul of 
Russia under the influence of oppression, love, suffering and humor, was particularly suited to 
With his sincerity and dramatic instinct he certainly makes his audience feel what he 
wishes to convey to them.”—Evening Standard, London, England. 
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of Aeolian Hall, on Saturday afternoon. 


him. 


Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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ANNA 


CASE 


Again Triumphs in Her New York Recital 


Miss Anna Case, whose annual song recital at Carnegie Hall is always 
a social as well as a musical feature of the New York concert season, 
again proved before a large and distinguished audience that she is one 
of America’s leading concert sopranos. Among the box holders at her 
concert were Judge and Mrs. Elbert H. Gary, United States Senator 
Walter E. Edge, Gaston Libert, French Consul-General, Miss Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson, daughter of ex-President Wilson, Clarence Mackay, 
Frank Munsey, publisher, Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mrs. Leonard Thomas, 
and Mme. Ohrstrom-Renard, Miss Case’s teacher, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 


Stoeckel and many others of note. 


Miss Case’s recital was given widespread attention by the New York press, from which may 
be quoted the following :— 


“ANNA CASE APPLAUDED 


In Jenny Lind Gown She Sings Charmingly 
in Carnegie Hall 


“Anna Case sang in Carnegie Hall last evening to an audience 
of Metropolitan quality, recalling her ’prentice days of opera, but 
in eager cordiality more like the concert throngs of her own trans- 
continental tours. A stage set with flowers, Sembrich footlights 
and a Jenny Lind gown, made a picture instantly applauded when 
the slender singer appeared, She sang unaffectedly, vivaciously or 
plaintively by turns, the voice flute-like in its lightest flights, faint 
but not forced, and the sheer youth, beauty and charm of it dis- 
arming any who looked for more pyrotechnic display.”—-New York 
Times, October 20, 1921. 


“Miss Anna Case gave her annual fall song recital last evening 
in Carnegie Hall before an audience which plainly adored her. Small 
blame to any audience for that, for surely if ‘a beautiful maid is a 
cheering sight to see,’ then a good look at Miss Case ought to make 
the whole world happy. It is no news that she has a beautiful voice, 
nor will any one be astonished at reading that she sings with much 
charm, sometimes with delightful fancy and not infrequently with 
serious feeling.”—lV. J. Henderson, in New York Herald, October 


20, 1921. 


“A stage decked with palms, chrysanthemums and red autumn 
leaves; a large and devoted audience; oceans of applause; bushels 
of flowers. All these at Carnegie Hall last night, where Anna Case 
gave a song recital. Her program was a delight. There were seven- 
teenth century songs in Italian and English, a jolly trifle by the 
indulgent Johann Sebastian Bach, two lovely Swedish folksongs, 
lyric bits by Emile Nerini, songs by Strauss, Schumann, Schubert 
and Anna Case, and Debussy’s famous ‘Nuit d’Etoile.’ Miss Case 
never built better, and few singers build as well.”—Deems Taylor 


in New York World, October 20, 1921. 


“And there is much reason for Miss Case’s success and popu- 
larity. She is a very beautiful young woman, she has a charming 
manner as she sings, her pretty voice has a peculiar smoothness and 
easy flow in delivery, and she knows how to put together interesting 
programs. Thus last evening Miss Case sang some gracious, beauti- 
ful old songs of the eighteenth and even of the seventeenth century 
and her choice of these was not only well out of the usual round, 
but also was made apparently for the worth of the melodies them- 


selves. And she sang most of them with a delightful simplicity, 
absence of fuss—prima donna fuss.”—J/, Wedl, in New York Evening 
Journal, October 20, 1921. 


An Evening of Effervescing Charm 


“Somehow it always glitters, a recital by Anna Case. She was 
more engaging than ever last night in Carnegie Hall, shimmering 
in a silver frock that made her look rather like a daguerreotype of 
Jenny Lind. She had infinite variety for the Italian group, that 
sure-fire opening for any singer’s program, and her bird-like jaunty 
‘Patron das Macht der Wind,’ by Bach, had to be repeated. Her 
cajoling French diction made doubly alluring Weckerlin’s ‘Chantons 
les Amours de Jean’ and Nerini’s ‘L’Insect Aile’ which she sang 
twice. And there was a group of lieder by Strauss, Schumann and 
Schubert, and an old Swedish folksong, John Powell’s eloquent “To a 
Butterfly’ and ‘Anhelo’ for which Miss Case wrote the music—an 
amiable close to an evening of effervescing charm.”—Katharine 
Spaeth in Evening Mail, October 20, 1921. 


“Miss Case was a most gracious and graceful figure in her shim 
mering white and silver, with a streamer or two of black, and she 
was most becomingly coiffed. This delightful apparition has, more- 
over, mastered the elusive art of swaying an, audience with song 
Besides a substantial command of more than one musical style, is 
among the happy singers who can be relied on absolutely to ‘put it 
over’ to the very limit. That invaluable secret is quite nine-tenths 
of the battle with any audience. The audience last night was both 
large in numbers and vigorously demonstrative of its approval.” 
Pitts Sanborn in New York Evening Globe, October 20, 1921. 


“Miss Anna Case, who used to rejoice the eyes as well as the 
ears of the operagoers, but who deserted the Metropolitan for the 
wider and—to most singers—more profitable field of recitals the 
country over, gave her annual concert in Carnegie Hall last night, 
where a large audience applauded her singing and admired her gowns 
and her personality.”—New York Evening Post, October 20, 1921. 


“She sang a program of much charm, nicely adapted in its scope 
to the scope of her voice as well as to the popular appeal of her 
style. Her voice, now in its prime, has gained in artistic gloss. And 
she remains one of the most beautiful women on the concert stage. 
So, pro, con and completely, she gives a goodly money’s worth. 
There were some straight wires from Miss Case to the feelings of 
her audience, especially when she leaned embracingly over the foot 
lights.’—G. Gabriel in New York Sun, October 20, 1921. 
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Ultra Modern Music, South American Composers, and Experiences 
Abroad Lend Unusual Interest to Interview with Maurice Dumesnil 





Tells of the Late Gabriel Dupont’s Opera “Antar” and the Postponement of Its Production Until After the Composer’s 
Death—His Own Compositions and Concert Work 


general education for music students to converse with 
some of the successful modern musicians. Whatever 
musicians may have been in the past—and we are told that 
some of them were amazingly ignorant—it is certain that 
many of the musicians of today who have made a mark in 
their chosen profession are also men of broad culture, in- 


| T is an interesting commentary upon the question of a 


telligent and widely read, speaking several languages flu- 
ently and correctly and expressing themselves in a way 
that would be impossible to any person lacking a general 
education 

Among these is Maurice Dumesnil, the French pianist, 
who just arrived in America for an extended tour and who 
has had the kindness to tell us something of his recent ex- 
periences in France and South America. 

“To begin with,” he said, “I really want to express my 
appreciation of my managers, the Culbertson brothers. 


They have done splendidly for me. They have secured for 











THE 
AMERICAN 
ORCHESTRAL 
SOCIETY 
Inc. 


a society for the training of 
American orchestral players 
and conductors 


The American Orchestral Society, In- 
corporated, Dirk Foch, Musical Director, 
announces training for students of orches- 
tral instruments, during its second season, 
1921-1922. 

Trials for places in both Junior and 
Senior Training Orchestras are now being 
held. Students desiring to register for 
places are requested to communicate im- 
mediately with Miss Jean Earl Moehle, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 541 Madison Avenue, 


New York, Plaza 8343. 


A fee of $1 per season is the student's 
only financial obligation for membership 
in the orchestras. 


Students of orchestral conducting are 
asked to communicate with the Executive 
Secretary and an appointment will be ar- 
ranged for an interview with the Musical 
Director. 








me all the dates I could possibly play during my stay here. 
In fact, I will be busy every minute of the time and hardly 
have breathing space. My tour takes me all across the 
country.” P 

Mr. Dumesnil expresses himself in flowing English, with 
scarcely any accent and with only the slightest hesitation 
now and then for a word, no more hesitation, in fact, than 
might be shown by a native American. That he speaks 
Spanish with equal fluency is evident from the fact that 
he has written articles for the South American press (it 
is all Spanish, isn’t it?) and has upon several pecasions 
made addresses before South American audiences. Mr, 
Dumesnil spoke enthusiastically and with a very keen in- 
telligence and understanding of our skyscrapers and our 
ragtime, which he finds to be expressions of our Amer- 
icanism. He came here from South America by way of 
France. On the steamer with him was Alfredo Casella, 
who was with Dumesnil in the Paris Conservatory and 
with whom he has much in common, for they are both in- 
clined towards modernism. But it was not of Casella that 
Dumesnil wanted to talk especially, but of the late Gabriel 
Dupont, with whom he was so intimate that he considered 
him in the light of a brother. 

The notable thing about Dupont, and the thing upon 
which his fame will rest, is the fact that he composed one 
of the best of recent French operas, “Antar,” that dra- 
matic story of the Egyptian Hercules, which was first pro- 
duced at the Paris Opera last year after many delays. 
And thereby hangs a tale, one of the most tragic tales 
that it is possible to tell of a composer, a tale of stupid 
and unnecessary delays by the opera management and a 
most utter lack of consideration for the composer and 
callous disregard of his circumstances. 

For when Dumesnil saw Dupont just before the war 
the production had been postponed for a year or more be- 
cause of some insignificant question of economy, something 
concerning the salaries to be paid to artists or others em- 
ployed about the opera house. And at this time Dupont 
was dying of consumption. He knew that he had but a 
short time to live, and the delay simply meant that he 
would not live to see his magnum opus performed. No one 
who does not know the mind of the artist can have even a 
vague idea of what that means. For to the artist his work 
is a message, and to know that he must die not knowing 
if his message is to be delivered opens the door to despair. 

And then came the war, and on the very day of mobiliza- 
tion Dupont died. The years went by and at last “Antar” 
was produced and was an immediate success. The critics 
condemned it, but the people liked it, and it has the ap- 
pearance of such staying power that it may become a part 
of the regular repertory of the National Opera. 

Dupont has also written several suites for the piano and 
some orchestra and chamber music. One of his symphonic 
poems was played by the New Symphony Orchestra in 
New York several years ago. The piano suites are entitled 
“Les Heures Dolentes,” fourteen pieces, and “La Maison 
dans les Dunes,” ten pieces. Mr, Dumesnil will play both 
of them in America and probably at least one of them in 
New York. The first of these suites is dedicated to Mr. 
Dumesnil. 

Another intimate friend of Mr. Dumesnil who will be 
in America this season is Gabriel Grovlez, one of the con- 
ductors of the Chicago Opera, several years conductor at 
the Paris Opéra, and himself a composer of note. Speak- 
ing of French music in general Mr. Dumesnil expressed 
his entire confidence in the composers of the younger 
school, but agreed with the writer that some of them were 
making a mistake in trying to attain to the heroic. 
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“When they try to write in the big, heroic style their 
music sounds like cheap band music,” he said. “The French 
are heroic in fact, as has been sufficiently proved, but, for 
some reason which is not clear, they seem unable to trans- 
form their heroism into forms of art. The French excel 
in the style of the opéra.comique and in the style of De- 
bussy and the poets who influenced him, Those two styles 
express two distinct sides of French character. And among 
the living exponents of the former I would like to mention 
Messager. His intimate French frankness and good hu- 
mor are inimitable. In his own domain he is a great com- 
poser, great because he is really his unaffected self and un- 
affectedly French.” : 

I agreed with that and asked Mr. Dumesnil what he 
could tell me of interest about South American composers, 
On this subject he proved to be well informed and he, 
spoke with evident enthusiasm about several of the most 


- notable of them. Henrique Oswald, a native of Brazil, has 


been a successful composer of piano music, songs, sym- 
phonies and chamber music; he studied in Europe and is a 
highly gifted musician. Alberto Williams, born in the Ar- 
gentine, is a ogue, composer and arranger whose 
career has been not unlike that of Isidore Philippe of Paris. 
He has issued many editions of the classics and other 
works, and many arrangements and has composed much 
music of all kinds including three excellent symphonies. 
He was a pupil of César Franck. 

Another h American of note is Manuel Gomez Car- 
rillo of the University of Tucuman in northern Argentine. 
He has spent years in the collection of native themes and 
has worked them up into important musical works. Mr. 
Dumesnil will play a rhapsody of his in Chicago and per- 
haps elsewhere in America. He says much of the music 
of these composers would be of interest to Americans— 
i. e., North American audiences, especially that of Carrillo, 
because of the quaint nature of the folk themes. These 
themes, which were originally played by the natives upon a 
flute hollowed out of the bone of the leg, are deeply emo- 
tional and have a curious harmony of fifths. They reveal 
a profound civilization of which we have little knowledge. 
Many of them have also been collected by Alomia Robles, 
who is not much of a composer and does not know how to 
use the themes musically but is a learned antiquarian and 
has done a useful work in this way. In Chili there is also 
a composer of note who has written much music of all 
sorts, including several symphonies. This is Henrique Soro, 
professor at the National Conservatory of Santiago. 

Mr. Dumesnil was conductor of the symphony orchestra 
at Santiago and gave some of this music there. The or- 
chestra also played the classic and modern repertory, in- 
cluding works by Richard Strauss, particularly “Death and 
Transfiguration.” Speaking of Strauss’ method of orches- 
tration Mr. Dumesnil said that the constantly rushing con- 
trapuntal themes always reminded him of the boiling of 
water—no tranquillity, no rest, incessant travail. So dif- 
ferent, he says, is the refined instrumentation of Debussy; 
no piling on of instrumens, simplicity of construction, no 
great amount of glamor or noise, yet producing an in- 
imitable effect which, in fact, many have tried to imitate 
but without success. 

Amusing was Mr. Dumesnil’s description of his playing 
of Stravinsky’s “Piano Rag Music.” “Before I had played 
a page of it,” he said, “a man with a big, hearty, good 
natured voice began to roar with laughter, and from that 
to the end I could scarcely hear myself. So, at the end 
of the program, after having played many encores, I made 
a little speech. I said to the audience that I would play 
the ‘Rag Music’ again, and I asked them please not to 
laugh, but to listen, because they had not heard it before, 
and the more they heard of it the better they would like 
it. And so they did.” 

Ornstein’s “Chinatown,” says Mr. Dumesnil, is always a fa- 
vorite. Although it is advanced, and modern, it has a mean- 
ing and a color which people recognize, and audiences in- 
variably like it. As to how such modern things as “Piano 
Rag” music and the “Chinatown” were memorized, Mr. 
Dumesnil said it was more a matter of the hand than of the 
brain. “And yet,” he added, “after it is once learned, if a 
single wrong note is struck by accident I am aware of it 
and I can feel that it is really wrong. These digssonances 
seem to be made at random, but they are really conceived 
on a definite plan and any accidental alteration of them des» 
stroys the sequence. Still, it seems to me that some of them’ 
have gone too far. Stravinsky’s more recent work does not 
appear to me to show the sincere inspiration of his earlier 
publications. 

“The ‘Six’? Oh! Some of them are very interesting, 
some of them do not seem to represent. Darius Milhaud is 
making the most noise, but I do not find his works especially 
inspired. It seems to me that his natural inspiration would 
be for rather simple things, and he makes them complicated 
and ‘modern’ just because that is the proper thing just now. 
He feels that he has to keep up with the procession, It is a 
misfortune to be born too late—to be born with the in- 
spiration of a gentle, melody loving Mendelssohn in the 
days of Stravinsky and Schoenberg.” F, P. 


Philharmonic Announces Work by European 
Composer 


The Philharmonic announces its first new work of a 
European composer for its second pair of concerts at Car- 
negie Hall on Thursday evening, November 10, and Fri- 
day afternoon, November 11, in the presentation of the 
fifth symphony of Sibelius. This work had its initial hear- 
ing in London last spring, under the direction of the com- 
poser himself. The shorter compositions of Sibelius in 
“Finlandia” and “The Swan of Tuonela” have often ap- 
peared on Philharmonic programs, and the Finnish com- 
poser’s second symphony and “King Christian” suite have 
also been given by Conductor Stransky, but this will be 
the first time a Sibelius symphony is presented to Philhar- 
monic audiences in several years. 

In the mean time the orchestra will have been heard in 
eight New England cities, concluding a short tour on Sun- 
day, November 6, in Providence. 

Subscriptions for the Philharmonic concerts at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House continue to be received at the Phil- 
harmonic offices at Carnegie Hall, and season tickets for 
the Saturday and Sunday Carnegie Hall concerts as well 
as for the balance of the season for Thursdays and Fridays 
are on sale at the Carnegie Hall box dffice. 
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MIAMI EXTENDS CORDIAL WELCOME 


Miami, Fla., October 19, 
corner walled in by native rock and lovely decorations of 
tropical vines and foliage. So thick are the palms, shrubs 
and flowers that one has to look well through the over- 
hanging arches and plumage of evergreen trees to find the 
handsome building set far back from the street and over- 
looking one of the most beautiful sheets of water imagin- 
able—the Biscayne Bay. This is an ideal location for a 





“OF 


ENTRANCES 
MIAMI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND ART, 
of which Bertha Foster is founder and director. 


(3 
ONE OF THE UNUSUAL THER 


conservatory of music and art, and Bertha Foster exercised 
her usual good judgment in se lecting it for the Miami Con- 
servatory of Music and Art. The entrance on Second ave- 
nue, N. E., leads through a pagoda built of conch shells 
and trellis work, hanging heavy with the gorgeous bougain- 
villea flowers in all their royal splendor. Attractive seats 
are arranged within this shady nook. A more spacious 
driveway forms the Twelfth street entrance. 

The large, airy rooms overlooking the beautiful bay have 
every convenience and luxury for the fortune occupants. 
A pavilion for esthetic dancing and for dramatic art is 
being erected in the open. The Conservatory is sufficiently 
secluded, yet withal is located quite centrally for its pur- 
pose. 

For the opening day most of musical Miami and vicinity 
turned out to welcome Miss Foster and her corps of teach- 
ers. In the receiving line to aid Miss Foster were Annie 
Foster, Emily Byrd, Edna Burnsides, Thomasine Green, 
Neisje Erdmans, pianists; Peggie de Perucker, violinist; 
Cara Germain, voice teacher; Marie Arnaud, teacher of 





1921—Where Twelfth street 
intersects Northeast Second avenue there is a beautiful 


TO NEW FOSTER ENTERPRISE 


French; Sherman Hammatt, teacher of dancing; Kate El- 
lis Wise, teacher of dramatic art; Gordon Ertz, teacher 
of art; 3 Noberto Niejia, teacher of Spanish; Reine 
Gamble, secretary. 

A large number of pupils have already been enrolled and 
Miss Foster expresses herself as overwhelmed at the cor- 
dial reception of her plans and the hearty welcome ex- 
tended her faculty. L. B.S. 


Haywood Demonstrates in Philadelphia 


On Monday evening, October 17, Frederick H. Haywood, 
of New York, author of “Universal Song,’ demonstrated 
his method of teaching voice culture in class form at the 
Young Friends’ Association, Philadelphia, under the direc- 
tion of Anne McDonough and her public sight singing 
classes. 

After a short talk upon the history of the course, which 
Mr. Haywood has compiled in the form of text material, 
he gave the first three lessons from Volume I of “Univer- 
sal Song” to a group of one hundred students, consisting 
of both male and female voices. An invitation had been 
extended by Miss McDonough to choir masters, choral con- 
ductors and teachers of voice culture and a large number 
of the most prominent teachers in Philadelphia showed 
their interest in this new and vital work by being present. 


Berkley Opens Glen Ridge Series 


The opening recital of the concert series given by the 
Glen Ridge, N. J., Women’s Club took place Tuesday af- 
ternoon, October 4, when Harold Berkley, assisted by 
Marion Kahn at the piano, appeared in a violin recital. Mr. 
Berkley’s program included numbers by Bach, Brahms, 
Kreisler, Reger, Kolar and Zsolt, while Miss Kahn’s group 
of solos were by Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff and Palm- 
gren. 


Engagements for Jenkins Artists 


Pupils of Mrs. Phillips Jenkins, of Philadelphia, are fill- 
ing important engagements in concert choir and opera. One 
of her artists, Marguerite Palcho, made her debut last sea- 
son in “The Magic Melody,” and Winifred Wiley, another 
pupil, will appear under Ralph Dunbar’s management in 
“Carmen.” Neida Humphrey has sung at the Grand Opera, 
Rome, and Vivienne Segal has won success as a light opera 
star. 


Daughters of Ohio in New York Meet 


The Daughters of Ohio in New York held a meeting at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on October 10, when the program was 
presented by Frances Halliday, of “Blossom Time”; H. 
Denton Bastow, tenor, and William Hermington, baritone. 
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Edwin Hughes Recital, Revdaniaie 7 


Edwin Hughes, the American pianist, who has appeared 
in concerts throughout this country and abroad with great 
success, will present to New York music lovers an interest- 
ing program in his recital Monday afternoon, November 7, 
at Aeolian Hall. 

The program will include Beethoven's polonaise, op. 89, 
and sonata, op, 109; Weber’s “Moto Perpetuo,” Liszt's 
“Sonetta del Petrarca,” No. 104, and “Mephisto Waltz” 
(episode from Lenaud’s “Faust”), and numbers by Zanelli, 
Fannie Dillon, Gluck-Sgambati, Carpenter and Albinez, 


Kochanski’s Program an Interesting One 

Paul Kochanski, Polish violinist, will appear in recital in 
Carnegie Hall Saturday afternoon, November 12. Among 
other numbers he will include works by Tartini, Bach, 
Zarzycki, Dvorak-Kreisler, and Wieniawski’s “Le Carnaval 
Russe,” with Kochanski’s own cadenza, as well as Szyman- 
owski’s new work, “Myths,” which is programmed for first 
performance. 
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After a Year’s Absence 


TAMAKI 


CMIURA 


Japanese Soprano 


Returns November 10th from 
Triumphs in Italy, Egypt, 


Available for Concerts and Recitals in Cos- 
tume with Koscak Yamada, Famous Japanese 
Conductor and Composer at the Piano 
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MERLE 


Contralto 


Appearing This Season 


PROVIDENCE.—Soloist, Boston Sym- 


phony. 
ERIE, PA.—Joint Recital with MacMillan. 


WATERBURY .—Joint 
Bachaus. 


CLEVELAND.—Joint Recital with Pri- 
hoda. 


ST. LOUIS.—Soloist, Apollo Club. 
BOONE, IA.—Song Recital. 

CLINTON, IA.—Song Recital. 

ST. PAUL.—Song Recital. 

RIPON, WIS.—Joint Recital with Kindler. 
FREMONT, OHIO.—Song Recital. 
UNIONTOWN, PA.—Joint Concert with 


Recital with 


Flonzaleys. 
LEWISTON, ME.—Joint Recital with 
Wells, 
PROVIDENCE.—Song Recital. 
TRENTON.—Concert. 


NEW YORK Oratorio Society.—Messiah. 





Management : 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


8 East 34th Street, New York 
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A few weeks ago we discussed briefly ‘Why Educate 
Musicians?” In the course of explanation we stated: 
“Musicians should have the best education possible. Not 
in subjects which have no practical value or bearing on 
their vocation, but in those subjects which are direct at- 
tributes of their work.” Since that time we have been asked 
to explain what these attributes are. 

An attribute is “that which is considered as belonging to, 
or inherent in, or characteristic of a person, or thing.” 
Proper education should mean whatever is helpful in a 
material and spiritual way to make our life work success- 
ful. Most of us acquire a superficial knowledge, rather 
than profound learning. The student wanders through the 
maze of intellectual material, not knowing which way to 
turn, or what to study. 

Everyone will agree that a common school education is 
necessary. There is a discussion, however, concerning sec- 
ondary education. Certain subjects are so closely allied to 
music that they should never be separated. For example— 
language, literature and science. It is generally understood 
that no art is greater than the science upon which it is 
based, and so it becomes necessary to determine how much 
science the music student should know. We frequently 
hear that mathematics and music are hand maidens. While 
there may be several cases in mind, the combination, for 
general purposes, is not helpful. 

Speciric Points 1n LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


It is highly desirable that music students be able to speak 
two languages, and to have a reading knowledge of Ger- 
man, French and Italian. They should know at least the 
literature of their own country, and particularly the lit- 
erature of the English speaking races, which with few ex- 
ceptions has become a standard for the rest of the world. 
If the student has a talent for creative work he should 
know folk literature and mythology. 

Again the creative talent should be encouraged in the 
study of philosophy; not a minutely detailed knowledge, 
but a general knowledge of the principles: of philosophy as 
set forth by several of the great exponents. Logic is the 
basis for all philosophy, and the student should be trained 
in logical reasoning. 

The study of art and architecture is essential. Dr. Har- 
ris, formerly United States Commissioner of Education, 
coined an expression which may become immortal. When 
asked to give a definition of architecture he stated, “Ar- 
chitecture is frozen music.” Many great art works have 
been the inspiration for equally great musical compositions, 
and again music has been the inspiration for some of our 
greatest art works, 

Screntiric Stupy. 

Upon this rock marly good intentions have foundered. 
Science is not a subject which can be treated in any super- 
ficial manner. We believe that the fundamental principles 
of science can be sufficiently taught in the upper grades of 
the elementary schools and the initial grades of the high 
schools, It is true that in the study of composition the 





EASTON AND ALTHOUSE 
OPEN COLUMBUS SERIES 


Columbus, Ohio, October 16, 1921.—The month of Octo- 
ber is a banner musical month for Columbus. Florence 
Easton and Paul Althouse have already appeared, and 
such stars as Louise Homer, Rosa Ponselle, Amelita Galli- 
Curci, Geraldine Farrar, Edgar Schofield and Ada Sassoli 
are to follow before November 1. Never before in the his- 
tory of music in Ohio’s capital have so many great artists 
been crowded into such a short space of time. 

Florence Easton and Paul Althouse were the premier 
attractions of the Women’s Music Club series which opened 
in Memorial Hall October 14. A feature of the program 
was a scene from Act I of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with 
costumes and settings. Easton was heard as Santuzza, Alt- 
house as Turiddu, and Florence Evans, a Cincinnati mezzo 
soprano, as Lola. Miss Easton was stirringly dramatic in 
her characterization and sang and acted with amazing real- 
ism. Althouse achieved a real histrionic success, and the 
song of Lola, from behind the scenes, was beautifully al- 
luring. In Kramer’s “The Great Awakening” the great 
power and strength of Mr. Althouse’s tenor were at their 
best. Lohr’s “The Brown Eyes of My Dushka” was 
charmingly sung, and Stickles’ “Take All of Me” was done 
with unusual artistry, and a ringing clearness of tone and 
enunciation. The aria, “Ah fuyez,” from “Manon,” was a 
thrilling opening number which was sung with dramatic 
fervor and intensity. 

Miss Easton’s brilliant soprano was heard to advantage 
in the “Hall of Song” aria from “Tannhauser,” with which 
she opened the program. Miss Easton’s interpretation was 
splendid. John Alden Carpenter’s “I Bring You Colored 
Toys” was one of the high lights of her numbers and was 
given with smoothness and velvet tonality. Stickles’ “Who 
Knows” was another charming number. Miss Easton was 
called upon for encotes, to which she responded with Dvo- 
He “Songs My Mother Taught Me” and Thayer’s “My 

ie. 

Cornelia Rider Prossart, who played splendid accompani- 
ments for both the artists, was also heard in a group of 
four Chopin numbers. She demonstrated technical excel- 
lence and sympathy of interpretation in all her selections 
and was Aiton to add an encore, 


Loca Artist PLEASES. 


Ethel Manley ait 9 popular Columbus soprano, a student 
of Cecil Fanning, eatman Griffith and Gennaro Curci 
gave a recital in Worthington, Ohio, October 7, assisted by 
Edwin W. Stainbrook, columbus pianist. She revealed 
brilliant technical powers in the aria, “Je suis Titania,” 





EDUCATIONAL ATTRIBUTES OF A MUSICAL EDUCATION 


What Music Students Should Know, and a Means of Providing the Necessary Training 


student should know something about the scientific applica- 
tion of the principles of acoustics, but the direct application 
of the principles of science to a technical mastery of any 
instrument is so limited that it is hardly necessary for the 
music student to make an extended study of the subject. 


SpeciaL Courses For MUSICIANS. 


Since several of the colleges throughout the country have 
recognized music as an entrance requirement, the, high 
schools are making a special effort to permit students to 
elect music as a major subject. Space does not permit of 
our going into this in detail, but at some future time we 
shall discuss how such music certificates and diplomas may 
be earned, at the same time giving the music student the 
benefit of a general education. Musicians have long argued 
for the reduction of the number of hours given to the study 
of academic subjects, and have pleaded that music students 
be permitted to attend high school a few hours each day 
and devote the rest of their time to the practice of music. 
These schemes have not worked out, because so few chil- 
dren have made application for such privilege, that high 
school authorities have not considered it worth while to 
make a general recommendation covering such application. 

A musician trained along the above mentioned lines 
should be properly fitted for his life work. He will be 
accepted in all society. He can talk of something more 
than the literature of the piano or violin. It helps to de- 
stroy an excessive temperament and produces a normal 
state of thinking and living which is frequently lacking in 
the “gypsy.” 

Wuat Musicians Say. 

The successful musicians who have been asked to give 
their opinion regarding the necessity for education have 
been very insistent upon one point, that is, a general edu- 
cation will aid a musician to be a better musician. There 
is always going to be a difference of opinion regarding how 
much time a child should be compelled to devote to ac- 
ademic training. Personally we have always insisted that 
the present educational standards are not helpful to the 
student who desires to make music a profession; he is 
handicapped by ancient traditions which were originated 
and maintained by people who had no music in their own 
training, or even in their educational imagination. Math- 
ematics, science and dead languages constitute their idea 
of what an education means. Strictures have been placed 
upon the students to the point of driving them away from 
education rather than toward it. Technic in music means 
the proper use of the hand and the voice, thoroughly co- 
ordinated with the mind. Constant practice on the piano, 
violin, or any other instrument will produce a technical 
efficiency which can easily be matched by modern mechan- 
ical science, but scientific reproduction cannot supply the 
intellect so essential to the real interpretation of art in its 
truest form. Personality is the leading force in music, and 
personality can only be developed through proper associa- 
tion, whether it be with people, or with greater knowledge. 





from “Mignon,” which she sang with superb beauty of tone 
and unusual vocal control, A group of bird songs, pe- 
culiarly adapted to her style of coloratura voice, was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the audience. Replying to an 
insistent demand for an encore the artist sang the old 
song, “Listen to the Mocking Bird” with haunting sweet- 
ness and purity of tone. “Il Neige,” by Bemberg, and 
“O Sole Mio” were intelligently phrased and superbly sung 
and a group of American songs was no less artistically 
done, Arditi’s “Se Saran Rose” and German’s “Daffodils 
a Blowing” were noteworthy for the splendid enunciation 
with which they were delivered. 

Edwin Stainbrook contributed a group of piano selec- 
tions, which included “Pastorale with Variations,” by Mo- 
zart; a nocturne by Grieg and “The Sea,” by Palmgren. A 
fine ‘sensibility for the expressive significance of his num- 
bers and superior technical powers mark the work of Mr. 
Stainbrook. N. H. B. 





Middleton “Wins His Usual Triumph” at 
Buffalo 


As if anticipating what the New York Tribune would 
say in a heading about his Aeolian Hall recital a few days 
later—“Superb”—the Buffalo Courier, in commenting upon 
Arthur Middleton’s appearance as one of the featured solo- 
ists at the local festival, wrote: “Arthur Middleton, with his 
superb voice and imposing style, won his usual triumphs in 
songs by American composers.” The Buffalo Evening 
News was equally as enthusiastic: “He stirs his audience to 
undeniable signs of appreciation and pleasure,” and the 
Buffalo Express commented upon the fact that ballads by 
American composers “all became gems of vocal beauty by 
the luscious richness of their utterance.” 

This month, besides the many appearances he has already 
made, Mr. Middleton appeared at Utica, N. Y., on October 
17, in a recital for the Haydn Men’s Chorus. 


Guarneri Popular at Maine Festival 


According to the dailies Fernando Guarneri, a young 
baritone, made a very favorable impression with his au- 
diences at the Maine Festival. He made hosts of friends, 
and his artistic work was appreciated. One of the papers 
spoke of his “remarkable stage presence, fine personality 
and generous allotment of good looks.” The Portland 
Evening Express commented in this manner: “He has a 
fine personality, a voice which has power and richness and 
depth. . . He is an Italian, and in his tones there is all 
that wealth of richness and color.” 
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FORECAST OF ATLANTA'S 
1921--1922 MUSIC SEASON 

Atlanta, Ga., October 8, 1921.—Never, since the Music 
Study Club of Atlanta was first organized several years 
ago has Atlanta been offered such an ambitious musical 
program as the plans of this organization have made pos- 
sible for the coming season. The club has grown from 
fifty members to more than 600 in an incredibly short time. 
For the coming season the Atlanta Music Club is co-oper- 
ating with the Salter Musical Bureau in presenting the All- 
Star Concert Series, which will number seven concerts in 
all. The Series Intime, a smaller group of concerts and 
recitals, usually given in the morning, and always at Eg- 
gleston Hall (while the All-Star Concerts are heard at the 
Auditorium) will number severi. There will be other spe- 
cial attractions from time to time, 

The All-Star Concert Series opened September 24 with 
Marie Tiffany giving a special recital at the Capital City 
Club. Miss Tiffany also offered a splendidly received pro- 
gram of lighter numbers for the Juvenile Music Study Club 
at Eggleston Hall on the morning of September 26. While 
Miss Tiffany’s was the first concert, it was really a special 
one, and there will be seven more concerts under the All 
Star throughout the year; in October, Sophie Braslau; 
Frances Alda, November; Reinald Werrenrath, December ; 
John McCormack, December; Sergei Rachmaninoff, Jan- 
uary. 

January will also see the Atlanta appearance of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, with Michel Piastro as violin 
soloist. The appearance of Anna Pavlowa and her Rus- 
sian ballet is not yet definitely announced as to dates, but 
all members of the Music Club are anxiously awaiting the 
announcement. 

The Series Intime, which is the name given to the morn- 
ing recitals of the Music Club, offers a program nearly as 
ambitious as that of the All Star, and, in addition to the 
stars whose appearances have been guaranteed the Series 
Intime, it is the privilege of the Music Study Club to pre- 
sent, from time to time, promising musicians who are local 
“boys and girls.” 

Realizing that quite often a genius must go away from 
home to gain recognition, the Atlanta Woman’s Club has 
arranged with the Music Study Club to develop and recog- 
nize talent at home. In this way a number of Southern 
artists will make their formal bow to the public under the 
auspices of the Atlanta Woman’s Club, Music Study branch. 

Elizabeth Pattillo, blind pianist, who led her class of fifty 
at Peabody Institute at Baltimore, has already been pre- 
sented. P. G 


Second Philadelphia Orchestra Concert 
The Philadelphia Orchestra gave its second concert of 


the season in Philadelphia, October 14. The Brahms D 
major symphony was the opening number. Stokowski gave 
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Variations on a Theme of Berlioz,” by Braunfels, a young 
German composer. The treatment of this theme suggests 
Wagner, Brahms and Strauss, It was much appreciated, 
and is an admirable piece of work. 

The soloist was Emil Telmanyi, a Hungarian violinist. 
He showed great technical skill in his performance of 
pcr al ‘Symphonie Espagnole” and has unusual artistic 
abilities. 


Mario Laurenti Gives First Radio Concert 


Mario Laurenti, the young baritone who is on tour with 
the Scotti Opera at present, had the unusual experience of 
giving a Radio Concert during the stay of the company 
in San Francisco. His voice was heard at more than 3,000 
wireless stations in over five states and two foreign coun- 
tries. 

The San Francisco Bulletin printed the following article : 

“Mario Laurenti, one-of the world’s greatest lyric baritones, 
stepped to the transmitter and accompanied by Wilfred 
Pelletier, at the piano, broke into the opening strains of 
the ‘Toreador’s Song’ from ‘Carmen.’ From the tight- 
strung antennze on the Fairmount Hotel, his mellow tones 
were sprayed forth into the night for countless miles 
covering a greater distance than Laurenti ‘ias ever before 
been able to span. Who knows but on distant planets, 
inhabited perhaps by strange beings, as advanced or more 
so than ourselves, there might have been a still vaster 
audience listening as did those who sat upon the Pacific 
Coast, to the wondrous tones of Laurenti’s voice, far flung 
into the wide spaces of the ether and enjoying it just as 
much.” 

Mario Laurenti returns to New York the latter part of 
October to commence his work at the Metropolitan Opera. 
He is becoming a great favorite at this institution and is 
also creating a great demand for his services in concert, 
proved by the fact of the numerous requests coming to 
his managers, the Universal Concert Bureau, who predict 
a brilliant season for this artist whose voice has been pro- 
claimed by a New York critic as “the finest since Cam- 
panari.” 





Society at Anna ——_ Recital 


Among the distinguished box holders at the annual song 
recital of Anna Case, soprano, at Carnegie Hall on Wed- 
nesday evening, October 19, were Judge and Mrs. Elbert 
H. Gary, United States Senator Walter E. Edge, Gaston 
Libert (French Consul-General), Margaret Woodrow Wil- 
son (daughter of ex-President Wilson), Clarence Mackay, 
Frank Munsey (publisher), Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mrs. Leon- 
ard Thomas, and Mme. Ohrstrom-Renard, Miss Case’s 
teacher, 


Simmons to Resseatl os Columbia 


William Simmons, baritone, who has been heard through- 
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MUSICAL NEWS FROM CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati, Ohio, October 12, 1921.—Eugene Ysaye has 
returned to Cincinnati after his summer in Belgium, and 
the reheargals for the coming season will be under way in 
a few days. In the coming season Mr. Ysaye promises 
to present a large amount of old classic compositions, and 
a number of the newer compositions as well, so that the 


programs will be more than usually interesting. He has 
also obtained some compositions that have never been 
heard in America. 


Considerable interest is being manifested in the success 
of the popular concerts to be given by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra during the coming season. The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce has been conducting a campaign 
for the same, with the slogan that every seat be sold at 
every concert. It has also placed a suggestion box at the 
Junior headquarters in the Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing, for the purpose of receiving suggestions for request 
programs, The Junior chamber has purchased a block of 
seats for the members to aid in the cause that has been 
espoused by the members. 

Rehearsals have now been started by the chorus of the 
Cincinnati May Music Festival Association for the pro 
gram to be given in 1923. At present there are about 300 
voices, which will be increased from time to time. It is 
desired to have about 500 singers in the chorus. Such 
compositions are to be sung as Mendelssohn’s “Elijah;” 
Bach’s Mass in B minor and the “Children’s Crusade.” 

Elizabeth F. Lieb, Cincinnati pianist and teacher, has 
returned home. She has been specializing in musical ana- 
lytical work for children, and will devote much of her time 
to this feature during the coming season. 

The first meeting of the Cincinnati Folklore Society 
was held at the Hotel Sinton, October 11, when an inter- 
esting program was rendered. 

On October 8 the annual convocation of the 
of the College of Music was held at the Odeon. Manager 
J. H. Thuman addressed the students and the outlines of 
the season’s plans were made known. The regular Satur- 
day noon recitals of the College of Music began October 
15 and will continue for twenty-five weeks. The students 
participate in these recitals. 

The Junior Orchestra of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music held its first rehearsal of the season October 9, un- 
der the direction of Peter Froehlich. The orchestra was 
formed last year so that the less advanced pupils could be 
trained in orchestral and ensemble work. 


students 


The summer students of the Miller School of Music, 
Norwood, gave a recital at the Norwood Library Hall 
September 29. 

The first meeting of the season was held on October 


10, by the Monday Musical Club, at the residence of Mrs 


Charles Towne. 

The Hyde Park Music Club inaugurated the season with 
a Mozart program on October 4, at the Hyde Park Lib- 
rary auditorium, Ten new members were added to the club 


a splendid interpretation to this—one of the finest sympho- | , . ) ; : ; - 

nies in the orchestral repertory. Debussy’s “The After- out the country in recital, oratorio and festival, has been The choir of the Church of the Advent, Walnut Hills 
noon of a Faun” was also excellently performed. The last engaged to make records fos the Columbia Phonograph — gave its first musical service October 9, under the direc- 
number on the program was a new composition, “Fantastic Company. tion of Gordon Graham. WwW. W 
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Pietro A. Yon Returns to America 


After having spent four months in rest and recreation in 
native Italy, Pietro A. Yon, the eminent organist-com- 
returned to New York, where he was hailed with 


PIETRO A, YON, 


organist and composer, 


delight by his many friends and pupils. While in Italy Mr. 
Yon conducted a master class with American pupils at his 
ees town, Settino Vittone, Piedmont 

Mr. Yon will resume his concert engagements early in 
November, for which bookings in large numbers from all 
parts of the United States and Canada have been secured 
In addition, Mr. Yon contemplates conducting three mas 
ter classes this in New York, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Dallas, Tex already completed in these cities. 


Verdi Club Announces Schedule 


Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and president of the 
Verdi Club, announces the following as a complete plan 
for the affairs of the club, season of 1921-1922: Morning 
musicale, 11 a. m., November 9; musical.and dramatic af- 
ternoon, 2 p. m., December 16; New Year’s Eve supper and 
dance, Hotel Astor; morning musicale, !1 a. m., January 
18; musical and dramatic afternoon, 2 p. m., February 10; 
morning musicale, 11 a, m., March 1; soiree dansante; 
opera and ball of Silver Skylarks, 8.30 p.m., March 22; 
annual breakfast, 12 m., May’3. The first soiree dansante 
was held on October 26 at the MacDowell Club. 


season, 
Classes are 


Mina Hager on Spontaneity 

is glorified speech, not mere vocal exercise,” 
said Mina Hager, Chicago contralto, replying to a request 
for a definition. Whoever has heard her realizes that her 
singing is decidedly not composed of exercise, either vocal 
or physical. When she sings, technic is never thought of. 
Her singing is as natural and spontaneous as her speech, 
so that she is the living embodiment of her definition of 
singing—glorified speech. 

“We hear a lot of talk about technic,” she went on. 
“Usually the first question asked about an artist, whether 
singer, pianist, violinist, or painter, is ‘How was his tech- 
nic?’ To me’the only reason for technic is that by its 
means one becomes a conductor through which one’s mes- 
sage may be given, The more nearly perfect the technic, 
the more nearly perfect the message It does not matter 
whether the message is sung, or on what instrument it is 
played, or if it be read, this always holds true. 

“One of the first things my stage manager told me was 
never to feel a part too intensely, That is, when you play 
a part, do not throw yourself so completely into that part 
that you submerge yourself entirely in the character you 
portray. lf, for example, the part is a tragic one, and you 
so lose control of your emotions that for the time you are 


“Singing 
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that character, your interpretation will suffer. At one of 
my first pe rformances | threw myself heart and soul into 
the part, and thought how well I was doing it; but my man- 
ager told me afterward that I did not ‘go over’ as well as 
I might have if I had kept control of my feelings. I do not 
mean that an artist must not feel at all, but I do mean that 
she must always keep something in reserve—keep on the 
damper part of the time. The true artist makes her audi 
ence weep or laugh, all the while keeping perfect control 
of her own emotions and devoting call her strength to deliv- 
ering the message of the composer.’ M. B. 


The Tenor Who Gave Pershing Courage 


Even as stout a heart as General Pershing’s can grow 
faint with fear. He himself has confessed it. The co.- 
fession took place back of the stage of the auditorium in 
the University of Nebraska, which is situated in Lincoln, 
the general’s home town. The closing exercises for the 
year were being held and Pershing was down for a speech. 
The program preceding the speech included a group of 
songs by Arthur Hackett, tenor. Mr. Hackett had come 
back of the stage after singing an encore, when General 
Pershing appeared, and, to the singer’s astonishment, came 
directly to him. 

“Mr. Hackett,” 
want to congratulate 
have given me through your singing, 


said the general, extending his hand, “I 
you not only for the pleasure you 
but the courage as 


Arthur Hackett grasped the extended hand and murmured 














“Her voice is beautifully clear and entirely 
adequate to all her numbers and her stage pres- 
ence agreeable.”—The St. Paul Pioneer Press, 


October 14, 1921. 
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his appreciation the while he thought: “What's he trying 
to put over on me?” 

Without waiting to be asked, the general explained. 

“I was sitting in the back of the hall when you sang. 
You came on the stage as calmly as if you were walking 
across your living room at home. You s sang with as much 
ease as if you were alone. I had been sitting there in the 
back row thinking about the speech I was going to make 
and I don’t mind telling you that my heart was beating 
like a trip hammer and my knees were weak with fear. But 
when I saw how self-possessed you were I said to myself: 
‘If that young man can do it I ought to be able to.’ But 
what I want to know is, how do you manage to keep so 
calm before an audience?” 

Mr. Hackett eyed Pershing guardedly. He still thought 
that something was being put over on him. But he changed 
his mind when he saw the fixed sincerity in the general’s 
eyes. Then he said: 

“I’m calm before an audience because I know my busi- 
ness.” 

“The n the trouble with me is that I don’t know my 
business.’ 

Taking the bit between his teeth, as it were, 
asked : 

“You know what you want to say?” 

“Yee,” 


the singer 
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“And you are well informed on the subject you're going 
to talk about?” 

“Young man,” asked Pershing, sternly, “do you suppose 
I ever try to talk about a subject of which I am ignorant?” 

“Well, if you know your subject and know what you 
want to say about it, what are you afraid of?” 

“The people out there. I’d rather face so many rows of 
machine guns.” 

“If you're really interested in your subject your fear will 
vanish as soon as you be gin to talk. If I wasn’t interested 
in music instead of. just in my own singing I'd get stage 
fright, too.’ 

“But you know how to sing! protested General Pershing. 

“And you know how to talk,” retorted Hackett. 
The general straightened up as if on parade. 
“If you can do it I can do it.” 

And the general did “do it” with the ease and convincing 

force of a veteran public speaker. Tks aes 
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Oldest Choir Singer Honored 
Augusta Cottlow, the pianist, has previously given the 
MusicaL Courter some rather interesting reading material 
about the oldest choir singer in America, C. F. Moors, of 


THE OLDEST CHOIR SINGER. 


Marlboro, N. H. Now she has sent in the following item 
which appeared in the Keene Sentinel of September 14: 

Chorister in the same church choir for seventy-five years is the 
distinction held by Cyrus Sydney Moors of Marlboro, who was re- 
cently tendered a reception by members of the Congregational Church 
of that town, It is believed that his record of service is not ex- 
celled anywhere in this country, 

When a mere boy Mr. Moors was put into the choir by his father 
and he pes been a member ever since. He has seldom missed being 
in his place as leader of the choir at the Sunday services, 

Mr. Moors was born in Jaffrey, July 5, 1832, and moved to Marl- 
boro with his parents when he was thirteen years of age. In 1857 
he was appointed agent of the Cheshire railroad, which position he 
held thirty years. Later he was manager of a general store, but 
for the past thirty years or more he has conducted a livery stable 
and grain store, 

In politics Mr. Moors represented the town on several occasions 
in the legislature. He also served the town as selectman for five 
years and as fire warden. For the past fifty years he has been town 
police chief and a deputy sheriff thirty years, 

More than 150 guests were present at the reception. As evidence 
of the esteem in which he is held Mr, Moors was presented a large 
ronan photograph showing the inside of the church, the organ and 
choir, 

Deacon Levi A. Fuller of this city made the presentation, 


Sydney Thompson on Tour 


On Wednesday afternoon, October 19, Sydney Thomp- 
son, who has just returned’ from the Middle West and 
whose reputation is rapidly growing in the musical world 
as an artist who interprets original plays and folk songs 
in costume, has just left for another two weeks’ tour in 
which she will give recitals in the New England States and 
then in New York. Miss Thompson has also achieved 
great success during the summer, where she gave several 
performances in England. 


Schumann-Heink Draws Capacity House 


On October 24 Mme. Schumann-Heink appeared in con- 
cert at Jackson, Tenn., and drew a capacity house. 
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Echoes from Her Recital of October 23rd 


Her voice and her art have both gained in beauty and expressiveness, and her style in repose. 
In a word, she seems now a finer and a riper artist than when she last sang here. 
—Richard Aldrich in The New York Times. 


Making her first public appearance here since America entered the war, Elena Gerhardt, famous 
German singer of Lieder, was welcomed with open arms last night in Town Hall by the biggest 
and the most remarkable audience that had yet assembled for musical pleasures in the new 
Auditorium. Mme. Gerhardt is greater than ever. Her singing was an object lesson in beauti- 
ful phrasing, in profoundly felt and thought-out interpretation. And her voice, always vital- 
ized by the spirit, sounded full, resonant, clear—more powerful, a richer voice than of yore, 
with the body and substance of a mezzo! And how faultless her diction—faultless in English 
as well as in German.—Max Smith in The New York American. 


It only needed two or three songs to show that she was still in the plentitude of her powers. 
The remarkably sustained mezza voce, the variety of mood and color, the sensitive feeling for 
the word, the finish of phrase was completely satisfying and made one hopeful for the art of 
singing.—Pitts Sanborn in The New York Globe. 


The years have been generous to Mme. Gerhardt. They have left her a handsome face, a voice 
glorious under her command, an art of interpretation so superlative, so capable of so much 
grandeur, so adroit a humor, that one feels she will be truly, endowedly great in the last note 
she ever sings. She was careful of her voice, but it was as artistic as necessary a care. And when 
she did fling it free, it blazed as brightly as ever in the youngest days New York had known it. 
: The New York Sun. 


She tells with her magic the tender passion of “Adelaide,” the saucy innuendo of “The Kiss.” 
And probably no lieder singer could equal Mme. Gerhardt’s exquisite singing of Brahms’ 
“Eternal Love.” Sometimes the warm, rich coloring of her tones makes you think of the mellow 
note of an old ’cello. There is something ripe, fruity—well, there should be some new adjectives 
after a Gerhardt recital—Katharine Spaeth in The New York Evening Mail. 


Great interpreters of songs are so rare that the return of so exceptional an artist as Elena Ger 
hardt to the local concert stage after a lapse of several years can be counted as one of the most 
important events of the present musical season. Al! of her singing was artistic. Everything 
she touched assumed a dignity and a beauty that are not to be found often in New York 
concert halls.—New York Evening Telegram. 


Season 1922-1923 Now Booking 
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American Orchestral Society Opens Season 

With the opening of its second season, the American Or- 
chestral Society, Inc., of which Mrs. E. H. Harriman is 
president, has announced an opportunity for students of 
orchestral instruments and conducting to train under Dirk 
Foch, the musical director. 

For this purpose the society is now forming a junior and 
a senior training orchestra in each of which student musi- 
cians will be allowed to play side by side with profes- 
sionals of greater experience. The student's only financial 
obligation for membership will be the payment of a fee 
of one dollar for the season. 

Trials for places in these orchestras are now being held 
and it is expected that by the middle of November both 
orchestras will be in full swing. 

The junior group will consist of students of all orches 
tral instruments who have not yet perfected their technic 
far enough to be admitted to the advanced group. The 
senior group, on the other hand, will be made up of sixty 
students of stringed instruments and forty professionals in 
the woodwind and brass sections. Scholarships will be 
awarded to twenty students of the senior orche stra who ex- 
cel in their work. 

The society further announces that the training of 
student conductors under Mr. Foch will begin as soon as 
the rehearsals of the two orchestras start. 

In addition to Mrs. Harriman the members of the board 
of directors of the society are Mrs. Henry P, Loomis, Mrs. 
Rumsey, Mrs. Wm. Kinnicutt Draper, Mrs. 
Ethan Allen, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., 
Rawlins L. Cottenet, George Adams Ellis, Carl W. Ham- 
ilton, Walter B. James, Robert S. Lovett, Charles A. Pea- 
body, Franklin Robinson ; and Rienty White. 


Alma inmesiile ‘Thien Program 


Alma Simpson, soprano, will give her annual New York 
recital of songs at Town Hall on Friday evening, November 
4. Miss Simpson has arranged an unusually extensive pro 
which will include songs by Mozart, Paisielo, Cui, 
Wolf, Strauss, Fourdrain, Grovlez, De Fontenailley 
Rogers, Scott, Pearl Curran and Alex- 
ander McFadyen. There will also be old English folk music, 
a Czech “Christmas Carol,” and Argentine pampas sung 
in the “Gaucho” dialect, and a negro spiritual arranged by 
William Reddick. 

Miss Simpson will be 
and by the Ampico 


Charles Cary 
J. Gilmore Drayton, 


gram, 
Brahms, 
Falla, Granados, 


accompanied by Bozka Hejtmanek 


Zielinska Opens Kansas City Series 

Genia Zielinska, coloratura soprano, opened the course 
of concerts at Kansas City, Kans., which has been arranged 
by the Chamber of Music of that city “in to a 
popular demand that high-class musical programs be se- 
cured for this city,” as the announcement states. Miss 
Zielinska sang a pdogram which included Bishop’s “Lo, 
Here the Gentle Lark,” the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” 
and Eckert'’s “Swiss Echo Song” for show numbers, and a 
number of well known songs. The hall was crowded to 


response 
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greet her and there was great enthusiasm. The Kansas 
City Times said: “She has the trick of the voice within 
the voice perfectly, and perhaps for that reason sang two 
‘echo songs, the first the ‘Kom Kjyra’ by Thrane and the 
other Eckert’s familiar effort. The last was the oppor- 
tunity for the crescendo on a trill that Tetrazzini delights 
in, and Miss Zielinska can do it safely in the erratic 
Louisa’s own presence. .,. Miss Zielinska sings in the 
picture almost always. Her very good trill, her equally 
true scale, her effective restraint in the matter of power 
are hers absolutely. The ‘Lakme’ Bell Song and the other 
florid airs failed to betray her into falsities of pitch, and 
her program gave her an opportunity to show that in addi- 
tion to the usual languages, she also is familiar with Polish, 
Ruthenian and Norwegian.” 


“Do Dreams Come True?” 


The séntimental ballad “Do Dreams Come True?” by 
B. Sherman Fowler, published by Carl Fischer, is making 
ever-increasing demands on the printer, thereby demon- 
strating the popular tendency toward simple heart songs 
of the better kind. The song is selling especially well in 
New England and the Middle West. Pittsfield, Mass., took 
the song to its heart this summer and the dealer there, 
Escher Music Company, found it a good seller, as it is 
said “Do Dreams Come True?” outsold every other pop- 
ular number by hundreds of copies. 

Barbara Maurel has recorded the song for the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, and the record will be released 
within the next few months. Carl Fischer is publishing 
another ballad entitled “The Mystic Hour,” by Mr. Fowler 
and Mr. Lovell, for which even greater things are pre- 
dicted, 


Samoranya in Recital November 28 

Margot Samoranya, soprano, will appear in her début 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, November 
28. She has just returned from Paris and will present a 
program of old classical airs, modern French, Russian and 
American songs, a number of which will be heard for the 
first time. During her stay in Paris the well known French 
composer, Desago, set music to Claude Mercereau’s poem 
“Les Heures Tombent des A ngs which both author 
and composer dedicated to Mile. Samoranya and which she 
sang for the first time at La Boite Couleur with the com- 
poser at the piano, when a number of well known musi- 
cians and artists were present. Mlle, Samoranya will have 
the assistance of Frank La Forge at the piano for her 
Aeolian Hall recital, 


Schumann-Heink en Rapport with Philadelphia 
Audience 


Schumann-Heink’s concert season 
“Glorious voice of veteran contralto enjoyed by large 
audience,” “Schumann-Heink delights audience,” “Schu- 
man-Heink sings to full house’—such are some of the char- 
acteristic headings that appeared in the Philadelphia papers 
after her concert. 


Mme, is on again! 
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Julievna and Vertchamp in Concert 


At a concert given in the Grand Lodge Room of Ma- 
sonic Hall, New York, on the evening of October 13, 
Inga Julievna, the Norwegian coloratura soprano, and 
Albert Vertchamp, the violinist, were heard by a large 
audience that enthusiastically responded to their perform- 
ance. Mme. Julievna displayed her versatility in a group 
of old folk songs and in an aria from “The Barber of 
Seville.” The violinist played a stirring group of compo- 
sitions that arotised his hearers to tumultuous applause. 
Arthur Randolph Freeman played several organ solos in a 
most enjoyable manner. 


Macbeth duenes at Fort Collins 


Fort Collins, Colo., October 14, 1921.—After a very brief 
vacation Florence Macbeth essayed the first concert of her 
pre-opera season tour here and literally sang her way into 
the hearts of a huge audience gathered in the Empress 
Theater last night. Both Miss Macbeth and the Community 
Chorus were delightful in their several and joint contribu- 
tions, the former providing special joy with her rendering 
of Massenet’ s “Si les fleurs avaient des yeux” and together 
in Nevin’s setting of “Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” which 

was ably directed by Mathew Auld. K. D. 


Van Vliet a Revelation to Watertown 

Recently Cornelius Van Vliet appeared in concert in Wa- 
tertown, N. Y., and in the words of the Daily Standard 
of that city his ‘playing ‘ ‘came as a revelation.” “Too much 
praise cannot be given to Mr. Van Vliet for his perform- 
ance,” said the Daily Times. On October 27 Mr. Van Vliet 
played as first cellist at Carnegie Hall, New York, at the 
opening concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra. During 
the season he will play more than sixty concerts with this 
organization in New York alone. 


Judson House Gets Ovation in Norwich 


En route to the Worcester Festival, where he sang the 
roles of Evangelist and Hopeful in “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Judson House, the tenor, appeared in Norwich, Conn., in 
recital for the local Music Association and according to 
telegrams received scored an ovation, 


De Horvath to Play with Detroit Orchestra 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch has engaged Cecile de Horvath as 
piano soloist to open the season of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra in Detroit. She will play the Liszt A major 
concerto, a work in which she has had success with the 
New York and Philadelphia orchestras. 


House and Patton in Joint Recital 


December 15 will find Judson House, tenor, and Fred 
Patton, bass- baritone, giving a joint recital in Bayonne, 
N. J. These two singers have become well known in the 
musical world, having appeared together successfully 
throughout the country in recital and oratorio. 
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VERA 


CURTIS 


SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


ENGAGEMENTS 








WORCESTER, MASS., FESTIVAL. “The Beatitudes.” 

ORATORIO SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

ELGAR CHOIR, HAMILTON, CAN. “Elijah.” 

TROY, N. Y., VOCAL SOCIETY. 

CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA. 

WATERBURY, CONN., FESTIVAL. “Faust.” 

FITCHBURG, MASS., FESTIVAL. 

MENDELSSOHN CHOIR, GREENSBURG, PA. “Messiah” 
and “Creation.” : 

TUESDAY MUSICALE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

PHILHARMONIC CHOIR, BOSTON, MASS. “Faust.” 

TREBLE CLEF CLUB, HARTFORD, CONN. “Tale of Old 
Japan.” 

NEW HAVEN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. “Hora Novis- 
sima.” 

LONDON, (CAN.) SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

NEW YORK SYMPHONY: ORCHESTRA. “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

METROPOLITAN OPERA ORCHESTRA. 

RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

NEWARK, N. J., FESTIVAL. 

MACON, GA., FESTIVAL. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., FESTIVAL. 

DENVER, COL., FESTIVAL. 

COLUMBIA, S. C., FESTIVAL. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK. 

CERCLE GOUNOD, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





The Marguerite was Vera Curtis whose singing of the famous “Jewel Song” roused great enthusiasm.—Boston Globe. 
Vera Curtis as Marguerite realistically sketched the character. Her voice has a fine range of expression. She sang 
“The King of Thule” and the “Jewel Song” with all the tenderness, simple happiness and surprise which the part 
demands.—Boston Herald. 

Vera Curtis poured forth some meltingly beautiful high tones.—Worcester Telegram. 

Miss Curtis has a voice of an appealing quality and beauty. She uses it, too, with discretion—New Haven Register. 
Miss Curtis has a full, rich soprano, remarkably clear and sweet, particularly in the upper registers. Her presence is 
commanding and she has enough dash to give dramatic force to her singing without appearing to strain for action. Her 
enunciation is delightful—Troy Record. 
Her voice is clear and of considerable power. Her enunciation is distinct and her phrasing and manner of singing always 
intelligent—Rochester Democrat-Chronicle. 

Vera Curtis, in the great scene “Hear Ye Israel,” showed uncommon versatility, and also full estimate of its dramatic 
possibilities —T'oronto Globe. 

Of Miss Curtis, it might be said that her exquisite rendition of the aria opening the second part, “Hear, Ye Israel!” 
established her with her audience as a remarkable dramatic soprano.—Toronto World. 


Quite as appealing for both beauty of voice and artistry of interpretation was Miss Vera Curtis, whose singing added so 
effectively to the intrinsic loveliness of the soprano solos—Hamilton Spectator. 


With an upper register of bewildering sweetness, and lower notes rounded and soft and in the most marvelous way faintly 
muffled, the Gounod number was a thing of pure delight——London, Can., Free Press. 


Miss Vera Curtis, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, also provided a wonderful treat with her marvelous singing. Her 


voice is perfect, her intelligence rare and her temperament fine and artistic.—Chatham, Can., Planet. 
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Hempel Stampedes Audience with Kiss 
Frieda Hempel sang “Il Bacio,” the “Kiss” waltz of 
Arditi, in Budapest; was forced to repeat it, and compelled 


to beg off on a 
=] t hird singing, 
which long was 
clamored for. 
Not until Miss 
Hempelhad 
naively remind 
ed her delighted 
hearers that 
concerts cannot 
be all waltzes 
would they let 
the program go 
on, Vienna au 
diences, too, 
made a similar 
demonstration 

M iss Hempel 
has given “Il 
Bacio” a place 
on her concert 
program for the 
coming season 
No doubt it 
soon willbe 
tten into the contract” by local managers as the “Blue 


1) uly “ 














FRIEDA HEMPEL 


invariably is 





Eighty-Nine Engagements for Flonzaleys 
When the Flonzaley Quartet first came to this country in 
1907 chamber music was appreciated only by audiences in 
large cities, and even in these great music centers the steady 
clientele of this most artistic form of musical enjoyment 
small, As the Flonzaley organization represented the 
highest type of string quartet playing, and presented only 
programs on a plane with their exalted ideals, their prog 
ress toward general public recognition was slow But, 
werving from their standards, they won out, and 
von so completely that at the beginning of this, their fifteenth 
\merican season, they already are booked for eighty-nine 
engagements, Scarcely a date remains available from the 
time that they open their season, November 8, until its close 
spring These engagements will take the quartet 
into nearly every State and into towns of no more than a 
few thousand population as well as cities of millions 
It has said of these four men, Adolfo 


never 


mn the 


been universally 


Betti, first violin; Alfred Ponchon, second violin; Louis 
Bailly, viola, and Iwan d’Archambeau, cellist, that they 
never give their audience the impression that they desire 


ipproval for themselves, but always the impression it is 
the music, and this alone, for which they are seeking the 
leserved recognition 

\ctuated by the-conviction that outside musical activities 
impair the perfection of ensemble playing, each member of 
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the quartet has repeatedly refused offers to appear as so- 
loist at other concerts, or in any other way to carry on 
an individual career. Whether such ideals pay, aside from 
the gratification they afford those who maintain them is 
answered by the eighty-nine engagements already booked 
for the quartet this season. 

The programs to be presented will not only include works 
from the classics and the established romanticists, but also 
a number of new compositions never before heard in this 
country. 


Lillian Croxton Speaks of Audiences 


“To study one’s audience,” said Mme. Lillian Croxton, 
well known light opera star and coloratura of note, dis- 
cussing the matter with a reporter, “is most interesting. 
Unfortunately ‘stage fright’ interferes with the study in 
many instances. Even Caruso suffered all the horrors of 
nervousness due to stage fright. 

“I have come to the conclusion that if one is prepared to 
give a good account of one’s self; if one has been thor- 
oughly schooled under competent coaches; if one is sure of 
one’s stage deportment and the numerous incidentals, there 
should be small cause for nervousness. 

“Yet, like the poor, it is always with us. It is doubtful 
if there ever was a greater artist than the beloved Caruso; 
still he had to pay his toll in this connection. 

“Of course there are those of small amount of training, 
who, like fools, ‘rush in where angels fear to tread.’ They 
have so much self-pride that all criticism is alike to them. 
If it is adverse then the critics are jealous; if favorable, 
well, it had to be because they are such consummate 
artists. God save the term! 

“Then, again, if one has carefully arranged one’s pro- 
gram so that it has something for all, one’s success is 
almost assured.” aie shies 

Sturkow-Ryder’s Success in the East 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder has just completed a successful 
concert trip in the East, which included two recitals in 
Buffalo (N. Y.), Wednesday, October 6, at the National 
Music Festival, and Friday, October 8, at the Twentieth 
Century Club; then she played as soloist for the Haydn 
Choral Association in Pittsburgh (Pa.) and several others. 
Among other numbers Mme. Sturkow-Ryder played a 
novelty by Otterstrom called “The Mosquito,” which 
brought down the house. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder is a very 
busy and popular American pianist, who is fast forging to 
the front on her merits. 


Galli-Curci Appears in Toronto 

Galli-Curci made her appearance in Toronto in a song 
recital at Massey Music Hall, under the management of 
1. E. Suckling, on Wednesday evening, October 19. Other 
attractions in the course include Paul Kochanski, the Polish 
violinist, October 31; the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Bertha Crawford, local soprano, on November 9; 
the London String Quartet, on November 22, and Ignaz 
Friedman, the pianist and composer, on December 8. 














Georgia 
Kober 


This famous Ameri- 
can pianiste, has ap- 
peared in every impor- 
tant city of the country 
as soloist with leading 
symphony orchestras 
or in recital. Her rare 
genius, developed un- 
der Sherwood, Gans, 
Gabrilowitsch, and 
Lhevinne, has won her 
an enviable position 
among American pi- 
anists, 
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308 Fine Arts Bldg. 


HE SHERWOOD MUSIC 
SCHOOL has become a 
veritable Mecca for artist 
pupils, because of the 
Presence, on its faculty, 
of many famous virtuoso 
teachers such as Miss 


Kober. 





It makes no difference in 


what field of musical endeavor your 
talents 
teacher in the SHERWOOD MUSIC 
SCHOOL waiting to help you realize 
your ambitions, 


may lie, there is an artist- 


No other School can offer you the out- 
let for your talents that the SHER- 
WOOD MUSIC SCHOOL, with 
> than one thousand branches, can 
offer, 


its 


Whether student or teacher, write us 
today. 
ful opportunities we offer. 


SHERWOOD 


Let us tell you of the wonder- 


MUSIC SCHOOL 
Chicago 
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Olive Nevin Presenting American Songs 


Not long after her Atlantic City vacation, the writer had 
an opportunity to talk with Olive Nevin, soprano, who is 
meeting with much success in a program of American mu- 
sic in joint recital with Harold Milligan. She had just 
come from a rehearsal of, some new songs with Mr. Mil- 
ligan and was full of enthusiasm for her chosen work. 

“It is exactly the sort of thing I have always loved to 
do,” she said, “and that is to make sure the audience ap- 
preciates the value of the song to be sung before I sing it. 
Now with Mr. Milligan explaining my selections far bet- 
ter than I ever could, I am happy to confine my entire at- 
tention and interest to giving our wonderful American 
songs the very best performance that is in my power. I 
say ‘wonderful’ meaningly, too. I simply cannot under- 
stand the singer who still says that she, or he, has trouble 
finding really good American songs. Why, | find so many 
that I have a difficult time deciding which to omit from my 
programs. My work for ‘Three Centuries of American 
Song’ has been of the most stimulating and encouraging 
kind. The publishers have been so generous in sending me 
their songs, and what a wealth of good material I have 
found !” 

Having heard of the beauty of Miss Nevins’ costumes, 
the writer asked her to tell her something about them. 

“My colonial costume I designed myself,” she said. 
“Ever since I can remember anything, long before I took 
up the study of painting, I loved to paint pretty ladies in 
pretty clothes. It therefore was a joy to me to start with 
a couple of yards of old family lace, and from that plan 
the rest. I hunted the town over for just the colors in 
taffeta that I wanted, and then I painted my picture and 
my dressmaker did the rest. 

“I discovered the hoop skirt dress long before I ever 
thought of costume work. Winter before last, on my return 
from a recital trip, | found that 1 was being advertised in 





Photo by Apeda 


OLIVE NEVIN 


as she appears in one of the costumes she wears in “Three 
Centuries of American Song.” 


Sewickley to appear in an old folks’ concert for a benefit. 
Well, the other girls had scoured the town attics for heir- 
loom dresses, and when I started out in search of some- 
thing of the sort I could find nothing. When at the lunch 
table the day of the concert my mother quietly said: ‘I 
wonder if you could wear your grandmother's lace dress.’ 
After hearing that I almost dragged her up the attic stairs, 
for I had never heard that there was a lace dress. Well, 
we found it, and I wore it and was one of the best dressed 
girls at the concert. Now, using it as I do in ‘Three Cen- 
turies of American Song,’ it seems to me that there is 
something about it more than mere accident that this lovely 
lacy thing should have been preserved all these years. My 
grandmother was a singer too. In those days there were 
very few paid choir singers, and yet she held such a posi- 
tion for years, and was very much loved for her singing of 
ballads in concert. It is therefore a source of much senti- 
mental pleasure to me to wear this gown, with my mother’s 
jet necklace, in the work I love so much.” K. D. 


Another La Forge-Berimen Pupil Scores 

George Vause, a gifted young pianist, pupil of Frank La 
Forge and Ernesto Bertimen, has been engaged to tour the 
country with Margaret Matzenauer. Mr. Vause has met 
with great success in several western cities as soloist and 
accompanist, gaining the approval of the press and public 
alike. 


Attractions in Troy Concert Course 


The attractions for the twenty-fifth season of the Chro- 
matic Concerts in Troy, N. Y., will be as follows: Decem- 
ber 6, Paul Kochanski, violinist, and Carolina Lazzari, 
contralto; January 10, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison; 
March 16, the New York Symphony Orchestra; April 26, 
Louis Graveure. 


New York Trio November Dates 


The New York Trio bookings for November embrace 
concerts of the Verdi Club, November 9, at Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York; November 13, at Lawrence, L. I., and 
in Summit, N. J., on November 22. 





Jeffrey’s Annual Carnegie Hall Recital 


Helen Jeffrey, violinist, will give her annual Carnegie 
Hall recital on Friday evening, November 11. 
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H. E. Krehbiel—N. Y. Tribune. 


He is an artist of prodigious 
technical equipment, and his playing 
strikes out sparks like the magic flint and 
steel of the Persian fairy tale, whereof 
each one turns into a jinn. . . . The 
lines of his brush are bold, strong and 
sweeping as well as lurid. He carried the 
style of the Romany from the music of 
Lalo into that of Bach—the sonata in C 
for violin alone. It was irresistible in 
the concluding allegro, while the exposi- 
tion of the fugue was a marvel of clarity. 
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Makes New York Bow and Captivates 
the Metropolis 




















New York Herald. 


The new violinist is one more ad- 
dition to the small army of excellent 
players now before American music lov+ 
ers. His technical equipment is of a high 
order, but so is everyone else’s. He has 
a good tone in which clarity is conspicu- 
ous. . . . His bowing is full of dash, 
spirit and assurance. 








Morning Telegraph. 


There is something decidedly in- 
dividual about the Telmanyi style of 
handling the violin, personality and senti- 
ment are injected in each note. The tone 
he produces is big, sweet and vibrant. 
His expertness at double-stopping was 
fully developed in the Bach sonata for 
violin, 





Max Smith—JN. Y. American. 


The woods are full of violinists 
But few, very few have the musical cali 
bre of Emil Telmanyi. . But the 
compelling elements of his art lie un 
derneath the surface, spring out of a na 
ture essentially musical, essentially art's 
tic. And the fires of a temperament con 
trolled by intellect, by taste and a fine 
sense of proprieties, find vent in his tone 

What a tone! Big, sonorous, mellow 
always richly expressive, never vapid, 
even in delicate cantilena, or silvery fili 
gree tracery. A tone full of meat and 
sap! A tone of large resonance under 
the full pressure of bow, yet rarely 
marred by a rasp! 

A pity that there is neither time nor 
space to discuss his masterly performance 
of Bach's sonata in C major An 
achievement was this that placed him 
easily in the front rank of his profes 
sion 


























Evening Journal. 


Probably the most sheerly engrossing 
event of the day, the American debut of 
Emil Telmanyi. . . . It needed very 
little time taken in listening to him to 
discover that a real personality of the 
fiddle had been set down in New York. 

His rhythms bite, his finger tech- 
nic is so crisp it crackles, his cantilena 
It is enough for 
the moment to say that Telmanyi is the 


woos as it sings. 


most exciting experience of this sort 
one has had since Kreisler burst upon 
America. 








Evening Post. 


He plays like a Hungarian, with 
a fire and spontaneity that makes his bril- 
liant technic a mere side show. 





New York World. 


If Telmanyi had played nothing more 
than the Tartini-Kreisler “Variations sur 
un Theme de Corelli,” he must haye 
demonstrated the four cardinal points in 
his equipment as an artist—delightful 
purity of tone, pitch, great freedom of 
bowing and marvelous fluency 


























Brooklyn Standard Union. 


This new violinist should be 
classed among the members of his species 
whose tone is big. Moreover, his tone 
possesses a cello-like resonance. His 
technic is colossal. 





Evening Mail. 


Taut, high-strung, electrify 
ing was most of his playing, gay and fyll 
toned in the Lalo “Symphonie Espagn 
ole,” scholarly and with sparkling tech 
nic in the Bach sonata for violin alone 
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The quartet by Malipiero which won the Coolidge 
prize in 1920 had its first hearing in Paris on Octo- 
her 7, played by the Lener Quartet. 

On October 19 the Flonzaley Quartet played a 
new quartet by Enesco and a new “Concertino” by 
Stravinsky in Paris, both marked “first time.” 

é 

The Haverhill Gazette says of the old song, “We 
Won’t Go Home Until Morning,” that nothing in 
the history of music ever approached it for universal 
popularity. We most heartily agree! 

6 

Here in New York there is a Mischa Violin and 
a Samuel Fidelman, both of whom draw the tail of 
the horse across the entrails of the cat, as somebody 
once remarked. Out in Berkeley, Cal., there is a 
Jacob Fidler who also plays the violin, Incidentally, 
we know a Mrs. Trimingham who is a milliner. 

A ; 

According to a dispatch from London, the Prince 
of Wales is carrying four especially built snare and 
bass drums on his trip to India. The Prince is an 
expert “jazz” artist, having received lessons from 
American instructors in London. He will play the 
drums with the ships’ “jazz” band during the voyage. 

; ; 


How dear to the memory are those huge and fancy 
beer steins, useless to drink out of and an offense to 
the eye, which used to begin to dispense tunes from 
a music box concealed in their insides the minute you 
lifted them from the mantelpiece. Believe it or not, 
the idea has been adapted to powder boxes for 
“milady’s dressing table,” as the classy department 
store advertisers call them. For $12.50 you can 
have the “Blue Danube” or “Meet Me at the River” 
or even something appropriate out of the Pathetic 
Symphony every time you pull the cover off to put 
on your nose a little more of the same stuff you 
would take pains to remove from your floors. 

Fortune Gallo says that his season at the Man- 
hattan returned gross receipts of $130,000, an aver- 
age of $32,500 for each of the four weeks, a very 
fine record indeed with @ top price of $2.50." It 
proves once again that good opera at popular prices 
will pay. Mr. Gallo’s idea is to give out one dollar’s 
worth of opera for every dollar that comes in at the 
box office and it is this which accounts for his con- 
tinued and increasing success with the San Carlo 
company over a period of nine years, Last week the 
orgatiization was in Quebec, this in Montreal, then 
two weeks in Boston, after that one week each in 
Philadelphia, Washington and Pitsburgh, and then 
comes the jump to the Pacific Coast. Judging by 
advance sales, there is going to be the same success 
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all over the country as greeted the opening weeks 
here, a success which the untiring Impresario Gallo 
thoroughly deserves. 

— —~@- —— 

It is a self evident fact that artists who fail to 
secure an accompanist of high standard for their 
New York appearances handicap themselves from 
the start, There are today so many first class men 
available that there is no excuse for some of those 
who have been heard here this winter. 

sciowilinbapiatons 

“Clara Clemens,” writes some one in the Boston 
Transcript (presumably H, T. Parker) “is about to 
make a venture that should long since have been 
risked in American concert halls—a full program of 
songs by Hugo Wolf. Seemingly there is range 
enough in his pieces to conquer such a test.” Very 
true—but let it be recorded in the interests of jus- 
tice that Christine Miller gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall some three or four seasons ago devoted entirely 
to Hugo Wolf songs. 

There have been many male singers in vaudeville 
imitating female singers by the use of a more or less 
painful falsetto. Just now there is a new one, 
l.ord-Ain, who distinguishes himself from the others 
by the fact that the falsetto in which he sings so- 
prano or contralto is not unpleasant to listen to; that 
his natural voice—which appears to be tenor—is of 
good quality whether he uses it at the top or bottom 
of its range; and that he possesses the unusual in- 
telligence to have thought of presenting the quartet 
from the third act of “Bohéme” all by himself, sing- 
ing and acting all four parts just the way they are 
written, with comical and original effect. 

e — 

At the McCormack concert last Sunday evening, 
one of those human parrots who repeats everything 
that he has heard sat behind us. When Mr. Mc- 
Cormack had sung his first encore after his second 
group the parrot said to the woman who was with 
him: “Isn't it too bad that Mr. McCormack al- 
ways sings such cheap songs? He is such a fine 
artist. If he would only stick to high class music!” 
Now, as a matter of fact, what Mr. McCormack 
had given for an encore was Rachmaninoff’s “In 
the Silent Night,” and he followed it with the same 
composer’s “To the Children’ and a fine song by 
Frank Bridges. If that was the parrot’s idea of 
“cheap music,” one wonders what he would call 
good music. 

nec bio 
CRITICISM AND NEWS 

In newspaper reports of concerts where does news 
leave off and criticism begin? What is news in its 
relation to the concert ? 

News, in so far as newspapers are concerned, is 
what people want to read, what people are inter- 
ested in. That is the distinction that is clearly made 
by the editors and reporters who fill up their col- 
umns, and it will not be without interest to inquire 
what may properly be termed news in the matter of 
concerts that have been given—that is to say, what 
comes under the general head of criticism. Why 
criticism? Why critics? Are the critics teachers 
whose mission it is to tell our singers how to sing 
and our players how to play? Or are they repre- 
sentatives of the press—reporters—whose only duty 
is to give their readers the news? 

In order to render more clearly the difficulties to 
be confronted in searching for a reply to this ques- 
tion it will be well to take a single concrete case and 
see what the newspaper reporters have done with it. 

The newly reorganized Philharmonic Orchestra 
opened its season recently in New York and the 
event was considered of such importance that all of 
the leading papers gave it extended mention. The 
remarks of the reporters were, for the most part, 
informative, partly critical, and it is worth while to 
examine them in detail. Deems Taylor in the World 
informs us that there were “standees” at Carnegie 
Hall, thus placing the auditorium and the size of 
the audience. He further states that Stransky 
opened the eightieth season of the orchestra as Hill 
opened the fifth, with Beethoven’s fifth symphony— 
that, too, is interesting and informative. But at that 


‘point Mr. Taylor descends (the word is used ad- 


visably) to criticism, He states that Stransky 
“failed to maintain the pace he had set himself (in 
the first three movements) and.made’the finale .exas- 
peratingly deliberate.” He then gives some real 
information about Rachmaninoff’s tone poem “The 
Isle of the Dead”—its revision and shortening—but 
falls again into criticism when he says that Rach- 
maninoff’s second symphony, played the other day, 
“seemed to have faded a little, to reveal a bit too 
plainly its debt to Tschaikowsky in mood and devel- 
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opment,” and thus greatly lessens the force of the 
praise that follows: “but “The Isle of the Dead’ re- 
tains its vitality.” Then he further remarks that the 
opening section “went rather jerkily last night.” 
Follows a paragraph devoted to Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s prelude and fugue for piano and orchestra, 
which is interesting because the work is new. 

But now, best of all, Mr. Taylor remarks of the 
“Meistersinger” overture: “It could have been better 
played—they dragged it horribly at times—but who 
cares? It was ‘Meistersinger,’ the immortal wonder 
of man’s unquiet dream of beauty.” 

Exactly! Who cares? Do the people who want 
music news? It is not presumed to answer this 
question here. Like Hashimura Togo, we ask to 
know. But it may be permitted to call attention to 
the strange inconsistency of the critical portions of 
this report of the Philharmonic concert, for Mr. 
Taylor evidently thinks his readers will not care 
whether the orchestra dragged the ‘‘Meistersinger” 
overture or not, but imagines that they will be inter- 
ested in the fact that Stransky was not in accord 
with the critic’s interpretive ideas in Beethoven, 
Rachmaninoff and Mason! 

Max Smith in the American does not agree with 
Mr. Taylor of the World. He makes not a single 
one of the criticisms Mr. Taylor makes, and further 
states that “The Island of the Dead” “wears none 
too well,” while Mr. Taylor finds that it ‘retains its 
vitality.” It may further be remarked that this no- 
tice was the shortest of all and much information 
contained in the others was here omitted. 

Richard Aldrich in the Times gives a detailed 
account of the rejuvenation of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and recounts other matters as to personnel 
and manner that are not otherwise found in the press 
reports, but are real “news.” Two paragraphs as 
to Stransky’s conducting are not of the sort that says 
“this is good” or “this is bad,” but are genuinely 
instructive, both in the way of telling things that 
many people do not know and also, no less valuable, 
encouraging readers to want to know more about 
matters alluded to, It is constructive criticism. 

H. E. Krehbiel in the Tribune also gives a care- 
ful account of the rejuvenation of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra with certain details not included in the 
other accounts. His description of “The Island of 
the Dead” tells readers what it is about and gives one 
the desire to hear it. That also is constructive criti- 
cism. He calls it “A marvellous composition” (Max 
Smith says it “wears none too well.”) The fact 
is that Mr, Krehbiel’s entire column is of the sort 
that 1nust arouse interest and enthusiasm in the 
minds of his readers. It is full of real news and is 
in every way constructive, 

Finally the Herald, in an unsigned article, gives 
some account of the rejuvenation and reorganiza- 
tion of the orchestra, though very brief. Mr. 
Mason’s new work is “left for future inspection.” 
This is avoiding the issue with a vengeance! But 
the writer agrees in a certain way with Mr. Taylor, 
for he says: “Nor need there be any discussion of 
Mr. Stransky’s reading of the fifth symphony. It 
makes little difference how he or a dozen other con- 
ductors translate the mighty one in terms of them- 
selves. It is another matter of relativity. In the 
wide spaces of the centuries the faint light of every 
reading will be dimmed in the splendor of the work 
itself,” which is just about what Mr. Taylor says 
of the “Meistersinger” overture. 

It is impossible to give all of these notices here 
in full. If they could be given it would be dis- 
covered that it would be necessary to read all of 
them to get any one single complete account of the 
proceedings, i. e., the reorganized orchestra, its age, 
its beginnings, its new personnel, its program, what 
the works played are about and their nature, and 
this quite apart from any criticism whatever. 

Whether criticism is or is not news (except with 
regard to a newcomer on the concert stage) it is 
difficult to say. But it is sure that these matters 
of actual fact are news—that is, not news in the 
sense of being new, but in the sense of being in- 
formative. They are also important because they 
are constructive; they encourage people to want 
to patronize future concerts of the same organiza- 
tion; they build up instead of breaking down. And 
the critics themselves—two of them—agree that it 
matters not at all how a work is played. And it 
is pretty sure that newspaper readers feel the same 
way about it. 

When a new singer appears singers want to know 
about the technical side of the art, when a new vio- 
linist appears violinists want to know about the 
technical side, and so with other instruments. But 
the public wants to know all sorts of details as to 
appearance, manner, personality, attractiveness, 


magnetism and the like. 
The public should be considered. 


ee eeercenel 
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VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


A gentleman high in operatic executive circles 
remarked to us: “While the death of Caruso, as an 
artist is to be deplored, the end of Carusoism as an 
mstiution, will eveniually be a boon to the Metro- 
politan Opera House. The public is sure to realize 
now that operas are at least as worth while as sing- 
ers, and the Metropolitan will be able to count on 
equalized receipts and not have to rely on Caruso’s 
appearances to make up the deficits of the other 
performances. It will be possible now to widen the 
repertoire and give singers a chance at parts from 
which hitherto they have been excluded.” Our 
informant is right. We used to be amused fre- 
quently, and slightly irritated, when this conversa- 
tion occurred over the telephone: 

We: “Would you like to go to the Opera tonight 
with us?” 

X: “Who is singing 

We: “The opera is ‘Aida.’ ” 

X: “With Caruso?” 

We: “No.” 

X: “Well—er—awfully obliged, old man, but— 
well, | have a sort of partial engagement. I might 
have broken it if Caruso were singing. Ring me 
up some night when he does, will you, old dear, 
and I’ll be delighted to go.” 

nem eR 

“One of the abiding mysteries to me,” writes 
J. P. F., “is why, as you often have pointed out, 
Karlsbad and Meiningen have permanent opera com- 
panies, while Kansas City and Minneapolis have 
not.” It is no mystery. Karlsbad and Meiningen 
desire permanent opera companies, while Kansas City 
and Minneapolis do not. If they did, they would 
have them. At the present moment most of the 
cities in Germany, Austria, France, Italy, Hungary, 
and even Russia are on the verge of bankruptcy, 
but nevertheless they continue to maintain their 
opera houses and to give performances. That is 
the answer to J. P. F.’s question. 

ure, 

Karlsbad and Meiningen ought to help reestablish 
international trade relations by exchanging some of 
their grand opera for flour, lumber, live stock, and 
dairy products from Kansas City and Minneapolis. 

a 

Even if England does not produce the greatest 

music, its taste in the art is the best. 
RR eR 

Mozart is being played at a Parisian music hall. 
Which merely reverses the process of introducing 
music hall methods at some concerts. 

eRe, 

M. B. H. obbligatos with this: “The Loreley now 
is singing ‘The Botch on the Rhine.’ ” 

nme 

When Lada, the dancer, was touring in Georgia 
last season, says one who ought to know, she stopped 
off at a small town to make a railroad connection. 
As she had two hours to wait between trains, she 
walked, accompanied by her Great Dane, Queen 
Bess, to a small park in the center of the city. In 
the park was a darkie who stood close by observing 
the dog with wide-open eyes. After several minutes 
he approached Lada timidly and said, “Pahdon, miss, 
but what you all doin’ with dat dere bloodhound in 
town?” Lada, with a wicked sense of humor, re- 
plied that she was there at the invitation of the 
police. The darkie stepped back a few paces and 
said, “Good Lawd, miss, ye ain’t suspectin’ nobody, 
is you?” “Not yet,” replied Lada. The darkie 
shook his head and mumbled audibly as he walked 
away, “Either me or dat dere dawg leaves town 
tonight.” 
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nee 
What is a German among concertgoers ? 
nr ese 


World peace never will be attained as long as 
there is more than one grand opera company in this 
country. 

nm Fe 

At one time Dr. Richard Strauss intended to 
write a symphonic poem about New York. But 
that was before prohibition. 

zRme 

At The Friars Club the other day, Sir Harry Lau- 
der said that he does not trust a man who “canna 
sing while he wur-rks.” Well, what is the poor 
trombonist to do? =~ 

eRe 

Just because some of the artists at the regular 

Hippodrome performances stand on their heads, 


there is no reason for its Sunday matinee concert 
program (of October 23) to advertise Nina Mor- 
gana as a violinist and Vasa Prihoda as a soprano. 
Werhaps it was because of Miss Morgana’s flageolet 
tones and Mr. Prihoda’s singing quality. 

eRe 

A lady inquires: “Reading that Galli Curci is to 
don the mantle of Caruso, I would like to know 
which of his other garments will fall to the lot of 
the rest of the company at the Metropolitan?” 

2 FR 

A man aged 122 died the other day in Alabama. 
The last thing he said was: “What’s the Walska 
news today ?” 

RRR 

The head of a press bureau asks us to start a 
war on free concerts, “that is, concerts for which 
neither artist nor admission is paid. In talking with 
one of my clients the other day he showed me his 
list of artists for a series of concerts, Four of 
them were announced to appear at a so-called ‘free’ 
concert before appearing for my client. Do you 
imagine music lovers will await the appearance of 
an artist and pay to hear him if he can be heard 
free at an earlier date? Do you think these artists 
realize what they are doing? We have no argument 
with the artist who is paid for his services, no mat- 
ter whether an admission fee is charged or not. 
Our fight is against concerts for which no admis- 
sion fee is charged. I think some paper, and THe 
Musica Courier in my judgment is that paper, 
should lead the fight against this evil, and if you 
take it up, | can furnish you with ample support 
from artists. What do you think of it?” We think 
that free concerts of the kind in question never will 
be done away with, and therefore we feel unwilling 
to be the leader of a cause that is lost in advance. 
Some artists have business instinct and others. have 
not, and those who have not, never will acquire 
it in any other way than through experience. The 
kind of artist who appears free usually is not the 
sort who draws at the box office, but who hopes 
to gain publicity by public work of any description. 
For many years THe Musicat Courier endeavored 
to persuade artists never to give their services for 
nothing, but the campaign was fruitless and there- 
fore this paper abandoned it. An artist’s voice or 
instrumental ability is his own to do with as he 
pleases, and until concert and operatic performers 
form a union and lay down a law against free 
appearances (some such union now is in the process 
of formation in Germany), that pernicious practice 
is more than likely to continue unchecked. _ It 
flourished particularly during the war when artists 
were actuated by patriotism. 

eRe 

Apropos of what we recently wrote about Mrs. 
Edward A. MacDowell, we shall commit a grave 
breach of etiquette and without asking her permis- 
sion reprint a letter received from her last week ; 

Peterborough, N. H., October 12, 1921 
Dear Mr. Liebling: 

Will you be good enough to get into the paper a little no- 
tice of what was done. through the association for the Rob- 
ert Schumann daughters and Moszkowski funds? Harold 
Henry most generously gave his services for a benefit, and 
we cleared $150 there. He played most beautifully and had 
a fine success. We gathered another $100 through sub- 
scriptions, and I was able to send Mme, Zeisler $250 to be 
used at her discretion for the two funds. 

I understand that Moszkowski is in a very bad way. 

Is there any truth in the rumor that Mme. Grieg is in 
great poverty? I don’t know why I should assume any 
more responsibilities, Heaven knows I have enough of my 
own, but I can’t bear to think of this being possible, and | 
do believe I could gather together some money for her. I 
am better at getting money for other people than for our- 
selves. 

I start off this week on a long concert tour and have a 
very busy winter ahead. I am always sure of your interest, 
and before very long I am going to send in a little article 
which I hope you will make over and print as to the Colony 
League. I am sort of hopeful that if we get enough of these 
started through the country our troubles will be solved. If 
they aren’t soon, I will be buried and won't know anything 
about them. I am enclosing our little leaflet which we are 
using in connection with this form of drive. 

With my warm regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. MacDoweE.t. 

Nothing is known in New York about the pov- 
erty of Mme. Grieg. On the contrary, the general 
assumption of her friends here is to the effect that 
Grieg left some money well invested to produce a 
small income and that the royalties on his composi- 
tions continue to form a tidy amount. Furthermore, 
the Norwegian Government, unlike that of the 
United States, has not the habit of allowing its 
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gifted artistic creators or performers to suffer want 
through lack of funds. Herself a former concert 
singer of note, Mme. Grieg, if she is in distress, 
could count on her Government for help even if her 
friends in Norway and those of her late husband 
were unwilling or unable to relieve her. Moreover, 
the Musica Courter will make every effort to 
find out the truth about Mme. Grieg and to that 
end has cabled its Norwegian representative to make 
searching inquiries. Mrs, MacDowell’s letter throws 
a self speaking sidelight on her own character. 
Ree 

During an intermission at the Ottilie Schillig 
recital, Deems Taylor whispered to Katharine Lane, 
“*Twas Schillig, and the slithy, ete.” It was the 
work of but a few moments for Miss Lane to seize 
her clever pencil and pen a “Jabberwocky” parody 
on her program, She called it “The criticwocky,” 
dedicated it to Deems Taylor, and at our earnest 
solicitation has consented to let us present it to our 
readers : 

"Twas Schillig and the Halpersons 
Did Deems and Krehbiel on the Gil 


All Aldrich were the Hendersons 
And the Max Smiths out-Bill. 


Beware the Henryfinck, my son 

The eyes that glare, the brains that stall; 
Beware the Sanborn Pitts, and shun 

The frumious Morris, Paul 


He took his vorpal pen in hand 

Long time the lieder queens he sought 
So rested he, in Car-ne-gie 

And slept awhile in thought. 


And as in uffish thought he dozed 
The Henryfinck with eyes aflame 

Came whiffling by the critic rows 
And Stranskyed as it came. 


One two, one two, and thru and thru 
The vorpal pen did pierce the claque ; 
He left it dead, and with its head, 
He Leonard Lieblinged back. 


“And hast thou slain the Henryfinek ? 
Come to my arms, my Osgood boy, 
QO, Warren day, Opdyke, oh, Kay !” 
He Damrosched in his joy 
nem e 

Henry T. Finck compares Strauss as a contra- 
puntalist to Lasker as a chess player, and seems to 
point the conclusion that the composer is merely a 
musical mathematician and a tonal scientist. Per- 
haps, when he writes some of his orchestral intri- 
cacies. But what has Mr. Finck to say of Strauss’ 
“Rosenkavalier,” the finale of “Death and Apotheo- 
sis” many of his songs, and the “Don Juan?” 

zn re, 

If one could transplant some Don Giovanni of II 
Duca glands to Parsifal that character would not 
seem so irritating. 

ee <9 

At M. H. Hanson’s luncheon for Sinding last 
Monday, Conductor Josef Stransky was in rare 
anecdotal form. He told of being abroad last sum- 
mer and visiting Vienna where eight years ago he 
was a member of an unofficial club of musicians and 
writers who used to have a table of their own at 
the Café Imperial and foregather there every after- 
noon punctually at four o’clock. Hearing on his 
recent arrival in Vienna that the faithful little band 
still were keeping up their daily meetings, Stran- 
sky decided to surprise them by dropping in upon 
them unexpectedly that very afternoon. Reaching 
the café he hastened toward the table at which he 
had not sat for eight years and to his great delight 
found all his former associates present and noted 
that his customary seat was vacant. Not a soul 
looked at the newcomer, however, or greeted him 
in any way, except Leo Fall, the composer, who 
pulled out his watch, frowned, and growled at 
Stransky: “You're ten minutes late, as usual.” 

eRe 


Another one which Stransky brought from 
Vienna was about Mrs. Heller and Mrs. Cohn who 
were attending a performance of ‘Tristan and 
Isolde.” When the “Liebestod” was reached, Mrs. 
Cohn wept copiously, and between sighs and sobs, 
said fervently:: “That’s the way I’d like*’ to pass 
away—to die of love.” Mrs. Heller shot her a 
glance and remarked scathingly: “You? Well, I 
guess appendicitis would be good enough too for 
you, wouldn’t it?” 


an 
Sent to “Variationettes” by a celebrated com- 
poser: 
Nilly—“I’ve lost my ticket for the ‘Ring.’ ” 


Willy (severely)—‘Didn’t I tell you never to 
pawn anything ?” 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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ABOUT PRIZES 


Are the many prizes that are constantly being 
offered in America carrying out the high purpose for 
whith they are intended? 

Is the scholarship a useful or necessary aid to the 
progress of American music? 

Is study our most needful activity, and do Ameri- 
can musicians fail because of their ignorance ? 

Are competitive methods ever valuable in stimu- 
lating the output of the really gifted artist? 

Do we wish to encourage the increased output of 
mediocre composers ? 

Se 

These are just a few of the dozens of questions 
that pass through the mind of the puzzled American 
propagandist whose faith in the American school is 
unbounded, but who doubts the efficacy of most pres- 
ent-day methods, 

Prizes, as they are now offered and presented, do 
not always encourage our best men to compete, nor 
do they always encourage the public to believe in our 
\merican composers, 

And that public recognition is very important. 
Very important indeed. So important that, without 
it, we can never hope to become a really musical na- 
tion. The public has already become accustomed 
to the thought that a work that wins a prize is neces- 
sarily not a work that they will like. ‘The fact that 
a werk has won a prize is not a thing in its favor 
but rather the opposite. 1 do not pretend to be able 
to give specific cases in proof of this, but it is a fact 
nevertheless. What are the reasons of it? 

First of all it puts the work in the school-boy 
class. Children get prizes and marks and reports 
and the like. Children stand at the head or foot 
of their classes, Grown-ups compete in the open 
market. It is not how many prizes a man can get 
that counts in the work-a-day world. 

Yes. And then again, and what is worse—a 
whole lot worse—is that prizes have been given and 
still are given for works that are the best of a bad 
lot. Not good as compared with works of Beethoven 
or Chopin or Tschaikowsky, but good as compared 
with works of Jim Incompetent and George Ineffi- 
cient and John Talentless. On the ladder of the 
music of life they stand nowhere. They can just 
reach up to the lowest step and can scarcely get a 
foothold even on that. 

Suppose a business man were to say to you: 
“These clerks are all bad. But I am giving the best 
of them ten thousand dollars for being not quite as 
bad as the rest.” What would you do with a man 
like that? You would take him up into the adjoining 
country into a nice little abode of rest and shut him 
up where the plains are white and nuts abound. 

But when it comes to giving musical prizes to 
“encourage” (?) American composition, no such 
attitude ever seems to be adopted, True, the con- 
ditions of such prizes do sometimes include a clause 
which says that if no work is of sufficient merit the 
prize will not be awarded, but that little clause never 
seems to have much weight, judging by the result. 
Over and over again prizes have been given for 
works that nobody wants, that nobody plays (except 
as a favor to the composer or prize giver), that 
could not possibly be expected to compete with the 
best current output in the open market. 

There is no doubt—there can be no doubt—that 
the givers of these prizes mean well. But do they 
know what they are doing? It is to be doubted. It 
is greatly encouraging that the first award of the 
trustees of the Juilliard Foundation has been for a 
Prix de Rome, for it shows that the importance of 
real merit is fully understood, and that such a per- 
manent scholarship, to be given only to men who 
already possess technic and musicianship, will grad- 
ually raise the standard of American musical art. 

Temporary prizes, and especially prizes that en- 
visage American music as something essentially bad 
and that place a crown upon the best of a number 
of bad things, will never and can never raise the 
standard of American art. The whole psychology 
of such prize giving is wrong. It suggests inferior- 
ity in advance, and people, as already stated above, 
have got accustomed to the expectation of being 
bored by things that win American prizes and, con- 
sequently, by all works that are heralded as being 
“American !” 

The psychology of it is very curious. In the first 
place people who buy music do not care whether 
it is American or not. If it were flamboyantly ad- 
vertised as being “American” it is probable that peo- 
ple would want to know what is the matter with it. 
Is it so bad that it needs a prop? The many—and 
there are many—successful works past and present 
by American composers have none of them had to 
hang out their Americanism. These works have been 
successful because they are beautiful, and for that 
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reason only. They have not been any more success- 
ful than foreign works because they are by Ameri- 
can composers, nor have foreign works been any 
more successful because of the nationality of their 
composers. They have been successful in exact pro- 
portion to their power of giving emotion. 

In the second place American composers are not 
rising very rapidly because those who have done 
high class serious work have not been greatly reward- 
ed. You will think I am accusing the American com- 
poser of being mercenary? Exactly! So I am. 
’verybody is mercenary. Pre-natal influence is mer- 
cenary. Great artists are not born where there is 
no demand for great art. Wagners and Beethovens 
are not born into lands that will not welcome a Wag- 
ner or a Beethoven. And even if, by some accident 
of birth, they were to be born, they would not de- 
velop. We talk about them being pioneers, about 
the terrible struggle they have to get their works 
heard, about slow acceptance and appreciation and 
the like, but the fact is that the people are ready 
for the new style though they may not know it. 
The nerve centers of the people have ceased to react 
to the older school powerfully enough to satisfy 
them. They demand something new, The people 
are rarely reactionary. That is the province of pro- 
fessionals and critics. 

People like new things if they happen to be a 
distinct evolution from the old. That is to say, peo- 
ple will understand a new thing if it is closely enough 
related to the old familiar things to be judged by 
comparison. But if there is an unbridged space be- 
tween the old and the new, the general public finds 
it impossible to understand and enjoy what is being 
put before them. For people will always look upon 
art as a means of enjoyment, and those who in- 
duce them to support, by the expenditure of money 
and time, art works that give them but little enjoy- 
ment, will always be criticized, be they artists or 
managers, conductors or executants. That is the 
reason that people in Europe will invariably hiss 
works that give them no pleasure and occupy time 
that might in their opinion be utilized to better 
advantage. 

And, after all, can you blame them? They know 
very well that if they submit to the introduction of 
such works their pleasure will gradually be taken 
from them, and as that pleasure is a very real thing, 
they resort to the only means that lies within their 
power to maintain their rights. And so the radical 
composer is likely to be hissed even when his music 
is found ultimately to be as good as that which was 
popular at an earlier date. This all may be summed 
up in a single phrase; the artist advances faster than 
the public. Those who do ultimately win success 
are those who progress along the straight road of 
evolution, not those who go off on a side route that 
leads nowhere. This, however, is not a matter of 
thought but of talent. The artist does not do what 
he will, but what he can, 

Does any of this apply to the American composers 
who have been neglected? It does not. Examina- 
tion of the work of Americans for the past many 
years shows simply that they have done very little in 
the larger forms that is really worth while. If they 
had advanced the cause of music at all along the 
direct route either of European or American ideals 
their work would long since have been accepted and 
their success would have encouraged others to follow 
in their footsteps. The old phrase, “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success,” is true, particularly as regards 
hereditary influences, and talents are born where 
talents are wanted. 

“But,” you will say, “Americans love music of 
the highest class ; they support the best compositions 
of the best composers of all countries. Why does 
not this act as a breeder of American talent?” For 
the simple reason that, quite unconsciously, even 
those who are most impressed by the feeling that 
distance lends enchantment, feel that these works 
are foreign and not American. These very people 
who are moved to the greatest enthusiasm by the 
works of great foreign composers really love best the 
semipopular works of American composers, that is 
to say works by Americans in the smaller forms. 
And if ever the great American school arrives it 
will be by a natural evolution from these smaller 
forms, these truly American works, American in 
sentiment and ideal. This does not refer to ragtime 
but to the music of America in all its various styles 
and manners of which ragtime is only one, and a 
very unimportant and insignificant one at that. 

Must we patiently wait until this slow evolution 
gives us an American school in larger forms—sym- 
phony, opera? Can we do nothing to accelerate 
this progress? Most assuredly something can be 
done, but it cannot be done merely by giving prizes 
for works of small merit. It can only be done by 
keeping always before the eyes and minds of Amer- 
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ica some splendid goal worth striving for from gen- 
eration to generation, The newly established Prix 
de Rome will do much in this way, but that alone is 
not sufficient. What is needed is a very important 
permanent prize for an opera or symphony (either 
one or the other or both) to be given only when the 
great American work is forthcoming—a prize so 
large that it will assure independence to the com- 
poser. 

Suppose that such a prize were not awarded for 
years, what difference would that make? It would 
be the best possible proof that the ideal had not been 
reached. And if the prize was properly, constantly 
and consistently advertised, it would ultimately lead 
to the production of the great work, to the discovery 
of the first great American genius, and this result 
would thus be brought about more rapidly than 
would be the case if it merely depended upon the 
slow acceptance of the public which, as has already 
been shown, is always behind the advance guard of 
artistic endeavor. 

Let us have a big permanent prize—permanent, 
that is, until it is once awarded—and let us have, 
meantime, no prize-giving for works that the public 
cannot respect and which the public will never want 
—works that die stillborn and carry with them dis- 
respect for the whole American school. fe A 


pam oF eal 
THE MUSICAL MIRROR CELEBRATES 


Our London contemporary, The Musical Mirror, 
is a year old and has just issued its first anniversary 
number, The usual congratulations and many happy 
returns, colleague. We rather like you, for you are 
not so sadly solemn and consumingly serious as most 
of your English brother music papers. But do be 
a little careful with American references. Of course 
it’s a mere detail, but when you say that “Mme. 
Namara had the unique experience of singing at 
Bar Harbour (a fashionable watering place on the 
Massachusetts coast) one moonlight night in the 
open air to an audience of nearly 25,000 people, 
among whom were included the American President 
and the British Ambassador,” you could not be ex- 
pected to know that Bar Harbor is off the Maine 
coast and that President Harding certainly did not 
visit it last summer. (In fact, one doubts if he ever 
has been there, and one doubts, too, if Bar Harbor 
ever saw 25,000 people assembled together. That 
number would certainly breed famine in the little 
town.) Perhaps you misunderstood what Mme. 
Namara presumably told you in her usual charmingly 
excited way. 

a Ra 
BETTER MANNERS 


The house personnel at Aeolian Hall and at the 
Town Hall, through their unremitting courtesy, 
make it a pleasure to attend concerts in these places. 
Also at Carnegie Hall the house personnel is, as a 
rule, courteous and efficient, but there are one or 
two exceptions who should be given a special course 
in manners by the management. When starting to 
leave the Elly Ney concert the other evening by the 
door through which we usually go out, our way and 
that of several colleagues was suddenly blocked by a 
young man who requested us to go out by another 
door. The person was a total stranger to us and 
had neither uniform nor badge to indicate he was 
connected in any way with the hall. When we asked 
him who he was he replied he was an usher. We 
told him that having visited the hall regularly for 
many years past, we were compelled to doubt his 
veracity and that we should be obliged if he would 
run away and sell his papers. Why is it that only at 
Carnegie Hall these needless little irritations are 
constantly forced upon the public ? 


— +O - 
A GOOD MOVE 


It is Joseph Stransky, conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Society, who has taken the initiative in send- 
ing the following letter to us and doubtless to the 
other music reviewers of this city: “I realize that the 
ever-increasing number of concerts in New York 
has grown to be an enormous burden to the press- 
men, and it seems to me that attending the rehear- 
sals prior to a first performance may offer some re- 
lief. If you feel that a hearing of a novelty pre- 
liminary to its public performance is advantageous 
to the reviewer, I wish you to know that I will wel- 
come you heartily at any rehearsal you care to at- 
tend.” We certainly shall accept Mr. Stransky’s 
invitation with pleasure whenever he plays an inter- 
esting new work. 

The idea is to be heartily commended to every 
other conductor producing novelties and very es- 
pecially to the management of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 
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I SEE THAT 











Richard Strauss, the German composer, was welcomed at 
City Hall last Monday by Mayor Hylan. 

Pavlowa has opened her season at the Manhattan Opera 
House and is as lovely as ever. 

Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, and Beniamino Gigli are 
back from South America. 

Hanson gave an informal luncheon for Christian 
Sinding. 
George Reimherr, tenor, will give his first recital at the 
National Theater Sunday afternoon, November 13 
Wassili Leps will start an organization in New York to 
be known as The People’s Opera, Inc. 

Rudolph Gruen recently had six concerts in six days. 

Edmond Clement’s American tour is limited to two months 
on account of engagements abroad. 

Mary Garden has resumed her duties as director of the 
Chicago Opera. 

The Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales will open with 
Geraldine Farrar, Ada Sassoli and Edgar Schofield. 

Mildred Jamison, pianist, will go abroad in the spring to 


study. 

Georges Baklanoff has been notified that he must return 
to Russia within two months or lose his citizenship in 
that country. 

Herbert Witherspoon has arranged nine musicales for his 
pupils on Saturday afternoons at the Majestic. 

Feodor Chaliapin, the famous Russian bass, has arrived in 
this country. 

The Chicago College of Music has been forced to secure 
larger quarters and to increase its faculty. 

A monument has been erected in Palestrina, Italy, in honor 
of Pierluigi da Palestrina. 

Bertrand de Bernyz, founder of the Music Temple of 
America, Inc., died on October 24. 

— Mero will start a Coast to Coast tour on Novem- 


H. Rawlins Baker has resumed teaching at the American 
Institute of Applied Music. 

Entire programs of compositions by Adolph Foerster are 
being given frequently. 
Daisy Jean’s bookings include 

York. 

Four songs and two piano compositions by Mortelmans 
have been secured by Schirmer for early publication. 
Seven recitals in as many different halls in Chicago took 

place at the same hour on a recent Sunday. 

Applicants for Composer Membership in the Musicians’ 
Club of Women should address Mrs. Edith Lobdell 
Reed, 915 Ridge Court, Evanston, Ill. 

The enrollment in the music department at Westmister 
College has been unusually heavy this year. 

Myra Hess, the English pianist, is due to arrive in New 
York soon after January 1. 

Marinus de Jong will not return to America before the 
New Year because of his European engagements. 
Marion Lovell is the name of another successful pupil from 

the vocal studios of Mme. Soder-Hueck. 

The membership of the Matinee Musical Club of Phila- 
delphia has been increased to 1,000. 

The Grand Opera Society of New York is furthering opera 
in English, 

Louis Kazze, pianist, made a successful debut in Philadel- 
phia last week. 

The Society of the Friends of Music will give the first of 
ten concerts on November 15. 

The Chicago Amateur Orchestra is made up of well known 
business men of the Windy City. 

Hugo Riesenfeld arranged the music score 
“Peter Ibbetson.” 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi won three successes as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Annie Louise David will leave San Francisco for the East 
about November 15. 

Marcel Dupre, organist of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
will give recitals at the Wanamaker stores. 

Many distinguished musicians were noted at Estelle Lieb- 
ling’s New York recital last week. 

William Simmons, baritone, has been engaged to sing at 
the Spartanburg Festival. 
Theodore Thomson Hoeck, an 
played at Vassar College. 
Roberto Ardelli will create the tenor role in 
Gaia” at the Dal Verme Theater, Milan. 
Mrs. Dorothy Caruso and Gloria have returned to New 

York from Italy. 

According to the Newark Evening News, Reinald Werren- 
rath’s enunciation is an object lesson. 

“Singing is glorified speech, not mere vocal exercise, 
Mina Hager. 

C. F. Moors is said to be the oldest choir singer in America. 

Mana-Zucca and her husband, Irwin M. Cassel, gave a 
reception at Hotel St. Regis last Sunday. 

Edwin Grasse will play both the violin and organ at his 
Aeolian Hall recital on November 9. 

A pupil of Kathryn Carylna scored a triumph in Ireland. 

Carrie Louise Dunning, founder of the Dunning System, 
is in New York. 

The Miami Conservatory of Music and Art has just been 
opened in that city in Florida. 

Frieda Hempel is scoring unusual success with the “Kiss” 
waltz of Arditi. 

Cesar Borre has been engaged for two organ recitals as a 
result of an appearance in Brooklyn. 

Daniel Beddoe sang recently before about 50,000 people in 
Cincinnati, 

Ted Shawn’s admirers are of his 
artistic dancing. 

Anna Pinto, fifteen-year-old harpist, did some fine playing 
at her recent New York recital. 

The Goldman Concert Band will give its annual 
concert at the Hippodrome on November 13. 

On page 54 Irene Welsh tells of her war experiences 
abroad and her narrow escapes. 

Olive Nevin is continuing to win success in “Three Cen- 
turies of American Song.” 

The De Feo Grand Opera Company is holding a festival 
week of opera in Houston, G. N. 


several concerts in New 


for the film, 


eight-year-old _ pianist, 
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GORDON JOHNSTONE’S THREE NEW SONGS 
BID FAIR TO OUTRIVAL IN POPULARITY ANY 
LYRICS OF THIS DISTINGUISHED WRITER 


CARL HAHN, COMPOSER OF JOYCE KILMER’S 


~ “TREES,” 


SELECTED TO MAKE THE MUSICAL 


SETTING 


Gerdon -Johnstone’s lyrics have those subtle touches 
of pathos and tenderness and a singing quality that are 
equalled by few present-day writers. The lyrics, after 
all, are the germs of a song, and when the lyrics are 
by Gordon Johnstone and the music by Carl Hahn, the 
combination makes for wondrous charm. 

“The Little Woman in Gray”—This beautiful, pa- 
thetic song is the utterance of a soul steeped in that 
mother-love that has no language to be understood. 
The appealing tenderness of the verse finds a concord- 
ant note of full sympathy in the musical setting-and the 
reminiscent chord of an olden and beloved song but 
enhances its charm. 

“The Green Cathedral”—The spontaneity inspired 
by the composer’s reading of the verse is manifestly 
reflected in the broad and masterly composition, with 
its well-nigh religious fervor in dignified rhythmical 
measures—richly melodious. A song that will make 
an instantaneous effect and an abiding impression, 


“A Little Road Through Nazareth”—Deautiful be- 
yond expression is Mr. Johnstone's picture of Mary's 
little home on “A little winding way, where the olive 
tree calls to you and me to rest a while and pray,” and 
where “The little road that Mary loved, I see an open 
door, and her Baby plays through the sunny days with 
the sparrows on the floor.” This happy little home pic 
tured in the first verse is in the second turned to one 
of sadness where “The roses wait by the little gate and 
the sparrows watch the door.” The little feet are miss 
ing. But behold! “Down the little road that Mary 
loved, there comes a shining light through the world’s 
white tears down a thousand years, to burn in my soul 
tonight.” 

It would be difficult indeed to find three more beauti 
ful songs for any program. 

All of them are written for high and low voices, and are 
published by the John Church Company, New York and 
Cincinnati. A.M 








RICHARD STRAUSS AGAIN CONQUERS MUSICAL NEW YORK 





(Continued from page 5) 


music critics in particular, who had a fancied personal 
grievance against the composer) took the “patriotic” atti- 
tude that his music ought to be banned from our programs 
curing the war, and as it was easy for the violent inciters 
to lead the mob in such an attack, conductors, music clubs, 
and concert-givers weakly decided to give in to the vulgar 
clamor and eliminate Strauss. 

Needless to state, Strauss, like most of the world’s best 
musicians, took no active political or military part in the 
war, uttered no sentiments of hatred toward countries other 
than his own, and went on exercising his art, deploring the 
universal madness and striving to alleviate it by spreading 
the gospel of tone. The picture of Strauss (spread by his 
libellers), a South German, as a man of Prussian tenden- 
cies, Was a gross misrepresentation. Those who met him 
just after the war began and during its several years, know 
that he was a sad and sorrowing individual, full of sym- 
pathy and tragic regret. 

As soon as peace came and Strauss loomed up as a pos- 
sible concert proposition in America, the same tireless 
agencies that always have opposed and vilified him became 
active again, and several New York music writers urged 
the public to stay away from Strauss concerts or else to go 
there and make demonstrations against the visitor. It is 
difficult to characterize calmly the sort of writers who in- 
dulged in such a cabal. 


THe TriuMPH oF GENIUS. 


Happily a huge and rampantly enthusiastic audience gave 
the proper answer last Monday evening to all attempts to 
injure such a towering musical personage as_ Richard 
Strauss. After being honored by the Mayor of New York 
with a public reception at City Hall, Strauss was acclaimed 
like a hero at his concert, and the wild cheering and hand- 
clapping when he appeared constituted an ovation whose 
like perhaps never has been extended to any other artist in 
the history of our city. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra had been placed at the dis- 
posal of Strauss—a high and delicate compliment both to 
him and to the players—and when he raised his baton and 
the first few measures sounded every one expected that a 
true musical treat was to follow. And it did. Strauss is 
not only a gifted and authoritative conductor, but one with 
years of training and experience to aid him in carrying out 
his baton ideas, and as the Philadelphians had been re- 
hearsed finically by Leopold Stokowski (who knows the 
Strauss interpretative wishes to a dot) and then received 
the finishing touches from Strauss himself, they were a 
wonderfully willing and responsive instrument in his hands. 
The performances of the three works were nothing short 
of superb. 

Strauss AS A CONDUCTOR. 

Strauss does nothing sensational in his readings of his 
own works, and no hidden nuances, no “inner meanings” 
appeared with which expert listeners were unfamiliar. He 
has a steady, decisive beat, a dignified manner, and an 
evident desire to let his music tell its own tale without 
undue emphasis of the fact that he is its creator. He 
brought forth the details and the larger lines with quiet 
mastery and no straining after violent “effects,” such as 
other conductors often read into the Strauss scores. New 
York has heard louder and more bombastic performances, 
but none that were more fine, sincere, and convincing. All 
the color, glow, and passion of the “Don Juan” were in 
evidence, and a truly remarkable dynamic climax was 
worked up by Strauss in rousing fashion. The impish 
humor, the brilliancy, and the mock pathos of “Till” were 
revealed by a master hand and reminded one of the won- 
derful version the misguided Dr. Muck used to give with 
his great Boston orchestra. 

The “Symphonia” is not a favorite with the public, but 
its length and complexity did not appear as forbidding 
as usual when its composer laid bare the structure and 
emotional content of the piece. The audience gave him 
thunderous acclaim at the end of it. And it was well 
deserved, for he accomplished a great performance aided 
by a virtuosi orchestra that could not have been improved 
upon, 

Now that Strauss is here and has reconquered New York 
and our local public, it is certain that he will receive the 
same generous welcome everywhere else in this country, 
and that Germany and America may regard musical peace 
as having been concluded between the two nations. 








Mayor Hylan Receives Strauss 
Richard Strauss was the guest of honor at the reception 
given at City Hall on Monday noon, October 31, by Mayor 
Hylan. Dr. Strauss was welcomed by City Chamberlain 


Philip Berolzheimer, himself an amateur musician of stand 
ing who has been in charge of the city music during the 
Hylan administration. Mayor Hylan also spoke, mentioning 
the significance of Strauss’ visit to America. Dr, Strauss 
responded in German, speaking of the impression this of 
cial reception of him would make in Germany, as significant 
of the renewed relations between two countries and the 
strengthening of them on the basis of friendliness and 
peace. Dr, Strauss’ speech was translated by Goldmark, 


Philharmonic to Play Strauss Work 


The Philharmonic Society announces the first performance 
in New York of the fifth symphony of Sibelius as the fea 


ture of its second pair of concerts on Thursday evening, 
November 10, and Friday afternoon, November 11, at Car 
negie Hall. The symphony will follow the “Oberon” over 


For the remainder of the program Conduc 
tor Stransky and his men will present the “Bacchanale” 
from “Tannhauser” and Richard Strauss’ “Merry Pranks 
of Till Eulenspiegel,” the orchestra being augmented for 
the occasion, 

The Saturday evening series of Philharmonic concerts 
opens on November 12 at Carnegie Hall, with Stransky con 
ducting the orchestra in a Beethoven program, assisted in the 
violin concerto by Bronislaw Huberman Besides the con 
certo, the program will include the third “Leonore” over 
ture and the composer's fifth symphony. 

In the following “ony on November 17 and 18, the nov 
elty offering will be manuscript performance of Henry 
Hadley’s new tone cane ‘The Ocean.” 

The Philharmonic Orchestra will play at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, under Stransky, on Sunday afternoon, 
November 13, in the first concert in a series of six. The 
symphony chosen is the seventh of Beethoven, the other 
composers represented in the program being Rachmaninoff, 
Debussy and Wagner, 

Tickets for the balance of the season and for single per 
formances at Carnegie Hall and the Brooklyn Academy 
may be obtained at the respective box offices, and season tick- 
ets for the Philharmonic series of twelve concerts at the 
Metropolitan Opera House are on sale at the Philharmonic 
offices at Carnegie Hall 


ture of Weber. 


Rubinstein Club Begins Thirty-Fifth Season 
William Rogers Chapman, musical director, and Mrs. 
William Rogers Chapman, president of the Rubinstein Club, 
have returned to the Waldorf-Astoria for the winter. 
Choral rehearsals were resumed with a very large mem 
bership in the Astor Gallery on October 26, and will con 
tinue to meet every Wednesday morning at 10:30 o'clock. 
As this is the thirty-fifth season of the Rubinstein Club, 
many special celebrations are to be given, promising a most 
elaborate and brilliant season. The club having a waiting 
membership list, all those who desire to join should apply 
at once to Mary Jordan Baker, corresponding secretary and 
treasurer, 351 West 114th street, New York City, so that 
names may be placed in any vacancy that may occur 


Chaliapin Here 

Feodor Chaliapin, the famous Russian arrived 
last week on the S. S. Adriatic for several concerts in 
this country, the proceeds of which, it is understood, are 
to be devoted to Russian relief. He came from England, 
where he had sung a number of concerts with enormous 
success. He will remain here about two months and then 
return to Russia, stopping at European points on the 
way for more concerts. It is possible that he may be 
heard in some of his operatic roles at the Metropolitan 
during his stay here. 


r 
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Garden Resumes Chicago Opera Duties 


Upon her arrival in New York recently, Mary Garden 
started at Once on her concert tour, under the direction 
of Charles L. Wagner. She sang in Buffalo, Rochester, 
Boston and Rock Island, IIl., and then resumed her duties 


as director of the Chicago Opera Association Bruno 
Steindel, cellist, and Isaac Van Grove, accompanist, were 
the assisting artists. 
Biltmore Musicales Open with Farrar 

The Biltmore Friday morning musicales will open on 
Friday morning, November 4. The soloists on this ocea- 
sion will be Geraldine Farrar, soprano (her first appear- 
ance in New York this season); Ada Sassoli, harpist, 


and Edgar Schofield, baritone. 
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ANNA PAVLOWA AND NEW COMPANY RETURN 
TO BOSTON FOR THREE PERFORMANCES 


Special Series of Symphony ( 


Joncerts to Be Given—San Carlo Season Attracts Attention—Symphony Novelties—Concerts 


Well Attended—Items of General Interest 


Boston, Mass., October 29, 1921.—A large audience 
greeted Anna Pavlowa and her company of ballet dancers 
when they opened their Boston engagement of three per- 
formances last Tuesday evening, October 25, at Symphony 
Hall. Mme. Pavlowa was assisted by Laurent Novikoff 
as principal male dancer, while her surrounding company 
included a number of new faces. Theodore Stier con- 
ducted a small orchestra with his customary skill. 

The programs comprised familiar and novel items 
That of Tuesday began with the first act of Delibes’ 
“Coppelia,” which was followed by “Fairy Tales,” a new 
ballet founded on nursery lore with music by Tschai- 
kowsky, and was brought to a close with the usual group 
of “Divertissements,” including, for unhackneyed num- 
bers, Sibelius’ “Valse Triste” and Glazounoff's “Baccha- 
nale.” “Coppelia” was repeated Wednesday afternoon and 
“Snowflakes,” a ballet to music from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Nutcracker” suite, was substituted for the “Fairy Tales’ 
of the preceding program. On Wednesday evening 
“Chopiniana,” dances to music by Chopin, and “Amarilla,” 
ballet-pantomime of gypsy love, were the features. Seven 
“Divertissements” were given at both Wednesday per- 
formances, 

The advancing years may suggest to Mme. Pavlowa 
that she curtail the sum total of dancing which she had 
been accustomed to do at any one performance. But she 
retains her place as mistress of the rhythm, the grace, the 
dramatizing power, the passion, the beauty of the dance 
as she represents that art. Although hampered by the 
cramped condition of the Symphony Hall stage and by 
the absence of scenic background, Mme. Pavlowa and het 
company again exercised the fascination that has ever 
been associated with their work, It is to be hoped that 
Boston will be favored with a return engagement in 
the spring. 


SreciaAL SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


In compliance with a very evident popular demand, 
a special series of five Boston Symphony concerts will be 
given in Symphony Hall by the full Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under its rsegular conductor, Pierre Monteux 
Since the unprecedented sale of subscription seats for the 
regular twenty-four Friday afternoon and twenty-four 
Saturday evening concerts has left no reserved seats still 
available, except a few of the higher priced ones for 
Saturdays these special concerts at popular prices should 
prove an opportunity for many. 

They will offer, by including a representative choice of 
the finest symphonic music in the ideal performance which 


this famous orchestra can give, an introduction to many . 


into this field of art. Many also, familiar with symphony 


concerts, have been unable to obtain seats for the regulat 
series or to attend so large a number. 

The five soloists engaged to appear at these concerts 
will add to the interest of each. Two pianists are to play 
concertos with the orchestra—Alfred Mirovitch and John 
Powell. Estelle Liebling, soprano; Richard Burgin, who 
is now serving his second season as a concert-master of 
the orchestra, and Jean Bedetti, the leader of the cello 
section. 

The concerts will take place in Symphony Hall on the 
following five Monday evenings—November 28, January 
16, February 13, March 13 and April 10. A number 
of seats for the series have already been engaged by 
several organizations. The remainder will be placed on 
sale at Symphony Hall on Monday morning, November 7 

PROMISING SEASON FoR SAN Carvo. 

With the closing of the subscription books for the two 
weeks’ season of the San Carlo Opera, which commences 
at the Boston Opera House a week from Monday, the 
seat sale was opened to the public last week. Judging 
from the demand, there will be virtually capacity houses 
at every one of the sixteen performances. The fact that 
there will be fifteen different operas presented, there being 
but one repeat, “Madame Butterfly,” has met with favor- 
able comment. 

The total amount of the subscriptions to the three 
series, not including the subscriptions made for the Sat- 
urday nights and the Wednesday matinees and excluding 
the public sale to date, amounts to $24,000, according to 
a report made by Richard Newman, the local subscription 
manager to Impresario Fortune Gallo, of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera, who made a flying trip to Boston a couple 
of days ago. 

In addition to the subscriptions for the boxes and or- 
chestra seats by social leaders and men prominent in 
the business life of Boston, various colleges and schools, 
including Simmons College, Radcliffe and the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, have subscribed for large 
blocks of seats for every performance. 

Several Bostonians who witnessed the San Carlo operas 
in New York recently have brought back glowing reports 
of the artistic merit of the performances, and assurance 
is given by Impresario Gallo that the entire New York 
organization will be brought here intact. In fact, even 
the Manhattan Opera House Orchestra will be brought 
to Boston as well as the ballet, the chorus and artists. 

By special arrangement the performances of “Hansel 
and Gretel” for the matinee on Wednesday, November 16, 
will be for the benefit of the Camp Fire Girls, and special 
tickets are being sold by the members of that organization 
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which will be exchanged at the box office at any time 
for the regular seats. 

There will not be any changes in the repertory for the 
two weeks, which is set as follows: 

First week—Monday, “Carmen”; Tuesday, “La Bo- 
heme”; Wednesday matinee, “Faust”; Wednesday eve- 
ning, “Rigoletto”; Thursday, “La Forza del Destino”; 
Friday, “Aida”; Saturday matinee, “Madame Butterfly”; 
Saturday evening, “I! Trovatore.” Second week—Monday 
“Tosca”; Tuesday, “La Traviata”; Wednesday matinee, 
“Hansel and Gretel”; Wednesday evening, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”; Thursday, “Madame But- 
terfly”; Friday, “La Gioconda”; Saturday matinee, “Lo- 
hengrin,” and Saturday evening, “Otello. 

A new conductor has been added to the San Carlo 
Grand Opera staff. He is Ernest Knoch, who has 
conducted for the Chicago Opera, but who is better known 
in Europe, South America and Cuba than he is in this 
country; he is regarded by the critics as one of the best 
operatic conductors of the day. The other conductors 
are Carlo Peroni and Alberto Sciaretti, with Henry 
Hadley, the noted composer and director, as a “guest” 
who will direct one or two operas. 

Nove.ties AT SyMPHONY CONCERT. 


Novel music was heard at the third pair of concerts 
by the Boston Symphony, Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, October 21 and 22, in Symphony Hall. A suite 
for orchestra by Casella, assembled from his music to a 
“choreographic comedy” entitled “Le Couvent sur 1’Eau,” 
was played in its entirety for the first time in America 
The suite dates from 1912 and includes a “Ronde 
d’Enfants,” “Nocturne” and “Danse Finale,” “Barcarolle” 
and “Sarabande,” “Pas des Vieille Dames” and “Marche 
de Fete.” It is dedicated to Pierre Monteux and was 
originally played by the present Boston conductor at one 
of his concerts in Paris in April, 1919. This music is 
written throughout in the modern idiom, although the 
composer is said, perhaps facetiously, to have aimed at 
the “delicate archaism” of Scarlatti. It is imaginative, 
colorful and never commonplace. There are passages of 
beauty, as in the wordless song of the “Barcarolle,” which 
was skilfully and sympathetically sung by Laura Littlefield, 
the well liked soprano. But Mr. Casella’s piece fascinates 
chiefly through its ingenious instrumentation. The audi- 
ence received it warmly. 

Another novelty was ‘an arrangement for organ and 
orchestra by Wallace Goodrich of Caesar Franck’s chorale 
in B minor (No, 2), for organ alone, with Mr. Goodrich 
as the organist. This transcription has been reverently 
made, with no conspicuous alterations to mar the exalted 
beauty of the original music, and Mr, Goodrich’s sterling 
musicianship is evident throughout. Whether or not the 
spiritual loveliness of Franck’s chorale has been enhanced 
by this orchestral treatment is at best debatable. Mr. 
Goodrich’s abilities as an organist are widely known and 
he was deservedly recalled. 

The remaining number of the program was Brahms’ 
third symphony, in F major, which received a splendid 
performance, Mr. Monteux being particularly successful 
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answers to the music and conveys it. 


MAIER and PATTISON 


H. T. Parker in The Boston Transcript, October 27, 1921. 


To many a hearer, their perfections are still cause for wonder—the merging of their tone, 
until in blended measures neither voice is distinguishable. The unanimity of their accents, 
transitions, colorings; the twofold plasticity of their rhythms and modulations; their 
range from outspread and mounting sonorities to flicker, glint and the lightest of 
evenness; their edgeless jointures, their matched pace. More remarkable, however, than 
these virtues of surfaces and—source, indeed, of them—is the fusing of two minds and two 
temperaments into single response to a given music. Mr. Maier takes thought and com- 
prehends; Mr. Pattison does likewise. One man is by no means the other; yet the two 
understandings become in the concert hall as one. Mr. Pattison feels and imagines; so also 
Mr. Maier, and in the concert hall the sensibilities of neither musician, but a blend of both, 
There is more mystery in such mental and spiritual 
fellowship than in the mated magic of their fingers. Therein is the wonder and the spell of 
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in bringing out the wistful melancholy of the beautiful 
allegretto movement. The audience was extremely enthu- 
siastic. 

ZIMBALIST CREATES PRoFOUND IMPRESSION. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, gave a highly interesting 
recital October 23 in Symphony Hall. His unhackneyed 
program opened with Sinding’s suite in A minor, pro- 
ceeded to Schelling’s concerto, continued with Saint- 
Saens’ “Havanaise” and an arrangement by Ysaye of 
Saint-Saens’ “Caprice,” and was brought to a close by 
oa , own “Fantasy” on  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“ oq d » 

Seldom is it possible to hear the distilled beauty of 
perfect violin playing as that with which Mr. Zimbalist 
pleasured the deplorably light audience which heard him 
at this recital, To that technical dexterity which all Auer 
pupils seem to possess, this artist adds a warmth of 
tone, musical sensibility, sympathetic understanding of 
the music in hand and a degree of self-effacement that 
is all too rare. Apparently he is yet to be discovered 
by those who enjoy concerts of the highest order. Those 
who did hear Mr. Zimbalist Sunday were manifestly de- 
lighted; nor will they soon forget the experience. 

Preopte’s SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OPENS SEASON. 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer 
conductor, gave the first concert of its current series 
October 23 at the Arlington Theater. The program com- 
prised Tschaikowsky’s symphony in F minor and his 
fantasy, “Romeo and Juliet,” the prelude to Wagner's 
“Lohengrin” and the “Cortege du Sardar,” from Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff’s “Caucasian Scenes.” 

The orchestra now numbers seventy-three musicians 
and has the expert aid of Stuart Mason, composer and 
conductor. President L. H. Odell, commenting on. the 
change from Convention Hall, where the concerts were 
given last year, said: “We are indebted to the generosity 
of the management of the Arlington Theater to the extent 
of about $4,000, for that is what the contribution virtually 
amounts to, in providing us gratuitously with this spacious 
theater, with seats so unusually comfortable and so at- 
tractive an interior for our concerts, and also gratuitous 
advertising. The management also promises to contribute 
to our program, from time to time, talented artists from 
its opera company, all in co-operative endeavor to estab- 
lish a new musical center here.” 

A large audience enjoyed the concert and recalled Mr. 
Mollenhauer a number of times. 

PRAISEWORTHY PERFORMANCE OF “IL TROVATORE” IN 

ENGLISH. 

A thoroughly commendable performance of “Il Trova- 
tore” was to be seen during the third week of the season of 
opera in English at the Arlington Theater by the Boston 
Society of Singers. The principal parts were divided be- 
tween Mmes. Morrill, Allyn and Ewell (Leonora), Mmes. 
Ainslee and Boyden (Azucena), Messrs. Robison and Ar- 
nold (Manrico), Messrs. Henry and Deacon (Di Luna). 
This production was effectively staged and the performance 
was, generally speaking, a more finished one from every 
point of view than those of the preceding “Faust” and 
“Manon.” Verdi's score was less exacting for the orches- 
tra available than was the music by Gounod and Massenet, 
and this was a significant factor in the company’s success 
with the popular “Il Trovatore.” 

(Continued on page 42) 


S. P. of A. M. Presents New Works 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
held its third annual meeting at the salon of Magna 
Chordia, New York, on October 28. A_ short business 
meeting was followed by the performance of three works 
that have been published by the society—sonata for clari- 
net and piano, Mason; serenade for string quartet, Sow- 
erby; string quartet, op. 16, Reiser. Both quartet numbers 
were played by the New York String Quartet and the 
clarinet sonata by Gustave Langenus and Carolyn Beebe 
To those present, including members of the society and 
invited guests, the works played were the best possible 
proof of the utility of this worthy enterprise, for they 
displayed uniformly high merit, and one cannot but feel 
that they have every right to that permanency which may 
only be hoped for by works in print, never by manu- 
scripts. Publishers of music in America have never shown 
any desire or even willingness to print works for chamber 
music combinations. They claim that there is no money 
to be made from the publication of things of this sort, that 
they don’t “pay” at present printing and paper costs. N« 
doubt that is true, and as music publishing firms are not 
philanthropic institutions there is really no reason why 
they should accept the burden of the propagation of 
American music. That ought properly to be the care of 
America and Americans. Hence the organization of the 
Society for the Publication of American Music. This 
society charges a small sum for membership (life mem- 
bership $100, annual membership $5), and the entire 
fund thus collected is used for the publication of music 
by American composers selected by competition. If you 
believe in the future of American composition, join! 
Address William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison avenue, New 
York. Every member receives one copy of each work 
published. 


Duval Musicale-Reception 


Over a hundred guests spent an enjoyable afternoon 
at the invitation of J. H. Duval, vocal teacher, in the 
Myrtle rooms of the Waldorf-Astoria, Sunday afternoon, 
October 30. A fine program was given by Ida Heydt 
coloratura soprano; Paul Costello, tdnor, and Grace 
Elliott, pianist. Miss Heydt sang the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust, ” “Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces” (Young) 
“Retreat” (La Forge), “Goodbye” (Tosti) and the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia.” Her voice is one of great flexi- 
bility and power, she has admirable technic and is sincere 
in her interpretations. Mr. Costello was heard in “E 
Lucevan le Stelle,” from “Tosca,” and in “Lohengrin’s 
Narrative.” He quite captivated his hearers with his 
sweet tenor voice, singing always with ease. Miss Elliott 
was heard in two Chopin etudes, and “Forest Murmur- 
ings,” by Liszt. Besides showing skill as a soloist, she 
made an excellent accompanist. 
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“Tito Schipa’s 


Success in Mexico is So 
Sensational That We Recall 


Only That of Caruso.’ 


“T cannot recall an artist 
so complete as Schipa.”’ 


“The triumph of the 
evening went to Schipa 
a colossal singer.”’ 


“Schipa is the King of 
Tenors.”’ 


“MANON” 


Tito Schipa’s success in Mexico is so sensational 
that we recall only that of Caruso. Everyone had 
been anxiously awaiting the evening of his debut so 
it was not surprising that crowds collected as early 
as the afternoon in order to gain admission. And a 
couple of hundred, who were unable to get seats, went 
away disappointed, In fact, one might say that the 
expectations were so great that the people became 
uneasy as they waited for the famous Italian tenor to 
make his appearance on the stage And when he 
did appear he was received with absolute silence. The 
public in Mexico is a severe one! 

When his beautiful and sweet timbred voice began 
to ring through the big theater, they at once under 
stood, however, that before them stood a great singer. 
Expectations increased. They waited breathlessly for 
the famous “Dream.” In this aria, Schipa soared to 
great heights and his hearers were aroused to wildest 
enthusiasm. Men and women’ stood up and waved 
their handkerchiefs, demanding that the singer re- 
peat the aria. Truly Tito Schipa’s voice in this piece 
was marvellous and his diction and phrasing that of 
a great master. After he had sung the “Dream” for 
a second time, delirium reigned. He was tendered an 
ovation that could only be compared to that given 
Caruso when he sang here. Seldom does an artist 
possess such dramatic temperament, such beauty of 
voice and such elegance of style. What a pity it is 
that Schipa was not brought here before. He cer 
tainly saved the present season, which was in rather 


or 


a shaky condition.—Las Noticias, September 25, 1921 


In my long career as a critic, | cannot recall an 
artist so complete as Tito Schipa, and | have in mind 
Enrico Caruso in “Pagliacci.”” Titta Ruffo and Schial 
apine are among the great stars who linger in my 
memory and yet I must say that Tito Schipa made 
the biggest impression upon me. Schipa is a singer- 
actor, which is a rare combination. He brings to the 
stage a wonderful fusion of qualities that at once 
captivate all who hear him. Schipa as an actor ranks 
with the famous interpreters of the drama. He makes 
his operatic characters live and yet his action is sim- 
ple and not forced—the attribute of a really great 
artist. 

His beautiful voice is always at the service of his 
intelligence and all his effects are artistic and never 














exaggerated. Tito Schipa handles his voice as a mas 
ter of the olden days The different registers are so 
pure, so clear that I recall Kubelik and his violin, 
His diction is perfect and his articulation is such as 


few other artists have The sweetness of his enun- 
ciation coupled with the purity of his voice in the 
“Dream compelled unusual admiration What beau 
tiful exultation in the scene of San Sulpicio! What 
glorious and vibrant expression of love was expressed 
in his voice What marvellous facial expression! 
Schipa is a great artist who knows every detail of 
his roles He is not a note-producer! He has brains 
and a heart that are reflected through his magnifi 
cent voice.—tt| Democrata, September 26, 1921 


“BARBER OF SEVILLE” 


The triumph of the evening went to Tito Schipa—a 


colossal singer who sang the role as we have never 
heard it before He is elegant and at the same time 
jolly But his joviality is of an aristocrat All those 


trills of the marvellous antique music come from his 
mouth so purely and clearly that one wanted to listen 
with his eyes closed The serenade of the first act 
xiven to his own iccompaniment on the guitar, was 


the work of a singer whom we shall never forget 


And he won a tremendous ovation Admirable! Ad 
mirable! Admirable!—t! Democrata, September 26, 
1921. 
Lt) _ T 1 
MIGNON 
Another tremendous success fell to Tito Sehipa in 
‘Mignon.’ Schipa in all of his lyrie rol is the 


King of Tenors. Nobody can compare with him His 
farewell to Mignon was worth the price of admission 


alone. When he is on the stage, he is the center of all 
attention, unfortunately for the other singer Schipa 
is not Schipa.when he sings He is the character he 
is portraying and that makes him the unusual artist 


that he is.—Independiente, October 11, 1921 


“TOSCA” 


The verdict of tonight's performance may be aid 
in three words: Triumph for Schipa Tito Schipa in 


“Tosca” gave life to all the phrases that we have 
heard many times before The voice of this tenor is 
the kind that arouses great enthusiasm The heart 


and soul that he puts into his singing makes his pub- 
lic eee n with religious fervor Las Noticias, October 
14, 192 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Features New Works 


‘The Philadelphia Symphony at a recent weekly concert 
at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, presented two 
numbers which were given as novelties and were heard 
for the first time by an American audience. The fifth 
symphony by Sibelius revealed new thoughts in symphonic 
form of expression, and one who has been used to hearing 
teethoven and Brahms symphonies cannot but wonder 
and feel the new beauties which this composer expresses 
It takes one on a voyage through the country which Sibe 
lius knows so well, and speaks of the hardships, the ago- 
nies, the pessimism, and yes—the philosophies of the people. 
In form it hardly resembles a symphony, It is a tone 
poem divided into four parts, none of which are neces- 
sarily related, but all of which express a sorrow deeply 
felt throughout the entire work. The whole work was 
given a profound reading by Dr. Stokowski 7: 

The second feature, the “Gymnopodies” by Satie, and 
arranged for orchestra by Debussy, tended to show more 
forcibly how well he knew the possibilti¢s of the orches 
tra, and what really beautiful effects can be brought out. 
It is a composition, charming in expression, bright and 
delightful 

The concert opened with the “Carnival” overture by 
Dvorak, which was played in a spirited manner, and 
closed with “Francesca da Rimini” by Tschaikowsky. In 
the latter Stokowski again showed what a great Tschai 
kowsky conductor he is, rising to the greatest heights and 
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deriving all that there was to be had from that com- 
position. K. D. 


Estelle Liebling Sings at “Woman Pays” 


At the weekly luncheon of the “Woman Pays” Club at the 
Hotel Algonquin on October 26, the members were enter- 
tained by Estelle Liebling, soprano, who sang a group of 
songs by H. O. Osgood, winning from the unusually large 
number present the same enthusiasm which had been shown 
the evening before at her recital in the Town Hall. Mr. 
Osgood, Associate Editor of the Musica Courter, was the 
guest of honor on this occasion. He made a few humorous 
remarks upon “The Pleasure and Profit of Writing Art 
Songs,” proving by the testimony of a royalty sheet that he 
had owed himself ninety-four cents at the end of the first 
year of publication; he also played the accompaniments for 
Miss Liebling. 





Leps to Start New York Operatic Society 


Wassili Leps, who has been very successful with the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society, a semi-professional organ- 
ization which has given the Quaker City occasional per- 
formances of good opera for many years past, is to start 
an organization in New York along similar lines to be 
known as “The People’s Opera, Inc.” When the plans are 
perfected the Musicat Courter will publish them in full. 











Op. 59. Episodes Lyriques 


Chaconne — Mazurka— Intermezzo -En valsant La 
fileuse-—-Aubade Sur l’eau—Jonglerie—Epilogue. 
Op. 63. 16 Etudes. Four Books 


Published separately 
Etudes No. 2. 
No. 6. 
No, 10, 
No. 14. 
Op. 71. Strophes 
Two Books. 
Op. 76. Vignettes 
Dédicace—Boite 4 musique—Les Marionettes—La 


jJanseuse entétee—Dans la gondole—MINUETTO VEC- 
cu1io—Le petit Espagnol—La princesse lointaine. 
Published separately: MinueTTo VECCHIO. 


Op. 77. Deux Morceaux 


Wilhelm Hansen, Music Publisher, Copenhagen 
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Barcarolle—Valse tendre. 


Quintet 
Quintet for Piano, two Violins, Viola and Violoncello. 


Masques 


Les REVERENCES — Ariette— Masovienne— Orientale — 
Pierette. 

Preparatory Studies 
for Advanced Technique. 


Neupert—Friedman 
33 Etudes 
Published separately. 
Etude, A-minor 
. F-major 


Two Pianos, Four Hands 
Op. 70. Suite 
Tema con variazioni 


Choral—Finale. 


Violin and Piano 
Les Reverences, Minuet 
Transcribed by Leopold Auer 























ing Post, October 13: 


heard her in opera, 








the easiest thing in the world.” 


MISS JARDON has been for the last five years a constant pupil 


—and still is—of 


Dorothy Jardon’s Chicago Success 


When Dorothy Jardon reappeared in Chicago 
Karleton Hackett wrote in the Chicago Even- 


“Miss Jardon showed last evening singing technique of a high 
order, but it was used as technique ought always to be used, only to 
make clear the meaning of the music. 


Her voice was lovely in quality, in perfect tone and modulated 
from the softest pianissimo to a fine forte. 
technique. She told the story so clearly that I think I did not miss 
a word, and she made the story carry across the footlights. 
a lot of skill to do this, yet Miss Jardon made it sound as if it were 


She sang better than I ever 


So much for the vocal 


It takes 








WILLIAM S. BRADY, 137 West 86th Street, New York 
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Another Regneas Pupil Launched 


Monday evening, October 24, at the studio of the eminent 
instructor, Joseph Regneas, an excellent recital was given. 
A modest invitation was issued by Gitla Erstinn, a young 
coloratura soprano, to hear her first New York recital at 
the spacious studio of her instructor. Miss Erstinn, a slip 
of a girl not quite twenty, gave, with the greatest modesty 
and’ simplicity, yet perfect poise, an exacting program 
which revealed splendid technic, breath control and a lovely 
voice, 

Her opening number was the recitative and aria from 
Donizetti's “Linda di Chamounix.” Her voice is one of sil- 
very purity, warm and limpid, and a fluent coloratura, and 
the bird-like high notes at once challenged attention. This 
number was followed by a group of gems from song lit- 
erature. Schumann’s “Thou Art Like Unto a Flower” and 
Franz's “Stars With Little Golden Sandals” were sung 
with exquisite taste, legato and warmth. One could but 
wish that through the years of successful singing which it 
seems safe to predict for this little daughter of Virginia, 
that her style and art ideals may remain as pure and fair 
as now. The “Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto” brought 
rounds of applause for the ease, beauty and grace of its 
delivery. Later, songs of humorous vein and of intimacy 
showed that Miss Erstinn has rare interpretative ability. 
Throughout, there was no forcing and her phrases were 
beautifully sustained. At the conclusion of a long and dif- 
ficult program the audience clamored for more, and more 
were given with no trace of fatigue being noticed. 

Mr. Regneas was the center of an admiring crowd 
which agreed that such a display of the teacher’s art was 
an eloquent tribute, and that Gitla Erstinn is a name to 
watch, as she is bound to do credit to our native art. On 
the following evening Miss Erstinn started for the South 
on a ten days’ tour. 

Miss Barbot was at the piano. 


De Feo Opera Company in Houston 


The De Feo Grand Opera Company, Inc., of which 
George De Feo is president, left New York on October 27 
for Houston, Tex., to hold a festival week of opera at the 
Auditorium in that city, beginning October 31. The reper- 
tory will include “Otello,” “Madame Butterfly,” “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” “La Forza del Destino,” “Rigoletto” and 
“Haensel and Gretel.” The season will end on Saturday, No- 
vember 5, with a gala concert in which all the artists will 
take part. The personnel of the company consists of Zino 
de Machot, Dora de Phillippe, Mary Carson and Pina 
Melville, sopranos; Ida Paggi, Pina Mattfeldt and M. Pot- 
ter, mezzos; Tom Burke, Giovanni Diaz, F. Montelli and 
Nicola Zerola, tenors; R. Bonelli, Adam Dockery and Ric- 
cardo Stracciari, baritones, and P. Bozza, Italo Picchi and 
V. Trevisan, bassos. The conductors are Maestro del Ore- 
fice, G. Leotti and A. Bruno. 


—— 





American Institute Issues Calendar 


The calendar for this season, the thirty-sixth, beginning 
with November 5, of the American Institute of Applied 
Music, Kate S, Chittenden dean, and J. Lawrence Erb man- 
aging director, follows: , 


November 5, 11 a, m,—classes in ear-training, sight-reading and 
introductory harmony for junior students; November 9, 12 m.—lecture 
recital by Mrs. George Lee Bready, on “La Tosea;” November 14, 
8:15 p. m.—first public students’ recital. The following are at 12 
noon: November 23—lecture by J. Lawrence Erb on “Acoustics for 
Music Students;’"’ December 7-—lecture by J. Lawrence Erb on 
“Acoustics for Music Students; January 18—lecture by Oscar C. 
Sonneck on “Roots of American Musical Life; February 1—lec 
ture recital by Mrs. George Lee Bready on “Le Chemineau;” Feb- 
ruary 15—-lecture recital by Walter G, Bogert on “The Origin of 
the Opera;” March 1—lecture recital by Lotta Van Buren with a 
program of clavichord music; March 15-—lecture by Oscar G, Son- 
neck, subject to be announced; March 29—lecture recital by Fannie 
O. Greene on “The Wagner Music Dramas;"’ April 12—lecture re 
cital by Fannie O, Greene on “The Wagner Music Dramas.’ 
Special invitations are sent for faculty recitals, students’ public 
recitals and receptions. Informal recitals by pupils are private. 


’ 


Hambourg to Give Recital Here 


Boris Hambourg, a member of the well known Russian 
family of musicians, who has been heard before as a mem- 
ber of the Hambourg Trio, will come forward in a lone re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of November 4. His 
program will include some of the numbers which he played 
at his London recitals during the past summer, among them 
the sonata in F major by Marcello, the Bach suite No. 1 in 
G major, Eugen d’Albert’s C major concerto, and shorter 
works by D’Indy, Glazounoff, Hure and Harty. 





Malkin School Faculty Concert 


The Malkin Music School headquarters was crowded 
October 22, when Manfred Malkin, pianist; Mme. Onelli, 
vocalist; Jacques Malkin, violinist, and Yasha Bunchuk, 
cellist, all appeared in a faculty concert. At the piano were 
William Juliber and Gregory Ashman, and needless to say 
all the offerings were warmly applauded. 


Grace Hofheimer Returns to New York 


After having spent the entire summer in France, where 
she studied and appeared in concerts, Grace Hofheimer, the 
young American pianist, returned to New York and at 
once resumed teaching activities at her Steinway Hall studio. 
Miss Hofheimer will be heard in the metropolis in recital in 
the spring of 1922. 


Werrenrath at Carnegie Hall November 13 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, will give a New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, November 13. 
He will open his program with Schubert’s “Du bist die 
Ruhe,” and will include on it four songs by Frank Bridge 
and several by American composers. 
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Elly Ney’s Reception 

The board of trustees of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the city of New York gave a reception to Mme. Elly Ney 
in the hall of the Institute of Musical Art, 120 Claremont 
Avenue, on Saturday afternoon, October ‘29. The cere- 
monies opened with a musical program artistically rendered 
by pupils of the institute, after which, Director Frank Dam- 
rosch addressed the audience and introduced Mme. Elly Ney 
and her husband, Willy Van Hoogstraten. Dr. Damrosch 
remarked in a jocular manner that he did not know whether 
Mme. Ney intends to answer by speech or otherwise, which 
produced sincere applause. Mme. Ney’s response was the 
first movement of Beethoven’s sonata, op. 106. Her virile 
and musicianly performance of this work, which brought 
forth spontaneous applause will long be remembered by all 
who were fortunate to have heard her. 

The audience then adjourned to the reception room where 
refreshments were served. 


Annie Louise David Soon Coming East 


On October 9 Annie Louise David, the harpist, played 
in Stockton, Cal., and made a very favorable impression, 
the reviewer of the Daily Evening Record saying in part: 
“The harp appeals as the instrument of romance, as well 
as of devotion, and to Miss David’s magic touch its strings 
ripple the laughter of life’s lightest joys, and anon whisper 
the secrets of the soul’s deepest feeling.... She was 
generous in her response to the insistent demand of the 
audience for more than the program provided, and it de- 
tracts nothing from the appreciation of genius to say that 
in part the applause was a tribute to the winsome smile and 
pleasing grace of the artist.” 

On November 11 Miss David will play in San Francisco 
at the Pacific Musical Society and she will then leave for 
New York about November 15. 


Friedberg Scores Under Mengelberg 

Carl Friedberg, pianist, who will tour America again dur- 
ing 1922-23, recently appeared with the Concertbouw, 
Amsterdam, under the direction of Mengelberg. The fol- 
lowing letter was received by Annie Friedberg from Mr. 
Bottenheim, secetary to Mr. Mengelberg: 

“I waited to write you as | wanted to tell you that yes- 
terday Mr. Friedberg was soloist with Mengelberg and 
played the Schumann concerto in marvelous style with a 
tremendous success. Mengelberg was perfectly satisfied 
and there was a special treat for everybody. The Schumann 
concerto was wonderful and Mr. Friedberg is certainly a 
great artist.” 


Ethel Frank London Soloist for Strauss 


Ethel Frank, the admirable American soprano, has 
been engaged to sing those songs of Richard Strauss 
which will be included in the latter’s program when the 
eminent composer makes his first appearance in London 
since the war. The concert will take place January 18 at 
the mammoth Royal Albert Hall. 

Miss Frank's selection for this concert may serve as a 
commentary not only on her voice, skill and musical sen- 
sibilities, but also on her popularity with the London 
public since the brilliant successes which she won in the 
English capital last spring. 


Reimherr’s Interesting Recital Program 


George Reimherr, tenor, whose artistic programs have 
caused much comment among the musical profession, will 
give his first recital of the season at the National Theater, 
Sunday afternoon, November 13, at three o’clock. He will 
present a program of uncommonly beautiful songs by Sto- 
jowski, Johns, Wachtmeister, Vanderpool, Schauffler, Haile, 
Franz, Dohnanyi, Arensky, Karganov, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Moussorgsky. He will also feature for the first time a cycle 
of songs from the Chinese by Dirk:Foch, the well known 
Dutch conductor and composer. 


Reception to Grainger 
A reception in honor of Percy Granger and his charming 
mother was given by Carolyn Beebe in her Carnegie Hall 
studio, on Sunday afternoon, October 30. Many celebrities 
from all parts of the world attended. Refreshments were 
served. eee 
Mildred Graham’s Recital November 4 


Mildred Graham, soprano, has arranged an interesting 
program for her song recital at Town Hall on the after- 
noon of November 4. 





New York Musical Attractions 


“Blossom Time” (musical comedy on the life of Franz 
Schubert), Ambassador Theater. 

“Bombo” (Al Jolson’s Revue), Jolson Theater. 

“Get Together” (extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“Love Dreams” (musical play), Apollo Theater. 

“Good Morning, Dearie” (opening week), Globe Theater. 

“Music Box Revue” (with all-star cast), The Music Box. 

“Sally” (last season’s phenomenal musical show), Am- 
sterdam Theater. 

“Shuffle Along” 
Theater. 

“The O’Brien Girl” (George M. Cohan’s revue), Liberty 
Theater. 

“Tangerine” (musical comedy), Casino. 

“The Greenwich Village Follies of 1921” (spectacular 
revue), Shubert Theater. : 

Feature Pictures THat CONTINUE. 

“The Three Musketeers” (the Fairbanks masterpiece), 
Lyric Theater. 

“Theodora,” Astor. 

“Peter Ibbetson,” Criterion. 


(all negro revue), Sixty-third Street 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Grasse Violin and Organ Recital, November 9 


Edwin Grasse, violinist, organist and composer, will give 
a violin-organ recital at Aeolian Hall Saturday evening, 
November 9. Mr. Grasse’s violin compositions have been 
played by Kreisler, Heifetz, Maude Powell, Thelma Given 
and Theodore Spiering, and his works for organ by Charles 
Heinroth, Tertius Noble, Daniel Philippi and others. At 
the age of fifteen he won first prize at the Brussels Con- 
servatory as a pupil of Cesar Thomson. 


OBITUARY 


. M. Parvin 


Z. M. Parvin, well “le composer and teacher of music, 
and formerly dean of the School of Music of the Willa- 
mette University, Salem, Ore., died of apoplexy at his home 
in Portland, Ore., October 20, aged seventy-nine years. 

Mr. Parvin was born in Indiana, April 25, 1843, and went 
West in the early ’70s. Until 1883 he had charge of music 
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in the California State Normal School at San Jose, after 
which he went to Oregon to take over the music direction 
at Willamette University. He served during the Civil War 
and was head of the Veterans’ Quartet. He also composed 
many musical numbers and during the World War wrote 
many patriotic songs. 

He is survived by his wife and three children, Mamie T. 
Brown, of Portland; J. R. Parvin, of Silver Lake, Wash., 
and C, A. Parvin, who is in the East. The funeral services 
were held October 22 at Salem, Ore. 


Bertrand de Bernyz 

Bertrand de Bernyz, born in Warsaw, Poland, in 1868, 
died at his New York home, 58 West 72nd Street, on Oc to 
ber —- after a lingering illness. Mr. De Bernyz was active in 
New York as singing teacher for about ten years. Prior to 
coming to America he taught vocal art in Vienna and Berlin, 
and also managed several operatic enterprises. His last ven- 
ture in which he centered great hopes was the Music Temple 
of America, Inc., of which he was founder and director. 
This organization was formed by Mr. de Bernyz with the 
sole purpose of producing grand opera in E nglish, At the 
time of his death his forces were active rehearsing for the 
production of several operas, 

He is survived by his widow, Clara, 











VIOLIN RECITAL 
Town Hall, October 24th 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS: 


His tone, the ease and accuracy with 
which he plays, and his musicianship were 
matters to admire. The Tartini-Kreisler 
“Devil’s Trill” he played with appropriate 
dash. In the andante movement of the 
Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole,” he was heard 
at his best. He makes his flowing melodies 
sing. His is refined, polished violin play- 
ing.—N. Y. Telegram. 











His most recent demonstration was per- 
haps most significant for its tonal beauty, 
warmth and color. He has life, vividness 
and style. Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” 
was sparkling and cleanly cut in its setting. 


—N. Y. Sun. 










confirmed it last night. 


wants it—Morning World. 


Tribune. 


Michel Gusikotf 


Michel Gusikoff’s playing of the Tartini-Kreisler “Devil’s Trill” and Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” proved him a well-trained artist with an ingratiating tone. 
cere, has feeling that does not grow too sentimental.—Evening Mail. 


Mr. Gusikoff made an agreeable impression last season in Carnegie Hall. He 
His tone sounds even more vibrant and warm. 


Kreisler “Devil’s Trill,” and in Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” 
plenty of opportunity to disclose his technical proficiency.—N. Y. American. 


Plays with smooth tone and much expression. Acquitted himself well in the Tartini- 


Kreisler “Devil’s Trill” and Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole.” 
stood interpretation—already he is a musician who merits a sympathetic hearing when he 


Plays with feeling, poetic sentiments, lovely tone and good taste.—N. Y. Herald. 
His technique is sound, has an agile left hand. 


Mr. Gusikoff’s performance was adequate—good technique, agreeable tone.—/V. Y. 






















He is sin- 







In the Tartini- 
the young musician had 








He played a clearly under- 
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OCTOBER 23 


De Luca-Piastro-Elman 


There was a rather a disappointing audience 


at the Hip 


podrome Sunday night, and certainly small compared to the 


usual one when “Star” concerts are announced. Neverthe 
less an interesting program was given by Mina Elman, so 
prano; Mishel Piastro, violinist, and Giuseppe De Luca, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Of course 
De Lucca was the “star” and he won well deserved ap 


plause with his beautiful singing of the arias, “Dio Pos 
sente,” from Gounod’s “Faust”; “Vision Fugitive,” from 
Massenct’s “Herodide,’ and, at the end, the popular “Largo 


al Factotum” aria from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” He 
was encored again and again, the “Figaro” aria winning an 
ovation, He was in fine fettle and proved himself as pop 
ular as ever 

Mr. Piasiro exhibited beautiful playing and a 
thorough mastery of technics with his performance of the 
Gounod-Wieniawski fantasie (“Faust”), “Eli Zion” Zeit 


some 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


lin-Achron- Ager), and especially in the often heard but 


ever popular “Gypsy Airs” (Sarasate), Encores were nu- 
merous and the audience seemed thoroughly to enjoy each 
of his offerings. 

Miss Elman delighted with her aria, “Pace, pace mio 
Dio,” from “La Forza del Destino” (Verdi), but proved a 
bit disappointing in the three followings numbers: “Voi che 
sapete” (Mozart), “My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair” 
and “The Mermaid’s Song” (Haydn). Her lower tones 
were excellent, but she was obliged to force her higher 
notes. She has grown and matured since last season, and 
there is more warmth and sincerity in her singing, although 
this program was doubtless not a good one upon which to 
base a critical analysis. The iaticale, nevertheless, thor- 
oughly enjoyed each of her numbers and forced her to add 
encores, among them “Eli Eli” and “Comin’ Through the 
Rye.” 

Francesco Longo was the 
artists, 


accompanist for all three 


Erwin Nyiregyhazi 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi returned to New York after scoring 
a success with the Boston Symphony Orchestra for a sec- 
ond recital on Sunday afternoon. He played before a very 
large audience—an audience in fact that filled the great hall 
alomst to standing room only, and he won a success that 
could leave no manner of doubt as to his power to hold 
and to charm. There were encores after every group and 
encores at the end, the people crowding about the stage 
until in self-defense this young artist had the lights turned 
out to induce the people to go home. His program was 
made up partly of big bravoura works and partly of small 
things that people jike, although they give small opportunity 
for display. Liszt was the composer most largely repre- 
sented both on the printed list and in the encores. On the 
program were his tone picture, “St. Francis Walking on 
the Waves,” “Mazeppa” and the “Faust” waltz, and the 
“Forest Murmurings” was played as an encore, Chopin 
was represented by his fantasie in F minor, a mazurka and 
a polonaise, Grieg, Tschaikowsky and Schubert contrib- 
uted small pieces that are deservedly popular, and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song” which was used as an_ encore, 
called forth applause as soon as the public recognized its 
opening phrases. 
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THE BUFFALO COURIER 
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Fanning, the 
from a triumphal tour of Europe, offered a lesson in diction 
that might well be followed by even older artists. 
impeccable, he painted tonal pictures that revealed what ar- 
tistic interpretation may achieve. 


“The Time for Making Songs Has Come” by Vanderpool, 
was a polished mosaic. 
piece of vocal beauty and diction, the aria from the Indian 
“Alglala” splendidly dramatic. 


by Gustlin had to be repeated, and “Smuggler’s Song” 
by Kernochan proved equally artistic, and disclosed the 
scope and growth this artist has made since last heard here 
some years ago. 
Joyce Kilmer’s poem 
Mr. Turpin at the piano for Mr. Fanning afforded musicianly 


TURPIN at the 


American baritone, who has returned 


Clean-cut, 


“The Last Leaf” by Homer, a master- 


One of his encores, a musical setting of 


“To a Tree,” was an exquisite offering. 
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This young man knows how to play, and he knows how 
to please. His phrasing is clear and his melody playing 
distinct and interesting. The hands are well balanced. He 
avoids overweight in the left hand, the most common of 
modern pianistic faults, and he is evidently deeply musical, 
for his interpretations could never have been learned. Not 
that they are original; he follows traditional lines, but they 
give one the feeling that he has not exactly musical knowi- 
edge but an instinctive sense of what is right. 


Merle Alcock 


At three o'clock Sunday afternoon there was an anxious 
crowd outside Town Hall eagerly waiting for the doors to 
open so that they might hear Merle Alcock, the contralto, 
give her promised program of interesting numbers. Then, 
when all were finally seated and Mme. Alcock made her 
appearance, she was greeted with long and hearty applause. 
Indeed, her program was of real musical worth and her 
numbers well selected. She gave two German groups, 
which seemed especially to please, the Schubert group in- 
cluding “Im Abendroth,” “Wohin,” “Am Meer” and “Rast- 
lose Liebe,” and by Franz, “Gute Nacht,” .“Die Lotosblume” 
(op. 1), “Madchen mit dem Roten Mundchen,” “Die blauen 
Fruhlingsaugen” and “Im Herbst.” There were printed 
slips giving the translations of these numbers, which made 
them much more interesting to the audience. 

Her third and fourth groups, miscellaneous ones, in- 
cluded “Rose des Roses” and “Pedro” (Mohet), “The 
Shepherd” (Elgar), “By a Lonely Pathway” (Griffes), 
“Joy in Summer” (Holmes-Tidy), “The Old Road” (Scott), 
“My Boy Johnny” (Vaughn-Williams}) and “Gossip Juan” 
(old English). She also gave the three delightful “Bayou 
Ballads” edited by her accompanist, Kurt Schindler, whdse 
playing during the afternoon was a real treat. One of the 
most delightful numbers of her last group was Ella Bachus 
Behr’s “The Song of the Mind,” which Mme. Alcock in- 
terpreted superbly; it is an excellent selection. Two other 
favorites were that old-timer, but always popular “Nellie 
Gray,” and a lullaby, both encores, 

Mme. Alcock was in fine voice, that beautiful quality 
which has won her so many admirers in other days seeming 
even more beautiful. More, her pleasing personality al- 
ways lends to her programs that something which, difficult 
to explain, nevertheless holds her auditors in her grasp 
until she has finished her last selection and there is a cer- 
tainty that there is no more. 


Elena Gerhardt 


Elena Gerhardt came before a New York audience for 
the first time in five years at the Town Hall on Sunday 
evening, October 23. Since her last appearance here she 
has increased in every way—notably in physical size and 
still more notably in her art. Her voice is today at its best. 
Even when she sings in loudest and most dramatic accents . 
there is no forcing of it into a disagreeable quality as for- 
merly, Fine as her interpretative art has always been, it is 
even finer today. There is no better singer of songs and 
lieder before the public today, 

Miss Gerhardt began with a group of Beethoven and 
ended with a group of Brahms, Everybody has known 
for years that Miss Gerhardt can sing Beethoven and 
Brahms with effect, but between them she included a group 
of songs in E nglish. Her pronunciation in our language is 
excellent, and her enunciation of it as distinct as her Ger- 
man, which is saying a great deal. She makes such me- 
diocre things as Earl C. Sharp’s “Japanese Death Song” 
sound almost acceptable, and to the two Carpenter songs— 
“When | Bring to You Colour’d Toys” and “The Sleep 
That Flits on Baby’s Eyes”—as well as Percy Grainger's 
“The Sprig of Thyme,” she gave readings that few singers 
of our native tongue can equal, Even Miss Gerhardt can- 
not convince most of us that Beethoven could write songs. 
(it is astonishing that one with so gigantic an intellect 
would select so cheap and ordinary a poem as “Der Kuss” 
to set to music!) In the Brahms she was quite at her best. 
To listen to “Von Ewiger Liebe” as she sings it is to un- 
dergo an emotional experience which only comes once or 
twice in a season, 


OCTOBER 24 
Michel Gusikoff 


Michel Gusikoff, the young violinist and former concert- 
master of the St. Louis Symphony, gave ‘his annual New 
York recital on Monday evening, October 24, at Town Hall. 
He displayed an abundance of musical feeling and vitality, 
his technic was excellent, and he showed absolute control of 
his instrument. His program consisted of works by Tar- 
tini-Kreisler ; the “Symphony Espagnole” by Lalo, of which 
the andante, fourth, movement was interpreted as the com- 
poser might have wished it, the intonation being delightfully 
pure and with great depth of expression; “The Eklog,” by 
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Kramer, which brought forth ntaneous applause; and 
works by Dvorak-Kreisler, Arensky and Burleigh, in which 
he was exceptionally artistic. The “Aria Expansive,” by 
Dirk Foch, was developed without exaggeration or affecta- 
tion. In “Gypsy Airs,” by Sarasate, Mr. Gusikoff played 
with exquisite taste. The program was thoroughly enjoyed 
from start to finish. 


Edmond Clement 


Edmond Clement, the French tenor, came back to New 
York after eight years’ absence to give a recital at Aeolian 
Hall on Monday evening, October 24, and attracted an audi- 
ence which is said to have been the largest in point of num- 
bers and money actually paid for tickets except one which 
Paderewski drew on his return several years ago. Seats, 
standing room and stage were all full. 

When Mr. Clement appeared, dapper as ever and not a day 
older in appearance for all his long absence, he was received 
with a tumultuous round of applause which lasted for a good 
two minutes, He sang a program which included Berlioz, 
Franck, Debussy, Chausson, Fauré, Bernard, and some old 
French melodies in arrangements by Weckerlin and Tiersot. 
There were also the “Flower Aria” from “Carmen,” and the 
familiar “Reve” from “Manon,” Mr. Clement’s famous war 
horse of former years, which of course had to be immedia- 
tely repeated. His is an art of song which never deterio- 
rates. His voice is not large but he uses it with a finished 
perfection that is the acme of vocalization. As usual there 
was a tremendous use of falsetto and mezza voce and rare 
is the artist who can employ these—as Mr. Clement can— 
without wearying his auditors. It was an evening of pure 
enjoyment punctuated with tremendous applause after each 
number and demand for numerous encores. To the observ- 
ing vocal student, who can profit by what he hears, one of 
Mr. Clement's recitals is worth a dozen lessons. The singer 
brought his own accompanist, Auguste Descarries, who 
played so discreetly that he might almost as well have been 
left at home. 


Anna Pinto 


A short-skirted, short-haired girl in white, playing the harp 
with quite unbelievable technic, held her large audience en- 
thralled during the performance of a dozen pieces at Car- 
negie Hall October 24, Her big tone and technic were dis- 
played at the outset in Von Wilm’s “Concert Stueck,” a pre- 
lude and andante in F by her teacher who bears the same 
name, a Spanish dance (Holy), a meditation ( Verdalle) and 
a scherzo (Sodero)—all these brought her resonant applause 
and three recalls. Later on, “The Lake Scene,” by her teacher, 
Pinto, proved a highly enjoyable character-piece. Other 
pieces by modern harp composers—Salvi, Loukine, Schuetze, 
Hasselmans—all these were full of bravour and refined ex- 
pression. A mass of flowers was presented the young girl 
after this group. 

Dora Bellini, soprano, showed a clear and high voice com- 
bined wtih pretty appearance in songs by Alvarez and Colc- 
ridge-Taylor. She also sang the “Ave Maria” at the close 
Tenor John Finnegan sang Handel’s “Where’er You Walk,” 
with beautifully clear tones and distinct enunciation, win- 
ning three recalls and singing two encores, one of them 
being the taking “Apple Tree” (Gartland). Five ensemble 
works in which harp, violin, flute, cello and piano were used, 
brought forward some little known works. Martha A. Mah- 
lenbrock, pianist, and Robert Gayler, organist, shared the 
accompaniments in this much-too-long concert. 


Ottilie Schillig 


Ottilie Schillig so far has given three annual song recitals, 
each better than the preceding one. The Town Hall was 
well filled to hear her last recital October 24, which she be- 


gan by singing three songs in the German language, com-’ 


posed by Bach, Gluck, and Beethoven, Two of these, as well 
as many of the songs from the French, were in translations 
by Amelia Von Ende, who is the mother of the deceased 
Herwegh Von Ende. (His widow has been the only teacher 
of Miss Schillig). Lovely high tones and ease of singing, 
with clear enunciation, marked her singing of these German 
songs, in which the almost-Haydn style of Beethoven’s “Let 
Beat the Drum” caught the fancy of the audience. The soft 
chime effect in Staub’s “Bells of Bruges,” and the dainty 
finish of the song was heard in breathless silence. A double 
round of applause followed a Spanish song by Aubert, and 
there was lots of life and animation in a Debussy ballad. 
Flowers quite covered the piano at the close of this group. 
“Maiden and Nightingale” (Strauss) proved to be a bird 
song. That Miss Schillig is capable of registering sorrow, 
and impassioned vocalization, this was evident in songs by 
Tschaikowsky and Winter Watts. The audience was -de- 
lighted with Carpenter’s “The Lawd Is Smilin’ Through the 
Do,’” in which her low range (B natural) was noticeable; 
this song was repeated. Some brilliant high tones and in- 
tensity followed in the closing group of songs by the Ameri- 
can composers, McCollin and MacFadyen, the brilliant 
singer, who was radiant in a blue and gold gown, receiving 
unstinted applause. Mr. Bos was the efficient accompanist. 


Harold Berkley 


Harold Berkley, violinist, who has been playing about 
New York for several years, made his debut at Aeolian 
Hall on Monday afternoon, October 24. He created a 
most favorable impression, for he possesses ample technic, 
excellent style and rhythm and his interpretations are 
colorful and interesting. In these days of: violinistic mar- 
vels it is rather a risky thing for an unknown wielder 
of the bow to venture upon a debut recital, but in Mr. 
Berkley’s case the trying was well merited, and the 
audience gave him a hearty reception. With Marion Kahn 
at the piano, Mr. Berkley played the following program: 
Concerto in A minor, Bach; concerto, No. 2, Wieniaw- 
ski; prelude and fugue in B minor, violin alone, Max 
Reger; “Preislied,” Wagner-Wilhelmj; “Humoresque,” 
Victor Kolar; “Aubade,“ Frontin; valse caprice, Zsolt. 
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The Letz Quartet 


The first concert of chamber music this season was given 
in the first of the Letz Quartet series at Aeolian Hall Octo- 
ber 25, before a very large and appreciative audience. Hans 
Letz, first violin, and Edward Kreiner, viola, with two new 
members—Edwin Rachmann, second violin, and Horace 
Britt, cello—make up the quartet this year. Harold Baugr 
was the assisting artist. 

The quartet plays with true understanding and feeling for 
ensemble work, There is fine balance and fusion of tone, 
and all showed marked technical skill. The first number 
was Beethoven’s quartet in C major, op. 59, No. 3. The 
other number on the program was César Franck’s quintet 
for piano and strings in F minor, with the able assistance 
of Harold Bauer at the piano, His artistic playing lent 
much color and interest, and his understanding of ensemble 
kept him from giving to the piano part undue prominence. 
The second movement of the quintet was especially beauti- 
ful, and the whole thing was performed with freedom of 
expression, 





Norma Drury 


Only fifteen years old, Norma Drury, a young pianist 
who made her debut at Aeolian Hall on October 25, even 
now possesses more talent than a good many older players 
who have already made, and will continue to make, their 
appearances in this city. Her rendition of a well chosen 
program gave great promise for the future. Miss Drury 
is the possessor of excellent technic, worthy rhythm, and, 
moreover, she brings intelligence into her interpretations. 
In the Beethoven “Appassionata” she revealed a depth 
of feeling and brilliancy. Miss Drury is a pupil of Oliver 
Denton, and the latter may well feel proud of her achieve- 
ments. The audience was a large one and most interested 
The program consisted of the following: Chromatic 
fantasy and fugue, Bach; sonata, op. 57, Bethoven; 
ballade in F minor, etude (op. 10, No. 4), nocturne (op 
32, No. 1) and etude (op. 25, No. 11), Chopin; “Pierrot,” 
No. 2, Scott; “Jeux d’Eau,” Ravel; scherzo in E flat 
minor, Griffes, and “Die Fledermaus,” Strauss-Godowskv. 


F. Reed Capouilliez 


F, Reed Capouilliez, the much admired solo baritone of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, gave his annual song recital at Chalif 
Hall October 25, singing five groups of songs, all of them 
by Americans or composers living in America. Smooth 
flowing tone characterized his singing of “Invocazione di 
Orfeo” (Floridia). The song about the “Sad-faced saint 
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and happy sinner” by Mana-Zucca, named “Nichavo,” was 
one of his special hits. C. Versel Chamberlain's song, “The 
Challenge of Time,” proved to be a serious work, and 
brought the singer as well as the composer (the latter at 
the piano) sustained applause. Huhn’s “Echo” is a lovely 
song and was sung in a lovely manner. A group of novel- 
ties by American composers was as follows: “Blossom 
Song” (Walter C. Gale) ; “Wings of Night,” new (Winter 
Watts); “The Voyager” (Fay Foster); “The Crystal 
Gazer,” first time (A. Walter Kramer), and “The Victory 
Rider” (Philip James). Of these the Mendelssohnish “Blos- 
som Song” and “Victory Riders” were especially applauded. 
Some of the songs had violin and cello obligato, performed 
respectively by Bessie Riesberg and F. Wolf, and these were 
(Continued on page 34) 











Estelle WENTWORTH 


SOPRANO 


Miss Wentworth sang her French Group with an_ airy 
grace and in the operatic arias clearly showed the results of 
careful training.—The Detroit News. 


Miss Wentworth offered a program which showed wide and 
intelligent study and the serious regard the singer gives to 
thoroughly artistic work, Her voice is of excellent range, 
flexible, carefully handled, and of uniformly pleasing quality 
and she can inject into her interpretations when required a 
dramatic note that is very effective.—The Detroit Free Press 


Miss Wentworth gave a recital of high artistic excellence. 
Besides a voice of appealing loveliness and amazing flexi 
bility she gives every evidence of brilliant training. A legato 
line almost august and an aristocratic approach marked all 


her work and always she sings as an artist ¢ Toledo 
Blade, 
Her soprano is fresh and musical. She has advanced far 


in her knowledge of bel canto and has acquired the control, 
fluency and style in vocalization that give authority to it 
On a par with her technic are her intelligence and feeling in 
communicating sentiment.-Newark Evening News 
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HELEN MOLLER 


Announces the Opening of Her 


“Little Theater Within a Theater’ 
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An Appreciation of a Great Artist 


By JULES DAIBER 


NCE in a generation there comes into full flower a voice so noble in quality, so magically sweet 
in tone, so rich, so liquid, so delicate and yet so vast in depth and range, that those who hear 
become gradually aware that Mother Nature has again bestowed her greatest of blessings on 
the world. They know that Nature has again built up, from a thousand years of preparation, 
through the mating of Fate-selected ancestors, another Nature-Masterpiece of vocal architecture 

and another throat, a music-organ, a thousand thousand times removed in design and in development from 

the vocal chords and tissues of the rest of us. 
When such a voice has been developed, trained and refined to the full delicacy of the Art by the greatest 

Master of them all, then those who love music in its highest form, enjoy for a few fleeting years, a privilege 


unobtainable through all the arts of man, a privilege which, if missed, cannot come again for forty years 


or more, 
That voice is here. It is my great good fortune to announce it to you. 


Such an announcement, from one unqualified to judge, would, of course, be meaningless. Let us see then, if, in your opinion, 
I am qualified to judge. 

For several years while assistant to Mr. Andreas Dippel during his directorship of the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
for nine years as assistant to both Mr. Dippel and the late Cleofonte Campanini, during their respective régimes of the Chicago 
Opera Company, I was in constant association with the leading artists of the World during their American seasons. I traveled 
extensively in Europe and America, listening to new “voices” continually which were being recommended as possible prizes to be 
secured, I believe that | am conservative when I state during that time, I have listened (both here and abroad) to not less than 
3000 voices of promise. Since then many that emerged from comparative obscurity have become world famous after presentatioa 
to the American public, and I, personally, had much to do with their presentation and reception by public and by press. I refer to 
such famous stars as Galli-Curci, Rosa Raisa, Titta Ruffo, Lucien Muratore, Julia Claussen and others of note. 

Without having planned to do so, I find myself today in the position of independent manager. In the past three years I 
have managed and booked the American tours of Rosa Raisa, Luisa Tetrazzini, Alessandro Bonci, Clarence Whitehill, Koscak 
Yamada, Tamaki Miura, Erno Dohnanyi, Arturo Bonucci and others. 

Early last spring reports from Europe began to reach me of the phenomenal success of a young singer, whose name meant 
nothing to me then, and who was totally unknown. I was fortunate in meeting her in the person of Luella Meluis a few days 
after she stepped from the steamer on her arrival in New York. She told me of her triumphs in Monte Carlo, Cannes, Nice, 
Paris, etc., in opera and concert. I heard her and could hardly believe my own ears that the possessor of this voice, perfect in- 
tonation, marvelous technique, style and interpretative art stood before me. 

On May 2\1st | sailed for Europe, under the guise of a vacation, but really to verify the reports about this artist’s successes in 
Europe. I journeyed to Monte Carlo, Nice, Cannes, Paris and found, upon inquiry, that the reports, instead of being exaggerated, 
were, in fact, minimized by the artist and the press, while many people, representing the concert goers with whom I spoke, 
were enthusiastic in words of praise and European managers besieged me, then and there, to make contracts for her for this winter. 


I say to you that a new Star has arisen. I say to you that Nature has again built one of those marvelous 
throats to bless the World with melody. Mere art is helpless to compete with the vast designs of Nature, al- 
though in this case Art has lavished all that ample funds can buy in the exquisite perfecting of the glorious 
music tones that Nature has supplied. : 


I am but repeating the words of leaders in Music Culture and the Social and Operatic Worlds when I 
say to you that here is the supreme of Melody. 


You will sit entranced while there pulses in your heart and soul great golden notes so full, so glorious, 
so vast and yet so soft, that they will seem to wrap you in the sunshine of a different, cleaner, newer world 
than that in which we live and strive. 


You will hear the mystic sweetness of the silver bells of Fairyland come whispering, tinkling through the 
sweetly soft, softly sweet, trills and cadences, as the rivulets of higher notes flow down to the pool-depths of 
full throated melody, as the Music Masters of the World dreamed when they envisioned their masterpieces. 

And there is Youth in this voice—for it is Youth who sings. 

We must use the words which we have built to serve our little daily needs. But there are no words to 
describe that which Nature builds for us out of a thousand years of her chemistry and selection, so far removed 
from that which we experience in our fleeting lives. 

Would you have a supreme hour in your life, in which your very spirit will be taken out of all you 
know, into a sphere of Melody that will leave in you a spark of eternal beauty while your days endure? 

Hear this voice and sit there spellbound, grateful, thankful, that to have heard it, you have lived in this 
day and time, 

I have backed my reputation as a concert manager in the future of this singer so that from now onI, and 
I alone, shall manage this artist for five years all over the world as well as Erno Dohnanyi, the eminent pian- 
ist and Arturo Bonucci, the wonderful Italian cellist and other great artists. 

Only a very limited number of engagements for this artist can be arranged during the coming season on 


account of the already existing European contracts for opera and concert appearances which I made last 
summer. 


You can understand how gratified I am by having my prophecies as to this voice fully 
endorsed by the eminent critics whose appreciations of Madame Meluis are reproduced 
on the opposite page. 


November 3, 1921 
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LUELLA 


MELUIS 





COLORATURA SOPRANO 
The Latest Sensation in the Musical World 


Golden Voice 
Gracious Presence 
Impeccable Intonation 





NEW YORK 


Carnegie Hall 
(October 25, 1921) 


She has a voice of great purity and 
beauty. She is exquisitely musical, Her 
vocal gifts and aptitudes are great.— 
New York Tribune, H. E. Krehbiel. 


Mme. Meluis has a voice and can sing. 
The voice of this singer is really golden. 
And it is of a liquid gold that was cre- 
ated for the graces of florid singing. 
She has a most facile execution and un- 
commonly good trill; a descending chro- 
matic scale that equals Tetrazzini’s. 
Evening Globe, Pitts Sanborn. 


As a singer, Mme, Meluis is sure of her- 
self. She sings with such ease that her 
tone comes without effort. She executes 
her florid music in full voice, as did 
Mme. Tetrazzini.— Evening Telegram, 
Paul Morris. 


Mme. Meluis has a gracious presence 
and a voice that would shame the night- 
ingale. Here is an astonishing voice of 
the kind that comes once in a generation. 
She is unquestionably the most sensa- 
tional American singer in many seasons. 
—New York Commercial, H. Z. Torres. 


Mme. Meluis is a remarkable singer. 
Her intonation is impeccable, even in 
elaborately florid passages—New York 
American, Max Smith. 


Here is a pure coloratura, warm, rich and eloquent. The yoice is of beautiful 
quality and unusual power.—Evening Mail, Katherine Spaeth. 


Mme. Meluis has everything to commend her, youth, beauty, personal charm and a 
voice of exquisite sweetness—Morning Telegraph, Ruth Dimmick. 

At Carnegie Hall there appeared a soprano whose name is almost Hawaiian in its 
soothing, mellifluous, charming Luella Meluis. And her voice is as mellifluous as 
her name. Her voice is not only lovely in quality, but well trained—Evening Post, 


H. T. Finck. 


Miss Meluis’ voice has tones of bell-like clearness, which she can pour forth in 
swelling power or in light accurate staccati—New ‘York Herald. 


She has the sparkle of the coloratura artist. The florid embellishments to the 
“Magic Flute” were expertly managed.—Evening World, Frank Warren. 


Her voice is a fine one. It is produced with smoothness and keeps to the 
pitch. She is gifted—New York Times. 





Personal Charm 
Accurate Staccati 


Refined Interpretation 





CHICAGO 


Orchestra Hall 
(October 18, 1921) 


She classifies as a coloratura, and she 
can perform about as many feats of fire 
works with it as any coloratura on the 
map. Tricky high notes, agile runs, glit 
tering trills are all one to her, and all 
cut with the exactness of a jeweler’s en 
graving. And she can sing like a musi 
cian.—Chicago Tribune, Edward Moore 


Mme. Meluis is a coloratura of the bril 


given in bravura style, with scales that 
were very rapid and clear, while the high 
D flat at the close was sustained with 
unusual volume of tone.—Chicago Ew 
ning Post, Karleton Hackett 


American perseverance, capacity for 
study, and intelligence have contributed 
much in making a ranking coloratura 
out of Luella Meluis. She has a refined 
art of interpretation —Chicaygo Evening 
Vews, Maurice Rosenfeld 


Her tone has a pure, smooth and clear 
timbre, and ease and assurance of emis 
sion are the most attractive features of 
her art. She possesses a clear enuncia 
tion, and a striking stage personality 
Chicago Evening American, Herman 
Devries. 


LONDON, PARIS, NICE, CANNES 
and MONTE CARLO 
Not in our day have we listened to such a truly beautiful voice and perfect techni 
as Mme. Meluis displayed last night as “Lakme” at the beautiful Opera House at 
Cannes.—London Graphic. 
A crowded house gave Mme. Meluis the most enthusiastic reception the pretty 


theater at Cannes has ever witnessed. She sang “Lakme” with the most superb 


voice of our day—a voice still in the making, but convincing enough to make Jean 
de Reszke stand in his loge and shout “Bravo.”—The Bystander 
Her voice is remarkable for its sweetness and its appealing tonal quality —Neu 


York Herald, Paris Edition. 
Mme. Meluis’ splendid voice soared over all the coloratura pitfalls of her difficult 
program with supreme ease.—La Presse, Paris. 


She was “Lakme” as was intended by the composer. In the Bell song she obtaine« 
a triumphant success.—L’Eclaireur du Soir, Cannes, 


A limited number of engagements now being booked. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT, JULES DAIBER, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


liant type. The “Shadow Song” was 
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FOREIGN ARTISTS IN GREAT NUMBERS 


ONCE MORE 


Many Singers and Instrumentalists Cross the Borders to 

Season—Reiner and Manen Give 

Berlin, October 10, 1921 The “cordon sanitaire” about 
Germany, which foreign artists have imagined to exist un 
til now, is lifted at last and the international artists from 
everywhere—north and south, east and west—will stream 
across the borders once more to gain the “judgment of 
Berlin.” A lucky circumstance, due to the laws of com 
pensation, this return of the old favorites. For the new 
favorites. home-bred during the war, are gradually taking 


tward flight. My last letter spoke of the “Amer 
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BEGIN TO FLOOD BERLIN 


Gain “Judgment of Berlin"—Furtwangler Opens Symphony 
Concerts—Lamond Back Again 

ican farewells.” This one concerns the reunions that com- 
pensate 

Strictly speaking, dancing does not belong within the 
range of the art of music; nevertheless, what Karsavina, 
the Russian dancer, one of the first foreign artists to come, 
offers is not only a feast for the eyes but also a revela- 
tion for the musician, as regards the expression of rhythm. 
She brought with her as partner a young man 
named Alexander Gavriloff, who showed very remark- 
able terpsichorean gifts and an altogether unusual sense 
of humor. This found convincing expression in his solo 
number, a grotesque clown-dance of the funniest and quaint- 
est effect. Karsavina, who was celebrated in Germany as 
a member of the world-renowned Diaghileff Ballet Russe, 
has not been in Berlin since 1913 or 1914. Her return was 
acclaimed with the greatest enthusiasm by the public and 
the press 

LAMOND RETURNS. 

Several piano ‘recitals deserve mention. Frederic La- 
mond, since the beginning of the war absent from concert 
halls of Germany, has now returned to Berlin and has been 
welcomed most heartily by the crowds of his admirers, who 
were eager to hear him play a Beethoven program. By 
general public assent he has been proclaimed a Beethoven 
player and in that capacity he is an attraction of the first 
rank for the great public. In England he has proved that 
he is an all-round virtuoso as well, but in Germany his 
reputation still rests on Beethoven. He had a great ac- 


clamatory success. 

Rudolph Schmidt, one of the most accomplished of 
Leonid Kreutzer’s pupils, gave a concert with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Kreutzer himself conducting in a supe- 
rior, musicianly manner. Schmidt has of late developed 
his faculties so harmoniously that he is to be counted among 
our best younger pianists. Flawless mechanism, ease, re- 
pose and solid musicianship are the outstanding qualities 




















and lovely, rich, 


Buffalo 


Her persuasive personality 


( ourter 


recalled for two encores 


of large range and volume, finely schooled and responsive 


upon it 
but the conveyance of a worthy musical message 


contralto voice 


Miss Roberts is a serious artist with admirable interpretative ability and unusual intelligence. 


EMMA 
ROBERTS 


SCORES AT 


BUFFALO FESTIVAL 


Emma Roberts, the American operatic contralto, made her first appearance in Buffalo, winning brilliant success. 


lent charm to all her numbers. Miss Roberts was 


Her voice is one 
to the demands which the singer’s musical instinct makes 


In all her numbers she revealed herself as a sincere artist whose main thought is not self-exploitation, 
She quickly won her audience.—Buffalo Express. 
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FREDERIC LAMOND, 


pianist. 


of his playing. Concertos by Brahms, Mozart and Liszt 
composed the program. The young artist had a consid- 
erable and well-deserved success. 

G, Lopez Mindreau, a young Peruvian pianist, pupil of 
Xaver Scharwenka, also made his Berlin début, “chaper- 
oned” by his master. He played the Beethoven E flat ma- 
jor concerto and Scharwenka’s fourth concerto in F minor, 
evincing fair pianistic talent and a well developed technic. 
Prof. Ritariseaies conducted the accompanying Blithner 
Orchestra. 

REINER AND MANEN CONCERTIZE. 


Nikisch is still on the briny deep, so the big Philharmonic 
series will not start until next month. In the meantime 
the Philharmonic Orchestra is being conducted by dis- 
tinguished guests. Among these for the second time Fritz 
Reiner of Dresden achieved a distinguished success. Joan 
Manén, the Spanish yiolinist, was the principal participant 
in this concert. Manen played Lalo’s “Symphonie Espa- 
gnole” with that pure and sweet tone, that elegance of bow- 
ing that distinguish pis playing. 

The interest of Musicians, however, was centered in his 
orchestral composition, “Nova Catalonia,” which received 
its first hearing in Berlin on this occasion, A very ambi- 
tious score, presenting a whole museum of surprising, bril- 
liant and strange orchestral effects. Nevertheless, this four- 
movement symphony cannot be considered a valuable con- 
tribution to symphonic literature. Its operatic manner, lack 
of organic construction, the heaping up of showy super- 
fluous effects, the lack of style, the noisy instrumentation 
of many parts, the Wagnerian flavor of large portions of 
it, stand on the minus side, which is hardly counter-bal- 
anced by a few pretty and attractive details—bits of Span- 
ish color here and there, especially in the scherzo and in 
the slow movement. Besides this, Reiner conducted, with 
electrifying effect, Dukas’ “A pprenti Sorcier,” a virtuoso 
piece for virtuoso conductors such as Reiner is. 

FurtwANnGier Opens OrriciaL SyMPHONY SEASON. 

The official opening of the symphonic season took place 
this week at the first concert of the Staatskapelle, under 
Wilhelm Furtwangler. This is Furtwangler’s second sea- 
son as conductor of these concerts in succession to Rich- 
ard Strauss. Within a remarkably short time he has 
become one of the most esteemed and admired of orches- 
tral conductors in Germany, and he will now have to de- 
fend a great European reputation against all comers. The 
first concert brought a disappointment, inasmuch as the 
promised “Variations on a Theme by Berlioz” composed 
by Walter Braunfels were in the last moment replaced by 
the Brahms-Haydn variations, so that the concert with 
works by Beethoven and Weber in addition was quite of 
that conservative stamp which for such a long time has 
marked these symphony concerts at the opera house. The 
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concert, nevertheless, was extremely enjoyable and did 
honor both to Furtwangler and the splendid orchestra. 
New Piano Music. 


Franz Schreker, the new director of the Berlin Hoch- 
schule, has brought with him from Vienna quite a number 
of highly talented young artists who, though still pupils, 
attract the public interest occasionally. Of these, Felix 
Petyrek gave a “modern piano recital” devoted entirely to 
the compositions of the Schreker school. Petyrek himself, 
Alois Haba and Ernst Krenck showed in their sonatas varia- 
tions, etudes, etc., the surprising skill in the handling of 
musical material which they have acquired under Schreker’s 
guidance. On the other hand, however, his influence on 
them has been so strong that all their compositions sound 
remarkably alike, all showing equally the peculiarities of 
Schreker’s style; the complicated, multi-colored harmony, a 
certain restlessness of motion and super-abundance of mid- 
dle parts, a tendency towards an orchestral manner in the 
treatment of the piano. Moreover, the young men still 
lack the profound insight into the esthetic problems of the 
art of “composition” proper. But they abound in talent 
and one may expect much of their progressing develop- 
ment. 

Dr, Ernst Victor Wolff is one of the very best accom- 
panists in Berlin. While enjoying this well deserved repu- 
tation he has so far never been heard as a soloist. In a 
piano recital a few days ago he proved that his capacities 
also extend to solo playing. He showed a very distinct in- 
dividuality, mature musicianship, intellect and a musical 
soul, combined in a degree which make him a very remark- 
able exponent of the classical masters especially. Mozart 
and Schubert he played delightfully. 

CresAR SAERCHINGER. 


American Guild of Organists’ Installation 


The second annual formal installation of newly elected 
officers of the American Guild of Organists took place at 
Trinity Church House, October 26. Some thirty members, 
both ladies and gentlemen, were present, and the affair 
lacked only numbers to make it highly successful. There 
is no doubt the location, so far downtown, is bad for eve- 
ning gatherings; this should be remedied. In memory of 
the lamented warden who died in office last August, Dr. 
Victor Baier, a memorial anthem by Vincent was sung by 
the entire assemblage of organists. The past warden made 
some remarks and invested with the insignia of office the 
present new warden, Gottfried H. Federlein. Charles H. 
Doersan was also installed as sub-warden. A male quartet, 
“Praise the Lord” (Randegger), was sung, and Herbert Mc- 
Culloch, baritone, contributed songs by Rachmaninoff and 
Salter. Chairman Hadden, of the examination committee, 
announced that there were ninety-two candidates for mem- 
bership at the June examination, these appearing at nine- 
teen centers. Last year there were but seventy candidates. 
Half as many as named passed the examination, and Kath- 
erine Morgan and Mr. Stratton each won a twenty-five dol- 
lar prize for the highest marks. New councilmen elected 
were Homer Williams and James W. Bleecker. Warden 
Federlein made some appropriate and happy remarks, say- 
ing that a memorial service to Dr, Baier would occur later, 
that the new year’s luncheon would take place January 2, 
that the various Chapters were flourishing, and that two 
new Chapters would soon be organized. Two thousand five 
hundred copies of the Constitution will soon be printed and 
distributed and a general revision of the same will be pre- 
sented in May. An entertainment committee will have 
charge of the social side. 

Reference was made to the effect that “the Guild is run 
by a clique,” and though this was denied it remains a fact. 
Officers are nominated and elected by the council, making 
it a “close corporation” in very truth. It is nonsense to say 
that “any one will be welcomed who will work,” for coun- 
cil members plan the work and do the work and plain 
members are not welcomed. 

It was pleasant to see Mrs. John Hyatt Brewer, 2d (they 
were married not long ago), as well as Philip James, com- 
poser, organist and later Pershing’s bandmaster, and other 
new and old members. 


A Novel Enterprise 


A novel and timely enterprise is being launched by the 
newly organized Thursday Morning Music League. Its 
purpose is to keep its members—the professional musician 
as well as the mere music lover—posted as to worth while 
publications of the smaller forms of modern composition. 

THe League offers six musical mornings on the last 
Thursday of each month, October to March inclusive, at 
the attractive Magna Chordia Music Chambers, 10 East 
44th street, New York. These intimate programs will pre- 
sent modern vocal and instrumental compositions exclu- 
sively. A program-bulletin, the “Modern Music Mentor,” 
is published in connection with each recital and mailed to 
members. This bulletin contains brief comments on a 
number of interesting newer compositions other than those 
appearing on the program, thus serving as an added guide 
in the matter of selecting modern music to satisfy indi- 
vidual requirements. It is believed that the annoyance of 
wasting time at music counters and of finally taking home 
unsuitable purchases, can be avoided in a large measure by 
hearing interpretations by efficient artists and by reading 
the descriptive notes of the “Modern Music Mentor.” 

Information regarding membership, as well as circulars, 
can be obtained at the Magna Chordia Music Chambers, 10 
East 44th street, or at 483 West End avenue, the address 
of the founder, Marie Damrosch Wiechmann. 


Goldman Band at Hippodrome 


The annual indoor concert of the Goldman Concert Band, 
under the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, will take 
place at the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, November 13. 
A fine program has been arranged and a large audience is 
expected to hear the band which has played to so many, 
thousands of people during the past four summers on the 
Green at Columbia University. Soloists will be Cantor 
Josef Rosenblatt, tenor; Melba McCrery, soprano, and Er- 
nest S. Williams, cornetist. 
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Alda, Frances: Craft, Marcella: La Forge, Frank: 
Chattanooga, Tenn., November 8. Amherst, Mass., November 11 Oklahoma City, Okla., November 12 
Arden i Crimi, Giulio: Liebling, Estelle: 


Cecil : 
Elizabeth, N. J., November 10. 


Barstow, Vera: 
exico, Mo,, November 3. 
Columbia, Mo., November 4. 
St. Louis, Mo., November 5, 


Beck, Alma: 

Indianapolis, Ind,, November 14, 
Bethlehem Bach Choir: 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 5, 
Bori, Lucrezia: 

Springfield, Ohio, November 10, 


Bos, Coenraad V.: 
Boston, Mass., November 8, 


Braslau, Sophie: 
Elizabeth, N. J., November 9, 


Byrd, Winifred: 
anene, Ore,, November 4. 
Corvallis, Ore., November 7. 
Portland, Ore., November 10. 
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Ellerman, Amy: 
Mexico, Mo., November 3. 
Columbia, Mo., November 4. 
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Faas, Mildred: 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 5. 
Falk, Jules: 
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Farnam, Lynnwood: 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., November 7 
Gerhardt, Elena: 
Boston, Mass., November 8. 
Hackett, Arthur: 
Oakland, Cal., November 11. 
Hammann, Ellis Clark: 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 3, 5. 
Elizabeth, N. J., November 9, 
York, Pa., November 10, 
Lancaster, Pa., November 14 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 15, 
Hutcheson, Ernest: 
Detroit, Mich., Noyember 13 


Johnson, Edward: 


Cleveland, Ohio, November 3, 5 


- 
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Kindler, Hans: 
Elizabeth, N. J., 
Klink, Frieda: 
Indianapolis, Ind., November 9, 
Washington, D. C., November 15, 
Korb, May: 
Erie, Pa., November 6. 
Jersey City, N. J., November 14. 


November 9. 


Detroit, Mich., November 8, 


Lhevinne, Josef: 
Duluth, Minn., November 15. 
Martinelli, Giovanni: 
Lynchburg, Va., November 5. 
Patton, Fred: 
Washington, D, C., 
Peavey, N. Val.: 
Middletown, N. Vi. 
Jersey City, N. J 
Raisa, Rosa: 
Baltimore, Md., November 3, 
Lincoln, Neb, November 10 
Rimini, Giacomo: 
Baltimore, Md., November 3, 
Lincoln, Neb., November 10, 
Ruffo, Titta: 
Lexington, Ky., November 7, 
Schelling, Ernest: 
St. Paul, Minn., November 3 
Minneapolis, Minn,, November 4 
Charleston, S. C., November 13, 


Smith, Ethelynde: 
Lewiston, Idaho, November 3 
Centralia, Wash., November 9 
San Francisco, Cal., November 13 
San Jose, Cal., November 14, 


Stanley, Helen: 
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Van Gordon, Cyrena: 
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Vecsey, Ferenc: 
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Chicago, Ill, November 6, 
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Madison, Wis,, November 15 
Wagner, Grace: 
Oklahoma City, Okla,, November 12 


Wentworth, Estelle: 
Washington, D. C., November 14, 
Alexandria, Va., November 15. 
Zanelli, Renato: 
Oklahoma City, Okla., November 12. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 29) 


among the most effective things on the program. In the 
audience were several of the composers, including Fay 
Foster, C. Versel Chamberlain, Philip James and Walter C. 
Gale, Noises from an adjacent room were disturbing, and 
hould not be permitted by the Chalif management, The 
hall was full and the people enthusiastic. 


Luella Meluis 


whose enormous success before a Chicago 


Luella Meluis, 
of the 


sudience was noticed at length on the front page 

Musica, Courter last week, appeared at Carnegie Hall 
Tuesday evening, October 25, repeating in its entirety the 
program which she gave in Chicago. There is no need to 
repeat here the lengthy and enthusiastic review of our Chi 


An exact repetition of his laudatory 
notice would be iust what Mme. Meluis did at Carnegie Hall 
and the way she was received by the large audience. She is 
a distinguished addition to the limited coterie of first-class 


cago representative 


coloraturas who exist today and it will be specially interest 
ing to hear her next season when she returns after another 
year of coaching with that most famous of masters, Jean 
de Reszke, and cf singing in opera and concert abroad 
Richard Hageman, past master of the art of accompanying, 
presided at the piano 
Estelle Liebling 

Estelle Liebling gave her first New York song recital 

at the Town Hall on Tuesday evening, October 25, The 


program began with French numbers by Lully and Perilhou 
and an old Belgian song of special charm, “La Vie Rus 
in one of the transcriptions and harmonizations which 


true 

Deems Taylor makes with such musical adroitness and ef 

fectiveness. Then came four Brahms songs of which “Die 
Blinde Kuh” was especially well received, and two songs by 
Richard Strauss. Next a group of French songs in which 
Debussy, d'Erlanger, Laparra and Moret were represented, 
d'Erlanger's “Chanson Legere” appealing especially to the’ 
audience. To end with she sang five American songs, “Lines 
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King and Ramphis. 

Sang dual roles. 

And sang them well. 
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—Portland Press. 
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Voice of good range and quality. 
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“April Rain,” Bainbri 
Crist; “Boat Song,” Alice Barnett; “Country Lane,” H. O. 
Osgood; and “To a Swallow,” Max Liebling. Of these 
Bainbridge Crist’s “April Rain” had to be repeated. 

Miss Liebling is the same splendid musician as ever, somg- 
thing which, unfortunately, can be said of too few singers. 
Her voice has taken on strength and color since her last 
appearance here and it is under the most absolute control. 
There is today no American singer who is more satisfactory 
to listen to. Her interpretations are of the first rank and 
her command of her material is so complete that she is able 
to score her effects with that lack of effort which is thé 
summit of the finest art. 


Juliette Arnold 


Juliette Arnold, who played in Town Hall on the after- 
noon of October 25, confirmed the excellent impressions 
which she made in her appearance at the Stadium concerts. 
She has excellent technic, an exceptionally fine legato and is 
one of the unaffected modest players who are so rare. She 
has unquestionable talent. Her fingers are very nimble and 
she performs with exquisite taste. Her program was made 
up of Beethoven's sonata, op. 31, No. 3; works by Schuman 
and Chopin, all of which were thoroughly enjoyed. Her 


from a Sonnet,” 


frank, straightforward manner and sympathetic touch are 
additions to her delightful playing. 
OCTOBER 26 
Elly ee 


Elly Ney gave her second New York recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Wednesday evening, October 26, the program begin- 
ning with Brahms’ F minor sonata, continuing with a group 
which included the Brahms waltzes and several Schubert 
numbers and finishing with the twelve etudes, op. 25, of 
Chopin. 

The program afforded Mme. Ney more opportunity than 
in her first recital, devoted entirely to Beethoven, to show 
the versatility of her playing. She is, without doubt, a pia- 
nist of preéminent ability and a musician of more than or- 
dinary sympathy and feeling. The smaller Schubert works 
are seldom given in a recital. Mme. Ney played them ex- 
quisitely, with beautiful tone and the finest feeling for their 
musical contents, The Brahms sonata was also a fine bit of 
work, especially the slow movement, and the Chopin studies 
afforded her every opportunity to depict varying moods, an 
opportunity which she did not fail to take advantage of. 
Least successful perhaps was the Schubert-Tausig “Military 
March” where temperament and fire in the rather trivial 
music do not make up for a technic was not sure enough to 
avoid the hitting of many false notes, but false notes count 
nothing against the delight of listening to Mme. Ney play- 
ing with exquisite taste, fine music which the majority of 
pianists pass by as not being sufficient to “display” them. 


Mme. Ney has the splendid idea of displaying the composers 
not herself. 

Redferne Hollinshead . 

Wednesday evening, October 26, at the Town Hall, 

Redférne Hollinshead gave his annual concert. The 


Canadian tenor was assisted by Florence Chambers at the 
piano. The program was well balanced, and many Ameri- 
can ballads were included. 


OCTOBER 27 


The New York Philharmonic 


The Philharmonic Orchestra opened its season at Carnegie 
Hall on Thursday evening, October 27, repeating the pro- 
gram on the afternoon of the following day. Josef Stransky 
conducted, Chief interest lay in the playing of what is prac- 
tically an entirely new band. There were close to a hundred 
men (on the basis of ten double basses and eighteen firsts), 
and of these some seventy were from the defunct National 
Symphony Orchestra so that the orchestra was more in name 
than in reality that of the Philharmonic Society. Without 
doubt it is the best orchestra that has ever borne the Phil- 
harmonic name. There was mighty power in it side by side 
with the capability of most delicate playing. No weakness 
revealed itself. At the solo desks there are tried and true 
men. Particularly pleasant was it to listen to safe and 
sonorous horns, after the sad times of the National Sym- 
phony last year, New York at last has an organization 
which with proper training can be developed to equal the 
orchestras of two or three other American cities that are 
today superior. 

The program began with the fifth symphony and ended 
with the “Meistersinger” prelude. Mr. Stransky—mindful 
perhaps that prima donna conductors are the pets of the day 
—swayed himself about more than formerly and inserted in 
both the symphony and the prelude dynamic and rhythmic 
exaggerations which he had never called for before, Rather 
the best performance of the evening was the other orchestral 
number, Rachmaninoff’ s sombre tone poem, “The Isles of 
the Dead,” which Mr. Stransky read with great sympathy 
and which afforded an opportunity to show at its best the 
playing of which the orchestra is today capable. There were 
many hearty and deserved recalls for him after this number 
and he graciously called upon the orchestra to rise and 
acknowledge the applause with him. 

The novelty of the evening was a prelude and fugue for 
piano and orchestra by Daniel Gregory Mason. Mr. Mason 
in a program note stated that in combining piano and orches- 
tra in a prelude and fugue, he was confronted by a novel 
musical problem, one that no other composer has attempted 
to solve. After listening to it, one hopes fervently that he 
would also be the last to attempt a solution. Industry, pati- 
ence and technical knowledge must be credited to Mr. 
Mason, but it takes vastly more than that to make a piece 
of music that is worth while listening to. Pedantic and 
boresome are the only adjectives that rightly qualify it. John 
Powell played the piano part with great earnestness and cor- 
rectness though there are not two idiomatic measures in the 
whole work. Mr, Stransky conducted valiantly. To the 
applause first Mr. Powell responded, then Mr. Powell and 
Mr. Mason, and finally Mr. Powell, Mr. Mason and Mr. 
Stransky, looking for all the world as if they might burst 
forth into the trio from “Faust.” One rather wished they 
would ; that, at least, has a real tune in it. 
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Alberto Salvi 


A harp, though charming when used in combination with 
other instruments, often becomes monotonous when used as 
a solo instrument in a long program with no other accom- 
paniment. But on Thursday evening, October 27, at Aeolian 
Hall, Alberto Salvi proved that the harp could be an instru- 
ment of power as well as of grace, and he held his audience 
enthralled throughout a long but well arranged program. 
Even after six encores at the end of the recital, they clam- 
ored for more. Mr. Salvi gave a beautifully poetic interpre- 
tation of “Premiere Arabesque” (Debussy-Renée). Besides 
his own composition, “Scherzino,” he played his arrangement 
of Debussy’s “Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum,” and of Cho- 
pin’s “Fantasie Impromptu,” op. 66, all of which were very 
well received. This young artist shows great technical skill 
as well as artistic interpretive ability. It was indeed one of 
the best concerts of the current season so far. 





Caryl Bensel 


Caryl Bensel’s song recital at Aeolian Hall, October 27, 
was an artistic treat from several standpoints. Her pro- 
gram was interesting, and her songs ranged from old Italian 
airs to modern numbers such as Strauss’ “Cacilie,” and 
Arensky’s “But Lately in Dance I Embraced Her.” Some 
beautiful songs in French and German were given, and her 
last group represented American composers—MacDowell, 
Horatio Parker, Fay Foster, Alice Barnett and A. Walter 
Kramer, “Japanisches Regenlied” (Marx) and “Tonight” 
(Barnett) were so appreciated that a repetition was given. 
Miss Bensel has a very pleasing voice, of good timbre, and 
good intonation. She sings with ease, having fine vocal con- 
trol, and she imbues her songs with atmosphere. Her middle 
and lower tones have special warmth and color, and added 
to her artistic interpretations is a charming personality. 


OCTOBER 28 


nee Deitinn 


Emmy Destinn made her first appearance of the season on 
October 28 at Carnegie Hall, assisted by Roderick White, 
violinist, and Georges Lapeyre, pianist. The recital was 
given for the benefit of the Workers’ Unity House, Ine., 
and judging from the size of the audience, especially the 
boxholders, must have netted a tidy sum. It was only twenty 
minutes past the time set for the opening of the program 
(which is pretty good for a benefit recital), when Roderick 
White made his appearance. This made no impression upon 
those who were entering the hall or those who were visiting 
about. One couldn't have blamed Mr. White if he had given 
a display of.artistic temperament instead of courteously 
waiting for their attention. He played the adagio and finale 
from the Bruch concerto in G minor with the finished art of 
which he is a thorough master, but much of its beauty was 
lost in the distraction offered by late-comers who persistently 
rushed down the aisles and banged the seats, oblivious to the 
rules of ordinary courtesy. Mr. White’s other contributions 
to the program were the “Habanera” of Sarasate and the 
ballet music from Schubert’s “Rosamund,” as arranged by 
Kreisler, 

Mme. Destinn’s appearance was the signal for an ovation 
which was only terminated by the singer raising her hand 
for silence. Her first offering was the recitative and aria 
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Crown of Life,’ composed by George B. Nevin. I 
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from Handel's “Xerxes,” which served to show that the 
beauty and power of her splendid voice have grown rather 
than diminished. The sonority of her fortissimos and the 
clarity and beauty of her pianissimos were a joy to the lis- 
tener. Two lullabies from Smetana’s “The Kiss,” Cornelia 
Laux Botsford’s “Bound,” Schubert’s “Gretchen am Spinn- 
rad” and Rachmaninoff's “Vocalise” made up a group which 
proved popular with her audience. At her third appearance 
she sang “Pur dicesti” from the old Italian of Lotti, Du- 
parc’s “Phydile,” Roumaine’s “Chanson de Larmes,” ar- 
ranged by Stan Golestan, and Delbruck’s “Cradle Song,” 
arranged by Catherine Dyer-Bowling. Her final grouping 
was unusual, consisting of Lily Strickland’s “Lonesome 
Graveyard,” negro spiritual, and the aria from Puccini's 
“Madame Butterfly.” Of course, her enthusiastic audience 
insisted upon extra numbers, recalling her time after time. 


Amy Neill 


Amy Neill, the young American violinist, who created so 
excellent an impression in the metropolis last year, gave 
pleasure to a large and critical audience at her recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, October 28, when she ren- 
dered a program which comprised Tartini’s (“Devil's Trill”) 
sonata with cadenza by Kreisler; gavotte, Bach-Kreisler 
larghetto, Handel; rondo, Mozart-Kreisler; concerto in D 
major, Paganini; “Arabesque,” Kappelsberger ; “Capriccio,” 
Sinding ; “Evening,” Yost, and Wieniawski’s “Scherzo Ta- 
rantella.” 

Miss Neill is one of the few virtuosos whose virility of 
tone is outstanding. Her unusual technical equipment en- 
ables her to master with astounding ease the most difficult 
passage work, such as the runs in thirds, octaves and tenths 
with which the Paganini concerto abounds. Aside from this, 
her intonation is absolutely reliable, and leaves nothing to be 
wished for, while her sense of tone color and interpretative 
ability disclose genuine talent. Her facile spiccato bowing 
is another strong adjunct to her many good qualities. In 
addition to her long program, she was obliged to give five 
added numbers. 

Francis Moore, as always, gave excellent support with his 
highly artistic accompaniments. 


OCTOBER 29 


Marjorie Squires 

The rarity of a pure contralto voice made the recital 
of Marjorie Squires at Town Hall, Saturday afternoon, 
October 29, a real pleasure. Her voice has ample volume, 
wide range, and is of a vibrant quality. She sings intelli- 
gently, with good voice control and feeling. Her first group 
was composed of old Italian songs. Brahms and Strauss 
made up her second, Strauss’ “Cacilie”’ being the best of 
these. “Adieu Foréts,” from “Jeanne d’Arc” (Tschaikow- 
sky) followed, while her last group included Rachmaninoff 
and Gretchaninoff and two American composers, Alice 
Barnett and Cecil Burleigh. “My Native Land” (Gretch- 
aninoff), was sung most effectively and dramatically and 
a repetition was given. John Doane was a very efficient 
accompanist. 


Cameron McLean 


It is a pleasure to hear such a singer as Cameron 
McLean, who made his debut at Aeolian Hall on Saturday 


afternoon, October 29, with Mabel Howe Mable at the 
piano. Mr. McLean is a master when it comes to inter- 
pretation, for he makes the most of every little detail 


of the songs he sings, and his hearers follow him with 
unlagging interest. His rendition of Loewe’s “Edward,” 
which was given in the original Scotch dialect, was only 
one example of his interpretative skill. “The Pipes o’ 
Gordon’s Men,” Hammond, was also well received. 

Mr. McLean's first group contained old Italian airs 
by Secchi, Legrenzi and Peri, which were given with fine 
style and feeling. Brahms’ “May Night,” “Extase” 
(Duparc) and ‘“Menie” (MacDowell) were other songs that 
found unusual favor with the singer’s hearers. Mr. 
McLean has a voice of ample power and rich quality, 
which he uses with fine artistry. If his pianiassmo was 
at times somewhat marred there were other qualities in 
his singing that made up for this little defect. Clear 
diction and phrasing were noticeable features of his work, 
and the audience, a good sized one, rewarded Mr. McLean 
with genuine applause. 

A word, too, must be said about the pianistic accompani- 
ments of Mrs. Mable, for not only were they unusually 
musicianly, but she supported the singer entirely without 
notes. 


George Kanakes 


On Saturday evening, October 29, at Aeolian Hall, 
George Kanakes gave an interesting and artistic recital, 
assisted by the following artists: Giuseppe Interranti, 
baritone; Grace Hoffman, soprano, and Vincence Cop- 
pola, pianist. Mr. Kanakes is the possessor of an excel- 
lent tenor voice with exceptional fine high tones. His 
program consisted mostly of operatic arias. Several en- 
cores were necessary. 

Grace Hoffman, well known in musical circles for 
many years as a real artist, again upheld that reputation 
in her singing of “Ah! non Credea miranti” (Bellini), 
from “Lucia di Lammermoor,” and “Alfin§ son-tua” 
(Donizetti), in which her bell-like tones and rich quality 
stood out in her rendition of these numbers. Giuseppe 
Interranti, who has a fine, substantial baritone voice, sang 
the prologue from “Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo) and other 
selections in a manner deserving the ovation he received 
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Vincence Coppola, pianist, added to the successful evening 
by his fine interpretation of the “Rigoletto” paraphrase, 
in which a fine tone and excellent technic were displayed 
Last, but by no means least, Maestro Bimboni, who was 
the accompanist for all of the artists, deserves credit for 
his able assistance. 


OCTOBER 30 
Mme. Gadski 


Mme. Johanna Gadski, absent from the American con 
cert platform for some years owing to conditions over 
which she had no control, made her reappearance last 
Sunday evening at Carnegie Hall before a large and very 
enthusiastic audience, and demonstrated conclusively that 
she is in possession of the same fine voice, vocal skill and 
interpretative art which she had before the war. 

Mme. Gadski was assisted by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, under Josef Stransky, and gave a Wagner pro- 
gram, her numbers being “Dich Theure Halle” (“Tann- 
hauser”), “Elsa’s Dream” (“L mg sianitd “Du Bist der 
Lenz” (“Walkiire”) and segs le’s “Narrative” and “Liches- 
tod” (“Tristan and Isolde” All Mme. Gadski’s selec- 
tions were sung in Coren The orchestra played the 
“Meistersinger” prelude, the “Good Friday Music,” from 
“Parsifal,” and the third act introduction of “Tristan and 
Isolde.” 

Mme. Gadski is a Wagner singer of worth and experience, 
as all the world knows, and it gave her hearers undoubted 
pleasure to listen again to the fine dramatic utterances 
and the breadth of conception as exemplified in the singing 
of the concert giver. Flowers and applause rained upon 
her and no untoward incident marred the musical and 
social aspects of the concert. 


John McCormack 


One John McCormack concert at the Hippodrome is 
much like another. Last Sunday evening, October 30, 
the house was- again sold out and the stage filled with 
several hundred persons. There was all the wonted 
enthusiasm and the usual number of encores almost doub- 
ling the length of the program. Mr. McCormack began 
with a recitative and aria from Handel’s “Solomon.” His 
second group included numbers by Havergail Brian, John 
F. Larchet, Vaughan Williams and Frank Bridge, the 
latter’s “Love Went Ariding” being particularly effective 
After the intermission came four Irish folk songs, “I'd 
Roam the World Over” appealing most strongly to the 
audience. For the final group he began with Edwin 
Schneider’s “In the Tree-Tops High,” a thoroughly ef- 
fective number, the audience calling upon Mr. Schneider 


to rise from his seat at the piano and bow repeatedly 
Then came Dunhill’s “The Fiddler of Dooney,” “Wings 
of Night,” by Wintter Watts, a song which Mr. McCormack 


sings exquisitely, and the first hearing in New York of 
H. O. Osgood’s “I Held Your Heart,” into which Mr 
McCormack threw himself with full energy and great 


Donald McBeath played several violin num- 
McCormack 


effectiveness. 
bers, Mr. Schneider accompanying both Mr. 
and him with his usual skill and sympathy. 


Efrem Zimbalist 

Efrem Zimbalist gave his first New York reciltal of the 
season 1921-22 on Sunday afternoon, October 30, before a 
large audience, The violinist, as on previous occasions, re 
vealed his many artistic traits. His program comprised the 
suite in A minor, es concerto, Schelling; “Hava 
naise,” Saint-Saéns ; Caprice,” Saint-Saéns-Ysaye, and a 
fantasy on Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Coq d'Or” by Zimbalist 
Of these numbers especial mention must be made of the 
Schelling concerto which beautiful work (although not a 
stirring one for the violin) reveals musicianship of a high ot 
der, and places the composer in an exceedingly good light 
The concerto in its form as produced at this concert offers 
equal difficulties for the pianist, which Harry Kaufman mas 
tered with apparent ease. As his closing number Mr. Zim 
balist played his own brilliant transcription of “Cog d'Or” 
which is so ingratiating that its featuring by violinists 
(despite its technical difficulties) would be welcome. At the 
conclusion of the concert Mr, Zimbalist was obliged to give 
four added numbers. 


Martinelli-Morgana-Prihoda 


Giovanni Martinelli, popular Metropolitan tenor, mad 
his first appearance of the season here at the Hippodrome 
on Sunday afternoon, October 30, in a concert, his assist- 


ing artists being Nina Morgana, soprano, and Vasa 
Prihoda, violinist. Mr. Martinelli was never in better 
voice, and he must be reckoned among those singers 
whose art improves regularly with every season's work 


His program numbers were one aria each from “L’Afri 


caine,” “Gioconda” and “Aida,” all superbly sung, the 
audience insisting upon extra numbers after each one 
Miss Morgana was another favorite with the audience 
singing songs in various languages by various composers 


including the “Donde lieta,” from “La Boheme,” and a 
final duet from “Rigoletto” with Mr. Martinelli. The 
young soprano was in fine form, and was also called upon 
for extra numbers. Prihoda contributed the Vieuxtemps 
D minor concerto and a group of short numbers to the 
rogram, confirming and strengthening the impression of 
his excellent abilities as a violinist which he created here 


last season. 


CLEMENT APPRECIATES HIS RECEPTION IN AMERICA 


Back Again After Long Absence, He Is Greeted Royally—Here on Special Mission from French Minister of Fine Arts 


Edmond Clement, the great French tenor, has just re- 
turned to America for a concert tour which will have to be 
limited to two months on account of engagements abroad. 
He called at the Musica Courter office and spoke with 
sincere appreciation of the reception he received in New 
York after being away for so many years. He was evident- 
ly genuinely touched by the. fact that his many American 
admirers who heard him when he was here eight years ago 
had not forgotten the sineerity of his admirable art, his 
finesse so truly French. 

Mr. Clement said that he retained a pleasant memory of 
his several seasons with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and the Boston Opera Company, “as well as of his many 
concert appearances and his tour with Geraldine Farrar. 
He gave many recitals in the private homes of the wealthy 
at that time and was always enthusiastically received and 
treated with a consideration that has implanted in his heart 
a great respect as well as a great fondness for America 
and Americans. He was flattered, too, by the fact that 
several reviewers in the daily press compared his art with 
that of Jean de Reszke and praised particularly the very 
things he has made the most sincere effort to attain—his 
style, diction, and artistic presentation and interpretation. 

During the war Mr. Clement made many friends among 
the Americans in France and gave many concerts for the 
entertainment of our officers and boys on the other side, and 
on his return here it was his peearure to renew his ac 
quaintance with Col. Lloyd Collis, General Pershing, Gen- 
eral Nicholson and ex-Secretary Baker. Mr. Clement has been 
confided with a mission of propaganda by the Minister of 
Fine Arts of the French Republic and visits America on 
this occasion under the auspices of the Beaux Arts; and it 
may be said that this mission could not have been placed in 
better hands, for Mr. Clement is not only an artist of the 
first rank and a distinguished gentleman, but also has a real 
fondness for America and finds a close association between 
American and French tastes in art. 

He commented upon this in a way that showed that he was 


sure of his facts, and he said that it was not surprising 








that two peoples so active and energetic should naturally 
turn to the spiritual side of art; it was a simple effort to 
gain that relief and recreation that art offers and to find 
in art that which could not be found in their material lives 

Mr. Clement arrived in Quebec on September 28, and 
is sailing again for Europe towards the end of November 


to fill engagements in Switzerland and Scandinavia. His 
American manager, Louis H, Bourdon, of Montreal, is the 
first Canadian manager to bring a foreign artist to this 
country. P 


Federation Pineaeeh Y oung Artists 


The Presentation Committee of the New York State 
Federation of Music Clubs presented two young artists 
in a concert at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Thursday 
afternoon, October 27. They were Mary Bennett, a con- 
tralto with a lovely voice who is a pupil of Grace Gardner 
and Rata Present, pianist. Both were well worthy of a 
hearing, and their contributions to the program delighted 
and surprised those present 


Miss Bennett selected the “Adieu Foret,” from Tschai 
kowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” and gave a splendid rendition 
of the taximg aria. She has a rich voice, and for the 


most part used it with skill that comes of careful training; 
Andrew Clemmer lent artistic support to the singer at 
the piano. Miss Present was heard in a group of Chopin 
revealing a good, even tone, musical feeling and phrasing 
In presenting such artists, the Federation is doing credit 
able work. 


Bachaus to Play November 12 


William Bachaus makes his American reappearance after 
an absence of eight years in a piano recital at the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of November 12. He will play 
the Schumann fantasy, op. 17, the sonata in B minor dedi- 
cated to Schumann by Liszt, and Brahms variations on 
a Paganini the “me. 
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CHICAGOANS FILL THE AUDITORIUM TO 
CAPACITY TO HEAR GALLI-CURCI 


Seven Concerts Take Place on One Sunday in as Many Hall s—Godowsky, Kathryn Meisle, Nelson Illingworth, Arthur 
Rubinstein and Bronislaw Huberman Give Recitals—Other Items of Interest 


Chicago, Ill, October 29, 1921.—That the musical sea 
son is in full sway was demonstrated beyond doubt when 
on last Sabbath seven recitals took place in as many dif- 
ferent theaters at the same hour. This office of the Must 
CAL Courrer has an advantage over the dailies inasmuch 
as it employs several critics, thus, the artists who appear 
in this town are given more attention than if it were nec- 
essary for only one reporter to marathon through the 
streets of Chicago to jump from the Blackstone to 
Cohan'’s Grand Opera House. This office also has long 
clamored for an adequate concert hall of which Chicag« 
is sadly in need, Nearly all the big concerts are giver 
on Sunday afternoon and this is due in a great measure 
to the fact that the theaters in which concerts are given 
nightly harbor “shows.” 

The recitalists who appeared on Sunday, with one excep 
suffered naturally from competition as far as paid 
was concerned, as music-lovers here, as every 
are limited, 

Cauii-Curci'’s 


tion, 
attendance 
where else, 
RECITAL, 

rhe exception above referred to was Galli-Curci, whose 
name value packed the vast Auditorium from pit to dome 
three rows of extra chairs being noticed in the orchestra 
pit and the crowded to suffocation. How the great 
sang can briefly be told in the fact that after her 
appearance, as usual, her army of worshipers grew in 
such numbers that the Auditorium with its four thousand 
seats showed its inadequacy to harbor all the purchasers 
of tickets for a Galli-Curci recital. Thus, on this occa- 
sion many were turned away. 
Leoro.p Gopowsky’s ProcRaM, 
master of the keyboard was compelled te 
appear at the Illinois Theater, at which during the pres 
ent time the “Scandals of 1921” are being presented and 
the setting of one of the scenes which served as back droy 
for the recitalist, brought to mind that there is but one 
little step from the ridiculous to the sublime. Very few 
great artists would have accepted to appear under such 
unfavorable conditions, but Godowsky is an artist in the 
best sense of the word and as soon as he sat at his instru 
ment and began to play, the ear as well as the eye was 
focused on the little “great” man whose piano playing 
was of such transcendant power as to obliviate everything 
but his stupendous mastery of the piano. It is deemed 
unnecessary to review his recital except to state that it 
was one of the most enjoyable and most comprehensive 
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Godowsky has ever presented in this city. Among 
the audience were recognized many teachers from the 
various Chicago music schools, who joined their hearty 
plaudits with the vociferous salvos of a justly pleased 
audience. 


that 


Katuryn Metsie’s Desur, 

Playhouse Kathryn Meisle made her debut here 
in a song recital. The newcomer made a palpable “hit,” 
which presaged well for many future appearances. It is 
not often permissible for a reporter to prophecy, but only 
as a matter of record this one believes that inside of five 
years the Auditorium will be packed with Meisle admirers. 
Many contraltos have been heard of late but none have 
given more pleasure than this young artist, who, with 
more maturity, will in all probability reach a high place 
in the field of her endeavors. Already she should be in 
great demand by oratorio societies, as the manner in which 
she handled Handel's “Droop Not, Young Lover” showed 
her to be an oratorio singer of the first order. That 
number was sung with great dignity, beauty of tone, ex- 
cellent phrasing and inpeccable diction. Her program 
opened with two Scarlatti contributions and from the first 
tone it was noticeable that the newcomer had much to 
recommend her to the musical public as well as to the 
musical fraternity at large. Her organ is remarkable, 
equally well ballanced in the lower domain, medium 
region and high altitudes. It is already used with 
marked agility; thus, Miss Meisle knows how to color 
her tones and makes every one of her songs interesting. 
Purcell’s “Dido's Lament” was superbly rendered and 
could have been repeated had the soloist so desired. The 
aria, “Una voce poco fa,” sung in the original key for 
contralto, gave full sway tq admire all her vocal qualities, 
sense of humor and agility. Here is a woman with a 
tremendous voice that is meaty, dramatic in intensity, and 
who vocalizes as lightly as a coloratura soprano and 
whose delivery of this aria places her already in a class 
by herself, So insistent were the demands for a repeti- 
tion that she graciously consented to repeat part of the 
aria, singing it even better at the second hearing. The 
balance of her program was not heard, but the first group 
was sufficient to formulate an opinion in the favor of this 
new acquaintance whose returns to Chicago should be 
many and not far between. Edgar Nelson, the virtuose 
accompanist, was a splendid assistant to the singer. 


ILLINGworRTH’s First APPEARANCE, 

Nelson Illingworth made his debut in a song recital 
here at the Blackstone Theater on the same Sunday after- 
noon. Much has been written about this Australian singer 
since his coming to America where he has found as many 
friends as detractors. Indeed, Mr. Illingworth is a much 
discussed singer. Many greatly enjoy his work and as 
many condemn it; thus, the divergence of opinion makes 
his appearance everywhere doubly interesting. In Chicago 
already there are Illingworth adherents as well, who will 
fight to the last ditch to convince others less sanguine in 
their praise that Illingworth is all that Wullner used to 
be plus a little more, and that little more is the possession 
of a voice of serviceable quality in the domain of song. 
His program consisted of Schubert’s “Swan Songs” cycle, 
a group by Lowe and songs by Moussorgsky, Strauss, 
Sinding and Schumann—a very taxing program for the 
singer as well as for his admirable accompanist, Marx 
Oberndorfer. The latter won on this occasion the great- 
est success in his career as accompanist and this is well 
comprehensible, as he could easily have been billed as a 
co-recitalist with Mr. Illingworth. Such accompaniments 
as those Mr. Oberndorfer furnished are not heard every 
day and are worthy of commendation, To come back to 
Mr. Illingworth, his first appearance here has raised, if 
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nothing else, arguments between two classes of musicians 

and this in itself should assure Mr. Illingworth of a good 

attendance whenever he desires to come back to this city. 
Tue Civic OrcHEsTRA, 


The Civic Orchestra, conducted by Frederick Stock and 
assistant directors, Eric De Lamarter and George Dasch, 
gave a very well rendered program at Orchestra Hall, to 
a large house. The favor in which this very promising 
body of symphony players and conductors is held was evi- 
denced by genuine and spontaneous enthusiasm through- 
out. The violin solo, Wieniawski’s “Souvenie de Moscow,” 
by Catherine Wade Smith, was a particular and captivat- 
ing feature. It was rendered with vim, bold attack and 
surprisingly good technic and broad tone. 

ArtHur Rusinstein’s REcITAL, 

Some powerful and virile piano playing was set forth 
by Arthur Rubinstein, whom F. Wight Neumann pre- 
sented at Cohan’s Grand on the same Sunday afternoon 
before a large and most enthusiastic audience. This re- 
viewer heard that part of his program made up of Ravel's 
“La Vallee des Cloches” and “Alborada del gracioso” and 
Chopin’s Barcarolle, two mazurkas and polonaise, all of 
which were exceedingly well rendered in Rubinstein’s 
clean-cut, authoritative style, winning him success that 
was both unusual and well deserved. His delighted audi- 
tors continually called for more and the artist answered 
with several encores. 

Eric De Lamarter Secures Lyon & HeAty HAL. 


Eric De Lamarter, assistant conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Civic Orchestra, and conductor of 
the Solo Orchestra and Chicago Solo Choir, will present 
the latter organization of forty voices at Lyon & Healy 
Hall on Wednesday evening, December 7. 

Many other artists are also booked for Lyon & Healy 
Hall, managed by Harry and Arthur Culbertson, among 
whom may be mentioned Frederick Irving, who will sing 
songs by James G. Ellis; Vera Poppe, who will appear in 
the same hall on December 11; the Zoellner String Quar- 
tet on Sunday, January 8, and Alma Hayes Reed, on 
Wednesday evening, January 18. 

HuBERMAN IN RECcITAL, 

Bronislaw Huberman, who appeared in Chicago’ over 
twenty years ago as a boy prodigy, came back as a mature 
artist in a violin recital at Orchestra Hall, Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 25. Those who follow the career of Euro- 
pean artists knew, of course, that Huberman belonged to 
the category of virtuosi, but those were in the minority, 
as this artist, like so many other European products, did 
not advertise himself in this country but just before com- 
ing to America, which is too late to attract sufficient atten- 
tion to fill a hall such as Orchestra Hall. Most of the 
seats were vacant on this occasion, but the audience made 
up in enthusiasm what they lacked in number. Recog- 
nized in the audience were many teachers of the various 
musical schools and also members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Chicago Opera Association. Mr. 
Huberman made such a big success as to preclude a big 
audience when he next comes to Chicago as one of the 
artists at the Kinsolving Musical Mornings at the Black- 
stone. His program consisted of the Beethoven “Kreut- 
zer” sonata, Bach’s chaconne, Tschaikowsky concerto, 
Mozart’s “Adagio,” Chopin-Wilhelmj “Nocturne” and 
Paganini’s “La Clochetta’—a colossal program, which 
was admirably played. Not only is Mr. Huberman a great 
technician, but he also plays with fire and animation and 
the tone he draws from his instrument is remarkable for 
its purity, color of many different hues, velvety quality 
and is most pleasing to the ear. There seem to be no 
obstacles that this master cannot surmount, as witnessed 
in the Beethoven sonata, the Bach “Chaconne” and _ the 
Tschaikowsky concerto. His only fault lies in the fact 
that he exerts himself a little too much and this detracts 
somewhat from his admirable renditions. In these days 
of wizardry among violinists big effects are produced with 
little exertion on the part of the recitalist, and when Mr. 
Huberman corrects the manner in which he holds himself 
when playing an intricate passage, he will be counted 
among the wizards of his instrument. Encores were nu- 
merous and received with the same mark of approbation 
as the numbers inscribed on the program. The name of 
the accompanist having not appeared on the program, this 
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reporter congratulates Mr. Huberman on the choice of 
his accompanist, who gave him splendid support. 


CLus ANNOUNCEMENT FOR COMPOSER 
MEMBERSHIP. 


Applicants for Composer Membership in the Musician's 
Club of Women are asked to send three compositions— 
(a) one song, (b) one composition for piano, (c) one 
composition for piano and another instrument, or other 
ensemble—to the Chairman of Composers, 621 Fine Arts 
Building, on or before December 1, 1921. All manu- 
scripts must bear a nom de plume, the correct name and 
address of applicant being enclosed in a sealed envelope 
with nom de plume on the outside. For application cards 
and further particulars, address Mrs. Edith Lobdell Reed, 
915 Ridge Court, Evanston, Ill.,-or call Evanston 6780. 


Busu Conservatory Master ScHoot RecirAt. 


Special interest was attached to the first recital of the 
season at Bush Conservatory on Saturday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 22, as it was given by some of the successful candi- 
dates for appointments to the Master School of Bush Con- 
servatory, The program was presented by Fyrne Bogle, 
who opened with the Chopin A flat polonaise; Jennie Peter- 
son, who sang Haydn’s “My Mother Bids Me Bind My 
Hair” and Bohm’s “Calm as Night”; Maude Bouslough, who 
sang Micaela’s aria from “Carmen”; Sanford Schlussel, who 
rendered Godowsky’s “Nocturne Tangier” and “The Salon” 
and Chopin’s E flat polonaise; Ebba Fredericksen, who 
played Sarasate’s “Romanze Andalusa” and Vieuxtemps’ 
“Rodino”; Charlotte Van Winkle-Jacobs, who was heard 
in Verdi’s “Ritorna Vincitor,” and Adolph Ruzicka, who 
presented Burleigh’s “Two Sonnets of Autumn,” Griffes' 
“Fountain of the Acqua Paolo” and the Strauss-Schuett 
“Fledermaus Waltz,” all of whom gave splendid account 
of themselves and reflected considerable credit on the 
school. There are at present twenty-five members of the 
Master School, which has been established by the gen- 
erosity of Charles S. Peterson, who are studying in the 
various departments of piano, voice, violin and composi- 
tion. The successful members were selected by thorough 
examination from a large number of candidates, the jury 
consisting of President Kenneth M. Bradley and Edgar A. 
Nelson, dean of the Master School, and the artist teachers 
in each department, who are as follows: Juan Chiapusso, 
Mme. Julie Rive-King, Charles W. Clark, Boza Oumiroff, 
Richard Czerwonky, Bruno Esbjorn and Edgar 


Brazelton. 


MUSICIAN’S 


Penn’s “SUNRISE AND You.” 


Frances Shotwell, soprano, who was the featured solo- 
ist at the Stratford Theater, October 28, scored an imme- 
diate success with Arthur Penn’s charming “Sunrise and 
You.” 

ARIMONDIS PRESENT PUPILS. 

Sig. and Mrs. Vittorio Arimondi presented some of 
their pupils in a recital in the sumptuous Arimondi studios 
in the Fine Arts Building, on Sunday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 16. A distinguished gathering was on hand, which 
applauded vigorously not only the students, but also the 
clever speech of Mme. Arimondi—a speech that made such 
a good impression as to deserve reproduction shortly in 
these columns. The program was opened by Josephine 
Coveny, who sang beautifully “Calm as the Night” (Bohm) 
and the “Stride la vampa” (from Verdi's “Trovatore”), 
disclosing a mezzo-soprano of fine quality and impressing 
like the other pupils by the superb manner in which the 
organ is being trained. Clarence Richter, already doing 
some work professionally, sang “Salut demeure” (from 

“Faust”) and “Phyllis Has Such Charming 
in which his tenor voice was heard to good ad- 
vantage. Anita Hoffman, a coloratura soprano of fine 
promise, sang Loewe’s “Canzonetta,” and May Brahe’s 
“I Passed by Your Window.” Olga Menn, who has al- 
ready been heard often at benefit performances and private 
functions, sang with much feeling and beauty of tone the 
entrance aria from Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” and 
Lehmann’s “Daddy’s Sweetheart.” 

The program came to an end with Jack Cohn, who 
though only twenty years of age, gave a splendid account 
of himself in “Eli, Eli” and “On the Road to Mandalay.” 
He is the possessor of a big basso voice, which, with ma- 
turity, may bring him as brilliant a career as that of his 
mentor. 

The Arimondis will present their students on the second 
Sunday of every month during the season. 

Business MEN Form AMATEUR ORCHESTRA, 

A number of prominent business men have been getting 
together for the last six weeks at the Art Institute, where, 
under the leadership of Palmer J. Clark, they rehearse 
every Friday evening, and shortly Chicago will have a Chi- 
cago Amateur Orchestra, made up of these well known 
business men. They expect to give free public concerts of 
orchestral music in every section of the city. 

RaGNna Linne’s Busy Pupics. 

That Ragna Linne’s pupils are doing her credit in the 
professional field is told in the following list of engage- 
ments for six of them: 

Dorcthy Raegen Talbot, who has been engaged as teacher 
of voice at California State University, Berkeley, was 
chosen by Paul Steindorf to sing the part of Susanna in 
Mozart’s “Figaro,” given at the Greek Theater, Berkeley 
(Cal.); the press was most complimentary, the Oakland 
Enquirer saying: “She electrified her audience with her 
high notes,” etc., and the Berkeley Times, “Not only did 
Miss Talbot sing into the good graces of her audience, 
but acted with finesse,” etc. 

Mary Lenander, contralto, gave a successful recital to- 
gether with Hans Hess, cellist, October 12, before the 
Woman's Club, Kankakee (Ill.). Harriet Seyl, soprano, 
and Florence Gullans, contralto, were especially engaged for 
the Jewish holidays in Oak Park (Ill). Vida Hanna will 
go on a twenty weeks’ tour as leading soprano with the 
Kenilworth Ladies’ Quartet and Glee Club. Florence Mid- 
dough is engaged to sing Verdi's “Requiem” with the Los 
Angeles Oratorio Society. 

Epcewater Beach Twiticght MUSICALE 

The Twilight Musicales at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
were opened Sunday afternoon, October 16, by Louise 
Winter, soprano, and Eugene Christy, tenor. These musi- 
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cales are becoming more and more popular with the North 
Shore music lovers. 
MARGUERITE LAMARE Scores. 

Marguerite Lamare, professional pupil of Mme. Aurelia 
Arimondi, recently scored a huge success in Boston at the 
Wilbur Theater, where she sang the title role in “The 
Rose Girl.” The reviewers on the daily papers especially 
emphasized the beautiful training she has received, which 
refiected credit on her teacher. 

AMERICAN CoNnserVATORY NOTES. 

Leo Sowerby was awarded the Prix de Rome by the 
special committee of representative American musicians. 
This is the highest honor that has come to a young Ameri- 
can composer and correspondingly to an American school 
of music. In this connection Arthur O. Andersen, Mr. 
Sowerby’s former instructor, should receive his full share 
of acknowledgment. Mr. Sowerby is at present a mem- 
ber of the American Conservatory faculty. He will de- 
part in a few days for his new destination. His legions 
of friends will follow his career with interest and wish 
him God speed. Mr. Sowerby will remain in Rome for 
two years. 

The Hilher sisters of Vienna, Austria, gave a short pro- 
gram before the Adolf Weidig ensemble classes. They 
gave a fine performance of the Beethoven triple concerto 
for piano, violin and cello, and the Brahms double con- 
certo. 

Louise Winter has filled a number of engagements since 
the opening of the musical season. Last Sunday she sang 
at one of the Twilight Musicales at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel and next week she, with George Smith, baritone, 
will appear in recital at Peoria (IIl.). 

Phyllis Schmidt, a contralto pupil of the American Con 
servatory has been engaged for a year’s tour with the 
Del Mar Quartet. 

BEETHOVEN Trio to Give Series or REcITALS. 

The Beethoven Trio—M, Jennette Loudon, piano; Ralph 
Michelis, violin, and Theodore Du Moulin, cello—an 
nounces another series of Sunday late afternoon recitals 
of chamber music in Academy Hall, 430 Fine Arts Build- 
ing, on December 4, February 12 and March 12, at five 
o’clock. Interesting programs have been arranged. 

Ressecuig Returns to Couiece. 

. Lathrop Resseguie has returned to the Chicago Musical 
College in his former post of secretary and assistant man- 
ager, replacing Winifred Murdock, who is no longer con- 
nected with the school. 

Busu Conservatory News. 

One of the most interesting of the many activities at 
Bush Conservatory this term is the splendid Student Sym- 
phony Orchestra Training School. The crying need of 
music in America today is a school for the training of 
musicians for symphony orchestras—such training not as 
they get in average “student orchestras” but the routine 
and repertory of actual symphony practice under a master 
conductor. 

_This is provided by the orchestra established at Bush 
Conservatory under the direction of Richard Czerwonky. 
Mr. Czerwonky was for ten years the concertmaster and 
assistant conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra. The opportunity for securing orchestral routine and 
repertory under a master artist is therefore a rare one. 

The rehearsals are held weekly in the Lyceum, fifth 
floor of the Bush Temple building. The repertory is very 
extensive as the library includes all the standard master- 
pieces of orchestral literature. 

The good effects of the training given its members is 
apparent even after one season, as three. of its members 
have received appointments in the symphony orchestras of 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cleveland. 

Hersert M. Jounson Has Returnen. 

Mr. and Mrs, Herbert M. Johnson have returned to 

Chicago from their recent trip abroad. 
Axsout Cary CRrAveN, 

Carl Craven, tenor, sang the role of Lionel in a produc 
tion of “Martha,” given at Elmhurst (Ill.) on October 21. 
Norman Duff, basso cantante, pupil of Carl Craven, is 
appearing in the Senate Theater presentation of “The 
Mikado” during the week of October 17, singing the minor 
role of Lord High Everything Else. 

Busu Conservatory Artist 1N RECITAL. 

An exceptionally interesting program was presented by 
Jan Chiapusso, the Dutch pianist of the faculty of the Bush 
Conservatory, in his recital at Kimball Hall Thursday even- 
ing, October 20. Several novelties were included in the pro 
gram which were given their first Chicago performance, 
among them the “Tango” of Albeniz-Godowsky and the 
artist’s own colossal arrangement of the great G minor 
fantasie and fugue of Bach. Both compositions are in 
manuscript. Mr. Chiapusso has been engaged to conduct 
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the piano class of the great free master school recently es- 
tablished at Bush Conservatory by Charles S. Peterson, 
noted Chicago art patron, for the advanced training of pro- 
fessional artist students. 


Mrs. Sotuitr ANNouNcES CONCERT SERIES. 


For this season Edna Nicholson Sollitt announces a 
splendid series of three recitals to be given on Tuesday| 
evenings at Kimball Hall. Maurice Dumesnil, pianist, will 
present the first, November 15; Emil Telmanyi, violinist, ; 
the second, December 13, and Estelle Liebling, soprano, andl 
Mrs. Sollitt (who, besides managing concerts, is a pianist 
of no mean ability) will close the series, January 24. 


LutTHEerRAN Benerit Concert, 


At Medina Temple, on Thursday evening, October 20, 
an organ recital and concert by Eduard Rechlin, organist, 
for the benefit of the Lutheran Memorial Hospital, took 
place. 

Leo Sowersy SAILs ror Rome. 

Leo Sowerby left Chicago Thursday, October 27, and 
will sail for Italy on November 3. As already announced, 
Mr. Sowerby will spend two years in Rome, 

Harp Reciracrs at Lyon & Hearty Hatt, 

A series of harp recitals was given by Thelma Skeen 
during the month of October at Lyon & Healy concert hall. 
The little harpist’s teacher, Loretta DeLone, of the Du- 
chesne College, Omaha, Neb., brought her on from Omaha 
to play in Chicago. The little girl, although a mere child, 
really did play some difficult things beautifully and received 
the generous applause of most demonstrative audiences in 
numbers by Cheshire, Thomas Poenitz, Pierne, Debussy, 
Hasselmans, Snoer, Godefroid, and also in “The Harp 
That Once,” a left hand solo arranged by Loretta DeLone, 
which number was dedicated to the recitalist, whose coming 
to Chicago reflected credit not only on the institution where 
she has been taught, but also on her gifted teacher. 

M. WitMArK Sones Fraturen. 

During the week of October 10, Ernest Ball’s latest bal- 
lad, “I'll Forget You,” was featured by Geneve Cadle, so 
prano at the Butterfly Theater in Milwaukee. At the Senate 
Pheater, week of October 24, the musical program given by 
the Senate Quartet (composed of Florence Warren, so 
prano; Martha Richardson, contralto; Joseph Sheehan, 


tenor, and Louis La Valle, baritone) contained the “Italian 
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Street Song” from “Naughty Marietta” and Ball's “There’s 
a Little Bit of Heaven,” both of which made distinct hits. 


Cuicaco Musicar Cotitece Nores. 

Catherine Wade Smith, student of Leon Sametini, has 
heen selected by Frederick Stock to play as soloist at the 
oncert given by the Civie Orchestra of Chicago in Or- 
chestra Hall, recently 

Carl Rink, also a student of Mr. Sametini, has been made 
concertmaster of the Civic Orche stra of Chicago 

Sarah Suttle Towner, artist student of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, played a program before the Birchwood Musical 
Club 

The concert that was given by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege in Ziegfeld Theater at 11 o'clock week ago Saturday 
was given by students of the piano, vocal and violin depart 
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At 9.15 the same morning Felix Borowski lectured 
“Music of the Early Christian Church.” 


. McCormick Heaps “Frrenps or Opera,’ 


*. McCormick was elected honorary active chairman 





EK BBA SUNDSTROM, 


of the Friends of Opera to succeed Mrs. Joseph Coleman, 
who resigned because of ill health. 
Espa Sunpstrom’s SuccessFut Deput. 
A most successful debut was effected at Kimball 
when Ebba Sundstrom made her first public 
Miss Sundstrom is a Chicago prod- 
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uct whose continued progress has often been mentioned in 
these columns, having appeared many times on Bush Con- 
servatory programs, at which institution she has been so well 
trained. For her debut recital Miss Sundstrom had built a 
program which served to display her excellent musical qual- 
ities. Opening with the Nardini E minor concerto, which 
was ‘admirably handled, the young violinist bravely attacked 
the Saint-Saéns B minor concerto, wherein lie many intrica- 
cies. This latter she played with fine taste, good style and 
musicianship and accuracy. There is no doubt as to Miss 
Sundstrom’s talents and ability as was demonstrated 
throughout her program. Her technical equipment is such 
that difficulties are overcome with abandon and ease, her tone 
is broad, full and most agreeable to the ear, while her mu- 
sical intelligence and individuality of interpretation added to 
her charming personality, make her a violinist with much 
to recommend her. Besides the above concertos this writer 
heard the Rode-Elman “Etude Melodique,” the D’Ambrosio 
“Serenade,’ ”" Debussy’s “La plus que lente” and Zsolt’s 

“Valse Caprice,” all beautifully played and winning the 
hearty approval of the large and friendly audience. Voci- 
ferous plaudits throughout the evening attested the listeners’ 
pleasure. Miss Sundstrom had also listed a group made up 
of Tschaikowsky, Brahms- Joachim, Czerwonky and Saenger 
compositions, 

Marie Zenpt Busy With Cuicaco ENGAGEMENTS. 

The following list of engagements in and around Chicago 
have kept that popular Chicago soprano, Marie Zendt, con- 
stantly busy during the month of October: October 2, she 
sang in Winnetka at the Community House ; twice during 
the month she appeared at convention banquets at the Drake 
Hotel ; October 9, she sang at a private function at the home 
of Dr. Rogers ; October 12, at the exclusive Lowell Club 
she rendered a number of Scandinavian songs; October 17, 
sang at the opening of the Mining Congress at the Coliseum ; 
October 23, she sang for the Oak Park Country Club; Oc- 
tober 30, in Elgin, Ill, and on November 6, she appears 
before the South Shore Country Club. 

Mary Woop Cuase Scuoot Facutty ReEcitTAt. 

The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts, one of 
the most conservative yet progressive music schools in the 
Middle West, presented at Kimball Hall four members of 
its faculty in recital, Friday evening, October 28. Monica 
Graham Stults, soprano, who has sung with practically all 
the leading choral and oratorio societies in the country and 
who has been heard often in her own song recitals, or in 
connection with her husband in duet recital, sang a group 
of English songs and a misc ellaneous group in her, custom- 
ary highly efficient style, winning the approval of her lis- 
teners. Grace L. Seiberling, a pianist of no small attain- 
ment, was also warmly received after her two groups. Zetta 
Gay Whitson, violinist, played the first movement of the 
D'Ambrosio concerto and Albert Spalding’s “Etchings,” 
sharing equally well in the favor of the audience. Violet 
Martens Link played artistic accompaniments. 

OrcCHESTRA AND Bacuaus Ptay SpLenpip ProcramM. 

Conductor Stock and his Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
surpassed themselves at this week’s concerts, offering the 
patrons some of the best playing they have set forth and one 
of the finest programs heard in some time. Although the 
Chicago Symphony has reached a point where it is referred 
to by many as “the first orchestra” through its remarkable 
playing, there are times that it even surpasses its best and 
this was just one such occasion. Conductor Stock seemed 
inspired ;—likewise his musicians, and thus their playing of 
the splendid program was a joy to listen to and brought 
forth unusually enthusiastic applause from a charmed audi- 
ence. The program contained one lovely number after an- 
other and at the close one was made to feel that a rich treat 
had been afforded. The numbers were the Bach suite, the 
Chausson symphony, Casella’s “Italia” rhapsody and the sec- 
ond Rachmaninoff concerto, the latter having as soloist Wil- 
helm Bachaus, who has not been heard in Chicago in some 
ten years, Owing to an injured finger, Mr. Bachaus was 
somewhat hampered, and judgment, therefore, on this per- 
formance would be unjust. He, nevertheless, received a 
whole hearted reception. 

Cuicaco CoLLeGe or Music ENLARGES QUARTERS AND 

Faculty. 

Increased enrollment has forced the Chicago College of 
Music to secure larger quarters and to take on a larger 
faculty. Shortly the College, of which Esther Harris Dua 
is the efficient head, will occupy spacious quarters in the 
Kimball Building and a number of well known piano, voice 
and violin teachers will enrich the already large faculty. 

Henriette Weper ON Dairy News. 

Henriette Weber, for many years music critic on the Chi- 
cago Examiner and the Chicago Journal of Commerce, has 
entered a new field of endeavor as head of the publicity de- 
partment of the Chicago Daily News. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Beddoe Sings at Caruso Memorial Concert 


Few artists who have appeared in Cincinnati have won 
such spontaneous applause as Daniel Beddoe when he sang 
before about 50,000 people gathered at Eden Park on Sun- 
day, October 2, to honor the late Enrico Caruso. <A well- 
arranged program was given by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, assisted by Mr. Beddoe. His first number was 
the “Prize Song” from Wagner’s “Meistersingers,” ‘and 
never has his voice seemed more beautiful, his phrasing 





© Moffett, Chicago 
DANIEL BEDDOE, 
tenor. 
more exquisite. Mr. Beddoe’s art apparently is without 


for whatever message the composer wishes to 
convey through his song this artist, with his fine insight, 
is able to express. The second number sung by Mr. Bed- 
doe, “Forever, Love, Forever,” was dedicated to him by 
the composer, W. Rhys-Herbert, who passed away a few 
weeks ago. 

Four of Mr. Beddoe’s artist pupils sang the quartet from 
Verdi’s “Requiem” with a chorus on October 15 at a sec- 
ond memorial concert to Caruso under the direction of 
Pier A. Tirindelli, 


limitations, 


Koshetz in Benefit Performance 


On Sunday evening, October 23, Mme. Koshetz, the Rus- 
sian dramatic soprano of the Moscow and Petrograd Op- 
eras, now of the Chicago Opera Association, appeared at 
the Plymouth Theater, New York, in a benefit concert un- 
der the auspices of the Artists’ League of New York. The 
proceeds of the affair are to be used to feed artists’ families 
in Russia. Mme. Koshetz again delighted her audience 
with some of the characteristic Russian songs with which 
her name has become so closely associated in America. 
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Among her selections were compositions by Gretchaninoff, 
Tschaikowsky, Rachmaninoff, and a group of old Russian 
songs, 


Easton Wins Her Aediiedes 2 in Columbus 


Recently Florence Easton, now on a concert tour before 
the opening of her season at the Metropolitan, appeared in 
Columbus, Ohio, and in the words of the Columbus Citizen 
“won her audience before she sang a note.” The novelty 
of the program was a scene in costume from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” in which Paul Althouse sang the tenor role 
with equal success and acclaim. “The most finished enact- 
ment of this role yet seen in Columbus,” was the verdict of 
the Columbus Dispatch. 


Dates for Werrenrath and Howell 


Reinald Werrenrath and Dicie Howell will be heard in 
a joint recital November 11 in Portchester, N. Y., to help 
the local American Legion celebrate Armistice Day. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s first New York recital of the 1921-1922 
series takes place two days later at Carnegie Hall, where 
the features of his program will be a group of songs by a 
young English composer, Frank Bridge, and a group of 
German lieder. Several of the compositions in the Frank 
Bridge group have never been heard in this country before. 

Miss Howell's third annual recital will take place the 
same week at Aeolian Hall. She will feature old and 
modern German, modern Italian, French and American 
compositions. Of special | note are two Wolf-Ferrari songs. 


Gladice Morisson Piiearns from Europe 


Gladice Morisson, the French soprano, who went abroad 
last May, returned to the United States on September 10. 
Morrison 

a eee 


After having spent one week in Paris, Mme. 





GLADICE MORISSON, 
French soprano. 

left by automobile for her home in Nice, which, she 
Says, is fast becoming as popular a summer resort as it is 
a winter rendezvous. Leaving the Riviera early in July, 
Mme. Morisson, accompanied by her husband, started on 
an extended motor trip which took them through the 
French and Italian Alps, ending her tour in Vichy where 
she took the “cure” and a much needed rest at her parents’ 
beautiful summer residence “Villa Theo Kate.” 


Daniel Wolf Has ‘Ticediidelons Accepted 


Daniel Wolf, composer-pianist, has recently had two more 
songs accepted by the Composers’ Music Corporation, which 
firm has already issued a number of his songs with lyrics 
by Mabel Livingstone, as well as one to. which he wrote his 
own poem. The new songs are both with lyrics by: Mabel 
Livingstone. He has also recently had accepted by them a 
very interesting composition for orchestra and voice to an 
impressionistic poem by Gretchen Dick, called “The Lotus 
Eaters.” Mr. Wolf’s most recent work is a sonata after 
the form of Scriabine, which he presented for the first 
time on any program at his own recital Tuesday afternoon, 
November 1, at Aeolian Hall. The rest of his program 
was composed of two groups of Chopin numebere and one 
varied group, including Liszt, Cyril Scott, Grieg and De 
bussy, finishing with his sonata. 


Manager Pleased with Ted Shawn 


The following is a copy of a telegram from Mrs. Stephen 
H. Jones of Duluth, Minn., which was received by Ted 
Shawn's manager: 

“Ted Shawn and company opened my international celeb- 
rity series and Duluth’s musical. season delightfully. Also 
played Virginia, presenting charming and distinguished pro- 
grams with most interesting matinee for children. Entire 
company perfect. Congratulations sending such a spiritual 
and uplifting production on the road as Mr. Shawn’s dance 
church service. Buy three dates for next season.” 


Helen Jeffrey Booked for Mexico, Mo. 


Following her first Chicago recital in Kimball Hall on 
November 18, Helen Jeffrey will be heard in Topeka, Kan. ; 
St. Joseph, Mo., and Joplin, Mo. An additional date just 
booked is at Hardin Junior College, Mexico, Mo., where 
George T. May, a former New York pianist, has just as- 
sumed charge of the music department. 
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Edison School Research Department Opens 

Music teachers, especially those connected with school 
music and junior classes, will be interested to learn of the 
opening of the new School Research Department of the 
Edison Music Research. Under the direction of Doctor 
W. V. Bingham, of Carnegie Institute of Technology at 
Pittsburgh, the Edison Music Research has been devoted 
to the study of theoretical and applied problems in the 
psychology of music. Much interesting material has been 
gathered and several important contributions have been 
reported. 

The new department is given over to theoretical 
study. Instead, the problems of music appreciation and 
analysis, recognition of the importance of which is rapidly 
increasing, are given special study. Experimentation in 
the use of materials and the development of analytic 
methods for music appreciation work are the chief aims 
of the new department. Under the very able direction of 
Prof. C. Farnsworth, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, the bureau acts also as a service department, 
undertaking to study out particular problems of pedagogi 
cal methods and materials. It is hoped that teachers and 
supervisors will feel free to ask for special study of their 
problems, and for help of any 

The offices of the School Research Department are lo 
cated at 473 Fifth avenue, New York City 


less 


sort. 


Hoxie Pupils in Professional Life 


Among the pupils of W. Palmer 
who are filling professional engagements, 
made of the following: Amy Brumbach, 
Joseph Levan, tenor; Paul Engle, baritone; 
ley, mezzo soprano; Edna Little, dramatic 
Lowden, baritone, and Maria Tillinghast, 


Hoxie, of Philadelphia, 
mention might be 
mezzo soprano ; 
Winifred Wi 
soprano; Harvey 
contralto 


Mildred Graham to Sing at Town Hall 
Mildred Graham will give a song recital at Town Hall, 
New York, on the evening of Friday, November 4. Coen 
raad V. Bos will be at the piano 
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BANGOR NEWS 
“MILDRED BRYARS, 
all that the 
She disclosed a lovely voice, 


Contralto, was 


most critical could ask for. 
sang with in 


telligence and musical feeling, and her work 





was sincere and admirably enacted.” 


PORTLAND PRESS 
“MILDRED BRYARS, the 


proved exceedingly 


( ‘ontralto, 


pleasing. She has a 





voice, rich in quality, well trained, and used 


with discrimination and a dramatic instinet 


that lent color and tone to he r whole per 


formance.” 


BANGOR COMMERCIAL 
“MILDRED BRYARS 


was deserving 
of the ovation given her, her magnificent 
voice showing culture, warmth and intes 
pretative ability which made her work 


superbly finished.” 





Excl direction 


WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W. 45 
New York City 








TAMAKI MIURA COMING 


News arrived last week to the effect that the 
York 


uccesses in opera both in Burope 


companying snapshot was taken 


singer im 


if CARL CRAVEN 


donna is expected to arrive in Neu 
an abacnece of more than a wear during which 
Nouth 
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1} popular tenor, voice instructor and con 


ductor, haa therm located im Studio 


Fine Avta Building, Chicago, for 


aome 


years, but his popularity has seemingly 


grown in each of hia several fields 


of 


work to auch an extent that provision 


had to be made to enable him to satiafy 


all demands The solution of the 


prob 


lem has been found in the establishment 


of the Craven Studios, which are nou 
located in N24A-520-026, the same build 
| ing In this location he has acquired 


studios, reception room and office 
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for other than voice culture, which 


i 
| he under hia immediate direction 


} 
| 
: i awarded Mr. Sowerby this eplendid 

i cluded Walter Damroach, John Alden Carpenter and 
|] other musicians of note. It is announced, 
| 
| 


by the committee, all subsequent 
| judged by competition Sowerby's compositions have 
been played by the Chicago and 
| Orchestras and the New York Philharmonic, 
| chamber music works have been heard on 

sions, and one of them was played 
= Kerkshivre Festival. His serenade for string quartet 
has been published by the Society for the Publication 
of American Music and his piano concerto was played 
by EB. Robert Schmitz at a concert of the 
Symphony Orchestra, He was born in Grand Rapids, 

Vich., and is thirty-four years old 


| three commodious and well equipped 
/t is 
not his purpose to maintain a faculty 


will 





interested 


committee 


f i LEO SOWERBY GOERS TO ROME. 
| The name of Leo Sowerby ia probably known to most 
i} Vusical Courier readers who are 
k i} gradual advance of American music. He 
; good many things worthy of note and 
I | achievement puts him in a class by himeelf, for he 
I | the firet American to win the coveted Pria 
i | which sends him for several yeara to 
| jcademy at Rome and allows a stipend for travel and 
1) expenses which will enable him to visit 
| other parts of Burope. The 


that this appointment will be the only one to be made 
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ANNE ROSELLE 


VISITS 
CHINATOWN, 
The young soprano 
of the Metropo'itan 
Opera Company 
was anapped in 
front of the Daily 
News, in the San 
Francisco — resort, 
Viss Roselle ia at 
present on tour 
with the Scotti 
Grand Opera Com- 
pany, with which 
she has had not a 
little success. 


MUSICAL 
Ecco ccc 


FRIEDA KLINK, 

November 3 will give 
York Aeolian Hall recital, 
November 9 will be heard 
again, this time at her Indianapolis 
She spent the summer on 
the Jersey coast where she enjoyed 
a real rest. 


contralto, on 
her New 
and on 


recital, 










COURIER 
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MARIE DeEKYZER-CUMMING 
and glimpse of her bungalow at Nhel- 
ter Harbor (Musicolony), R. 1., where 
she spent the summer. The seashore 
breezes have no respect for hats or 

coats or hair or anything else! 








A REUNION WITH HER PETS. 


Florence Macbeth was delighted to get back to New 
York and her pets, and the first thing she did when 
she recently arrived was to visit her twenty-four pup- 


pies, all of which 


characters. 


have been named after operatic 
monkey, Nicklausse, is a_ star 


boarder at the kennels where the puppies are kept, 
and the little animal usurped the position of step- 


mother to the puppies. 





RAYMOND HAVENS, 
pianist, who has just returned from a four months’ 
trip to Rurope, is all set for a long and arduous sea- 
son. He will open with a recital in New York on 
November 7. In addition to his recitals he has a long 
series of dates in connection with the Havens Trio, 
This ensemble organization, which is entering upon its 
fifth year, has reached a high standard of artistic 
excellence, Both-Mr. Schroeder, the cellist, and Mr. 
Theodorowicz, the violinist, were for many years 
members of the Kneisel Quartet. They have been 
leading members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
for over twenty years. Mr. Havens has already 
appeared as soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Boston Philadelphia, Baltimore, Haverhill, 
Lawrence and New York. This year he will play with 
the Boston Orchestra in Providence. 


OLGA CARRARA, 
young dramatic soprano, who is adding to her operatic 
laurels as a prominent member of the Scotti Grand 
Opera Company, now on tour. Mme. Carrara scored 
particularly in the title role of “Aida.” (Ideal Studio 
photo.) 
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eats 1 THE LATE 
ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK, 
The latest photograph of the composer of 
“Hinsel und Gretel,’ taken at his home, 
Wannsee, near Berlin, only a short time be- 
fore his death. 


November 3, 1921 
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WILLIAM BECK, 
baritone of the Chicago Opera who will sing leading 
roles again this season, participating in the Italian, 
French and German performances, Mr. Beck, who 
made a distinct impression here when a member of the 
same organization several seasons ago, is a native of 
Hungary, although an American citizen for some years 
past. He has just returned from a summer trip 
through Europe, appearing with notable success in 
the leading cities there, both in opera and concert. 





AULT Ae 


OLGA STEEB A GOOD SHOT. 
Viss NSteeb shot the two rabbits 
pictured herewith one morning before 
breakfast in the mountains just back 

of her Topanga Canyon cabin. 














MARION LOVELL AND HER ASSISTANTS 
From left to right: Raymond E. Williams, flutist for Miss Lovell; 
Varion Lovell, coloratura soprano, whom the New York American 
calls “an embryonic Galli-Curci,” and Rodney Saylor, accompaniat 
The above snapshot was recently taken on the adjoining roof-gar 
den, while rehearsing her program at the Noder-Hueck Vocal Stu 
dios, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 











ALEXANDER AKIMOFF, 
(Left) the Russian bass of the Petrograd Opera, who 
hag. been engaged to appear as soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Akimoff made a successful 
debut at Carnegie Hall, New York, on October 20. 
He is photographed herewith with his accompanist, 
Jacques Wolfe. (Marcia Stein photo, New York.) 


ARTURO BONUCCT, 
the “Paganini of the cello,” was greeted upon his ar- 
rival in New York by Sidney Olcott, the noted director 
of Mary Pickford, Marguerite Clark, Valentine Grant 
and other famous picture stars, Mr, Bonucci, himself 
thrice decorated by the Italian Government for hero 
ism during the war, greatly pleased Marechal Foch 
with his playing at a concert given on board the NS, N, 

Paris during the vayage. 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
the violinist, whose reci- 
tal in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, October 22, brought 
him many deserved en- 
comiums. He is also 


MARIE STONE LANGSTON-LIS'T, 
contralto, who filled numerous concert engagements 
during the past summer. One of her appearances was 
known as the founder at Willow Grove under the baton of Victor Herbert, 
and conductor of the when she included that famous composer's “Angeles.” 
Kriens Symphony Club which is arranged for mixed chorus. Ur. Her 
of 100 players, both sexes, bert has been prevailed upon to arrange this num 








whose annual concerts in 

New York’s largest audi- 

toriums are musical 
events of importance. 


ber for male chorus, and he will conduct it in that 
form in Philadelphia on November 21 at a concert at 
which Mrs. List also will appear. Among the other 
summer engagements filled by Mrs. List were Atlantic 
City, Wildwood, Camden, Ridley Park, Wilkesbarre 
Renovo, Towanda, Wellsboro, etc., etc. January 24 
there will be a joint recital for the contralto with 
Arthur Hackett at Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh. 
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EMILY HARFOR 


Assistant to the late 
DAVID ISO SARS 
Private Studio: 63 West 56th pte New Yor Mondays aad Thursdays 
Phone “Circle 9026 


Accompanist 
and Coach 


Coanenn’Gtatieielaniaidinls 


ROBERT 


120 Heven Avenue New York City 


Phone; Wadsworth 4024 3 RAI IW b 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity Church, . . Reading, _Pa. 


GEORGIELLA LAY 


PIANIST 
interpretative Programs 
Management: HARRY H. HALL, 10] Park Ave., Room, 1111 


John BLAND TENOR 


ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Aasistant 
Master ef Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23rd Street, New York, Teleph 328 G y 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 


Memorial Association. 
Address: PETERBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
STBINWAY PIANO 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


“‘ America’s Foremost Woman Harpist” 
Direction Lee Keedick Bureau, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


On Pacific Coast until December, 1921. Available for concerts and 
recitals, Management, Selby “Dppenbeimer, 68 Post St. near 
Kearney, San Francisco, 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
New Booking Seasen 1921 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1451 Broadway 


FREEMANTEL 


Tenor 
431 Fifth Avenue (4th floor) New York 


LEON RAINS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 292 West 92nd Street - - New York 


Telephene Riverside 9486 








New York City 
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The Seymour School 
of 


Musical Re-Education 


SIXTH YEAR 


HARRIET A, SEYMOUR = 
MARSHALL BARTHOLOMEW } Directors 


57 WEST 48th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE, BRYANT 1925 











“A violinist who 
can claim tostand 


in the forefront.” 
—London Morning Post 
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MUSIC SCORE FOR “PETER IBBETSON” 
ARRANGED BY HUGO RIESENFELD 


The importance of the musical score that accompanies 
the feature picture of today has grown to such proportions 
that in many cases it rivals the elaborate presentation and 
oftentimes makes a big scene in the feature infinitely more 
impressive than it would be otherwise. The directors of 
feature picture houses in New York City for the past years 
have given a great deal of study and time to musical scores, 
and some of the re ‘sults have been outstanding successes. 

The feature film, “Peter Ibbetson,” now showing at the 
Criterion Theater, is considered to have one of the most 
musicianly settings that Hugo Riesenfeld has yet arranged 
for his various theaters. Edward Falck, of Mr. Riesen- 
feld’s musical staff, prepared the setting, and it is notable 
for its appreciation of the atmosphere and underlying emo- 
tions which create the action between the several characters 
in the beautiful dream-love story, rather than the plot 
itself. Mr. Riesenfeld gives the following explanation of 
the present advancement over the old idea of musical accom- 
paniment to moving pictures: 

“There are two methods of preparing a musical setting 
to a photoplay—one presenting echoes of surface sounds and 
the other seeking to portray in music the underlying emo- 
tions. Imitating a chugging engine when a train is thrown 
on the screen, or playing “Hearts and Flowers” when lovers 
part or a mother leaves the home in which she was born, 
have long been favorite methods in motion picture theaters 
where music is not one of the most important features. 
But tthe newer, subjective method, that of portraying in 
music the emotional undercurrent rather than the particu- 
lar objective sounds, is making great strides in the modern 
photoplay theaters.” 

The opening scene of “Peter Ibbetson” is laid in France 

in a garden typical of Parisian suburbs about 1840, where 
Gogo and Mimsi played under the apple trees, where Gogo’s 
father kissed the finger tips of his lovely mother. The mu- 
sic for this scene is the pastoral movement from Bizet’s 
“L’Arlésienne.” It was in this garden, too, that Gogo 
staged his little circus with the behatted goose and the 
magic basket full of puppies, a scene which in musical 
terms is symbolized by another French composition of the 
period, “Children’s Dance” from “Miniature Suite” 
(Coates). For the pretty little tea party that follows a 
playful tune from Massenet’s “La Navarraise” is used. 

Then enters Major Duquesnois, the gentle fire-eater, and 
“La Vosgienne,” a military march of the time, is played. 
The composition is typical of the old soldier and becomes 
especially effective when played with appropriate change to 
the scene, when, years later, Peter meets the major again 
and finds him blind, broken in body, but still the soldier. 

Another French composition and one of the most impor- 
tant in the musical setting is Debussy’s “Reverie,” which is 
first heard when little Mimsi crouches near Gogo on the 
grass and tells him “to dream true.” “Reverie” becomes the 
dream motive throughout the production. Debussy’s com- 
position is music of the subconscious; he is a composer 
who depicts soul rather than material, 

The music also changes from French to English with 
special regard to the period and the atmosphere when the 
film takes up the life of Gogo in England, where he is 
adopted by his uncle and named Peter Ibbetson. In one 
of the scenes, for instance, where Col. Ibbetson sings to 
his secretly smiling guests, the music is “I'll Sing Thee 
Songs of Araby,” a melody especially popular for the draw- 
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(Continued from page 25.) 

NyrreGyHAzI TRIUMPHANT As SoLoist wita Boston 

SyMPHONY, 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi, the young Hungarian pianist, won three 
brilliant successes as soloist with. the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra recently—at Sanders Theater, Harvard University, 
on Thursday evening, October 20, and on the preceding 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening in Symphony Hall. 
On all three occasions Mr. Nyiregyhazi played the second, 
in A major, of Liszt’s concertos for piano and orchestra, 
and each time the youthful but mature Hungarian gave am- 
ple proof of pianistic prowess wholly out of the common. 
This exacting concerto calls primarily for brilliance, and the 
pianist’s absolute command of technic, tone and rhythm re- 
sulted in an extraordinary display of virtuosity. Nor did 
Mr. Nyiregyhazi untilize the opportunity for an exhibition 
of mere technical brilliance. The music is now rhapsodic, 
now melancholy, and the young pianist showed throughout 
a poetical conception of the piece and a thoroughly sympa- 
thetic attitude towards it. Add his absolute freedom from 
mannerisms of any description, and it is easy to understand 
why thfs was a triumphant debut for Mr. Nyiregyhazi, his 
audience recalling him again and again. 

Three well contrasted works Mivided the rest of the pro- 
gram. Beethoven’s “Eroica’” symphony received a stirring 
performance from Mr. Monteux and his excellent band, one 
which revealed the noble grandeur of this music. There 
was naught of self pity or fault finding in the sorrowful 
measures of the funeral march; rather was it a truly heroic 
lament, grief stricken but uncomplaining. 

As a timely tribute to the late Engelbert Humperdinck, 
Mr. Monteux, whose musical taste embraces the universe, 
played the prelude to “Hansel and Gretel.” The thick Wag- 
nerian orchestration of this fairy tale opera does not cloud 
the simple sentiment of its homely melodies, and it was 
warmly applauded. The Boston programs were brought to 
a close with a group of dances from Rabaud’s.opera of the 
“Arabian Nights,” “Marouf,” “Cobbler of Cairo.” Mr. 
Rabaud utilizes more or less conventional Oriental themes 
with his customary masterful workmanship, To be effective, 
however, this music requires the color and dancing of the 
ballet scene of the opera. 

The same program was given at the Cambridge concert, 
except that Mendelssohn’s “Italian Symphony” of sweet 
nothings and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s colorful tone picture, 
“Sadko Under the Seas,” were substituted for the composi- 
tions by Beethoven and Humperdinck. 

“MaNoNn” IN ENGLISH. 

“Manon” opened the second week Monday evening, Octo- 
ber 17, at the Arlington Theater, where the Boston Society 
of Singers is giving a season of grand opera in English. 
Massenet’s songful opera was given in praiseworthy fashion 


ing room of that time. In the scene in which Peter enters 
the prize ring to battle with the victor because his opponent 
has been beaten by treachery, the music selected is an old 
English folk song and dance, “Molly on the Shore.” The 
brilliant arrangement used of this old Irish dance tune is 
the one arranged by Percy Grainger. For the opera scene 
where Gogo, now known as Peter, sees Mimsi but does not 
recognize her as the Duchess of Towers, the music em- 
ployed is an aria from Rossini’s “Otello,” a favorite opera 
at that time. 

Mr. Riesenfeld introduced the love theme for the first 
time in the scene at the entrance to the opera house, where 
Peter waits to see the Duchess, who does not recognize him 
as her former playmate, Gogo. It is the beginning of the 
great overpowering love which was to be their supreme 
happiness later on. This is a very musicianly touch on the 
part of Mr. Riesenfeld, because this love did not become the 
great affection until their later meetings when their identi- 
ties were unknown to each other. The little garden scenes 
where Gogo and Mimsi played together and pledged their 
affection, an entirely different motive was used. The basis 
for this love scene is worked out from an aria from “Hero- 
diade” (Massenet). 

Peter has been given his own music theme, which has 
been worked out from the piano composition by Liadow 
prelude. It is introspective, typical of the psychology of 
the youth, who loved the Mimsi of long ago although he 
never had associated her as the beautiful Duchess. He is 
both happy and unhappy. Returning to his old garden in 
the Parisian suburb he finds it is in ruins—a fitting fraine 
for his soul. Here too, the unhappy Duchess has gone. 
She unexpectedly meets Peter and there reveals to him her 
great unhappiness in her marriage. In this big scene the 
various motifs are brought together, and, with the assist- 
ance of considerable original writing, make a climax in the 
musical score that is one of the best moments of the entire 
composition. 

When Peter is sentenced to life imprisonment for the 
killing of the Colonel, the second movement of Beethoven's 
seventh symphony is played, a composition selected be- 
cause it poignantly portrays the spirit of utter resignation. 
In this moment of anguish and depression Debussy’s 
“Reverie” is again used for the dream scenes when Mimsi 
pictures their future happiness. Towards the end of the 
film where the two lovers are shown to meet in spirit 
while their bodies are miles apart, various musical themes 
are employed to show the different parts of the world 
where they are visiting on their dream honeymoon. To 
the strains of Mendelssohn’s “Venetian Barcarole” they 
visit Venice; their trip to the Orient is described by “ 
Soudanese” (Jackson), while the “Reverie” continues as 
the underlying melody that weaves these motifs together. 

There are many little stray melodies that enter into the 
music setting to “Peter Ibbetson” beside the great general 
compositions which typify the emotions of characteristics 
of the principal players. Dolores, for instance, has a bit 
of a Spanish dance “Habanera” (Chabrier). French and 
English music, such as “Gavotte Duchesse Anne,” “Pier- 
rot,” “In the Meadows,” “From the County Side” and 
“Minuet” (Gluck) are further examples of the many 
various compositions that Mr. Riesenfeld has employed to 
make this score of “Peter Ibbetson” one of the best things 
that has been heard at any of his theaters. 





and stirred the large alias to warm er als 
Ewell gave a creditable performance as Manon, disclosing 
a good voice and no little skill in its use. Rulon Robison, 
as Des Grieux, sang his part with fervor, particularly the 
celebrated “Dream” song. Herbert Waterous, as the Count 
Des Grieux, and Stanley Deacon, as Lescaut, sang and acted 
their parts skilfully. The other roles were taken by Mr. 
Northway, Miss Ainslee, Miss Boyden and Miss Tennyson. 

The alternate casts for the week were as follows: Mon- 
day evening—Lois Ewell as Manon, Ruion Robison as Des 
Grieux, Stanley Deacon as Lescaut; Tuesday evening— 
Helen Allyn as Manon, Norman Arnold as Des Grieux, Rob- 
ert Henry as Lescaut; Wednesday matinee—Helena Morrill 
as Manon, Rulon Robison as Des Grieux, Stanley Deacon 
as Lescaut; Wednesday evening—Lois Ewell as Manon, 
Norman Arnold as Des Grieux, Robert Henry as Lescaut; 
Thursday evening—Helen Allyn as Manon, Norman Arnold 
as Des Grieux, Stanley Deacon as Lescaut ; Friday evening 
—Helen Morrill as Manon, Rulon Robison as Des Grieux, 
Robert Henry as Lescaut; Saturday matinee—Lois Ewell 
as Manon, Rulon Robison as Des Grieux, Stanley Deacon 
as Lescaut; Saturday evening—Helen Allyn as Manon, 
Norman Arnold as Des Grieux, Robert Henry as Lescaut. 

MiscuHa Viotin Makes Desut. 

Mischa Violin made his initial bow before a Boston audi- 
ence October 19 in Steinert Hall. Accompanied by Joseph 
Adler, pianist, Mr. Violin was heard in a program which 
included Vieuxtemps’ song ful concerto in D minor, the po 
ular “Rondo Capriccioso” of Saint-Saéns, and numbers o 
Godowsky, Wagner-Wilhelmj and Bazzini. 

Mr. Violin’s playing revealed a commendable technic and 
some degree or emotional understanding. His tone, how- 
ever, is not uniformly agreeable; nor has he as yet achieved 
that style which he must command if he is to be reckoned 
with the great violinists of the day. The audience applauded 
him warmly and he added extra pieces. 

Jewisu Cuors Give Concert. 

A concert of Jewish religious music was given at Jordan 
Hall, October 14, the combined choirs of Temple Israel, 
Henry Gideon, director, assisted by Constance R. Gideon, who 
sang Jewish folk songs arranged by her husband; Howard 

ing, organist; Edna Smith, pianist; Stefan Neumann, 
tympanist, and Charles Pettes, mime. Solo numbers were 
sung by Herbert W. Smith, F rederick Huddy, Joseph Goud- 
reault, Raymond Simonds, Gertrude Tingley and Laura M. 
Lampert. 

The singing of the choirs was of an exceptionally fine 
order and reflected great credit on Mr. Gideon. Of the so- 
loists Mr. Simonds was especially effective, singing the 
traditional “Kol Nidrei” enpuaea and with great beauty 
of voice. The audience was keenly appreciative. 

Conservatory Notes, 

A recital of violin music, complimentary to teachers and 

students of the New England Conservatory of Music, was 
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given by Paul White, of the faculty, Friday. evening, Oc- 
tober 21. Carl Lamson was accompanist. The program 
included the sonata in A major of Corelli (1653-1713), the 
Bruch concerto No. 2 in D minor, the Slavonic fantasie of 
Dvorak-Kreisler, and Saint-Saéns’ introduction and rondo 
capriccioso. 

Mr. White, who was of the class of 1918, returned to 
the conservatory this autumn from Cincinnati, where for 
three seasons he served in the orchestra under Mr. Ysaye. 
He is now concertmaster of the Conservatory Orchestra. 


Lecture Courses 1N 1921-22. 


The opportunities afforded by the Conservatory lecture 
courses during the forthcoming season will be unusually 
important. These lectures, as heretofore, may be attended 
by students without cost. 

An entirely new lecture course is that which on Thurs- 
days at one o'clock will be given by Mr. Converse on “Mu- 
sical Appreciation.” These lectures will include analysis 
and discussion of all forms of musical composition as well 
as consideration of the orchestra as a unit, and demon- 
strations of all orchestral instruments by the respective 
members of the faculty or of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, the lecturer giving the history and illustrating the 
use of each instrument in orchestral composition. This 
course is of especial value to students of composition and 
instrumentation and others, 

A course of lectures in “Pianoforte Pedagogy” 
by Mr. Foote, these to alternate with Mr. 
lectures. 

Wallace Goodrich, dean of the faculty, will present two 
courses this season. The former of these will cover the 
“History of the Organ” and of “Organ Literature” and 
the “Construction of the Instrument in America and 
Abroad.” This course will include detailed examination 
of the Jordan Hall Organ, with regard to its stops, and 
voicing, action and mechanical accessories. The other 
course will be in the ritual music of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of America, 

Stuart Mason’s musical history course will be offered as 
heretofore on Mondays at one o'clock. These lectures pre- 
sent a general survey of the rise and progress of music, 
together with a more detailed study of the development of 
the great art-forms. They will be illustrated from time to 
time by selections from the works of the composers under 
discussion, the principal aim being to furnish the student 
with a general knowledge of his art upon which to base 
further studies in the appreciation of music. 

Dr. Black’s thirty lectures on English Literature, given 
on Tuesdays at one-fifteen, will have for their subject this 
year “American Literature from the Eighteenth Century to 
the Present Day.” i eae 


is offered 
Converse’s 


Marcel Dupre, French Organist, Coming Here 


Marcel Dupré, organist of the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
and pupil of Guilmant, Widor and Vierne, has been en- 
gaged by the concert direction of the Wanamaker Stores, 
Philadelphia and New York (Dr. Alexander Russell, di- 
rector) to give a series of recitals in both establishments. 
The Philadelphia organ has been heard in recitals by prom- 
inent American organists, but the New York instrument, 
the largest in the city, has not yet been heard in its en- 
tirety, It contains many advanced ideas in organ construc- 
Fars enabling the player to perform astonishing technical 
eats. 
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OLD FIDDLERS’ CONVENTION IN 
ATLANTA PROVES UNIQUE EVENT 


Atlanta, Ga., October 24, 1921—Although they probably did not realize it, those of the group who are sponsoring 
good music as opposed to “jazz” owe a debt of gratitude to the most unique event in Atlanta’s musical circles—the 
Old Fiddler’s Convention, held at the Auditorium, October 7 and 8. As Atlanta is the only Southern city to be 
favored with grand opera, she also believes herself to be the only Southern city to hold such a convention as that of 
the old fiddlers. 

From the farthermost reaches of Georgia's Blue Ridge mountains, to the very Gulf of Mexico itself, they came, 
these old men, many of them past seventy years of age. Men and women and little children, wide-eyed as those 
accustomed to gazing on far spaces, many: of whom had never ridden on a train until they made this trip, and who 
still refer to trains as “them steam cyars.’ 

And they bring their “fiddles,” these old men. They know nothing of the word “violin”—one “fiddle” may be of 
the crudest sort, while the next old man may hold one that is at least a hundred years old. And the music they play 
—it is, perhaps, the nearest approach to the American folk songs. They speak with a dialect that is reminiscent of 
Shakespeare, and the old ballads that they play and sing date back almost to the days of the immortal bard 


“Fiddlin’ John” Carson, “Gid”’ Tinned, “Uncle Dan’l” Wooten, “Long Jim” Lawson, “Moonshine Kate” (that 
weird old lady who is credited with being the “fightin’est” woman in the Blue Ridge, who, on a rocky littl moun 
tain farm, has reared sixteen children made fatherless through an ancient feud) and others were there. “The Licks- 


killet Band,” in all their soil-steeped glory, were roundly applauded as again and again they produced their weird har 


monies for the old-fashioned “square” dancing. The prize for the champion buck-dancer went to Mrs, Mary Long, 
sixty-five, and spry as a modern boarding-school girl. 
The Old Fiddler’s Convention is, and has been for nine years, an annual event in Atlanta, and people come from 
as far west as Mississippi, and east as far as the Atlantic coast line, to be present. 
They may not be “high-brow” musicians, but they certainly deal a heavy blow at “jazz” by their quaint, old-fash- 
ioned harmonies. And for that, if for nothing else, they deserve credit. P. G. 
Tiffany Scores in Columbia Grosvenor presented a group of Swedish folk songs of his 
, : ne . own arrangement, as well as several of his own compos 
Marie Tiffany, distinguished Metropolitan soprano : “| iy te wy hae gue 49 aber Nicedine, tay 
‘ tions. The artists were assisted by Kitty Cheatham in a 
opened the 1921-1922 season of Columbia, S. C., at the é ; - 
little T Th y he f wail . ‘ith group of her nursery rhymes and classic interpretations 
ittle Lown eater on the evening o September '26 with = Max Olanoff, violinist, played a Handel sonata and a group 


In a varied program of French, Old 
English and Italian numbers, “Depuis Le Jour” from 
Charpentier’s “Louise”. and songs by A. Walter Kramer, 
Cyril Scott, Carpenter, Crist, Hageman and other modern 
composers, Miss Tiffany scored a very evident success. 

“Such abundant, glowing youth there is in her voice, 
such tonal beauty, such finished technic, such absence of 
exaggeration in her style and manner. In other words, 
she is intelligent and shows it in everything she sings,” 
wrote the music critic of the Columbia State in reviewing 
the concert. 


a delightful recital. of shorter selections. 











Anna Case Sings for Mrs. Harding 


Anna Case scored another brilliant success in her yearly 
Washington recital Friday afternoon, October 21, at the 
National Theater, when she was greeted by a packed house. 
Mrs. Harding occupied a box, together with Mrs. Charles 
Evans Hughes, Mrs. Miles Poindexter, Mrs. Arthur Cap- 
per and Mrs, Frank B. Willis. In another box was Mrs. 
Coolidge, and Washington society was strongly represented 
at the recital. Miss Case left New York last Monday for 
an extensive tour taking her as far west and south as 











“One rarely 








Houston, Texas. Miss Case will return to New York in a 
the middle of December. cans Sitepigg abcgly 
torio a better 
omen oe tenor.”—Baltimor 
Monthly Musicale at Erb Studio Evening Sun 





The first of a series of monthly recitals was held at the 
New York studio of John Warren Erb on Thursday even- 
ing, October 13. Vida Milholland, soprano; Zoe Park, con- 
tralto, and Ralph. Grosvenor, tenor, gave an interesting 
program of the classic lieder and Irish folk songs. Mr. 


Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CASELLA A LEADER IN THE NEW 
MOVEMENT IN ITALIAN COMPOSITION 


His New Work for Piano and Orchestra to Be Performed by the Philadelphia Orchestra with Himself as Soloist 


; 


LFREDO CASELLA is one of the leading lights in 
the new movement in Italian composition. This new 
movement is very similar to the new movements in 

Germany, France and Eengldnd, where Schoenberg, Schreker, 
Berg, Bartok, Honnegger, Milhaud and the “six,” Cyril 
Scott, Percy Grainger, and many others are endeavoring 
to infuse something new into musical art. It is not to be 
supposed that there is any real community of aims between 
all of these composers, or that they may be said to form a 
“school,” except, of course, the modern school. But every- 
body who is young is always of the modern school, more or 
less, as opposed to the old school of those of an earlier 
generation, The lack of a single ideal between these vari- 
ous composers of France, Germany, Italy, England and 
other countries arises from the fact of their various his- 
tories, more, perhaps, than from any other cause. Italy and 
France, for instance, are both intent, apparently, upon tak- 
ing their places among the makers of absolute music; that 
is to music that is not of the nature of the opera 
comique. Yet, as Mr. Casella explained to the writer in a 
recent interview, to put the matter this way is not to tell 
the exact inner truth of it. It is a fact that Italy has never 
become widely known as a birthplace of great symphonic 
and chamber music works, or even of great works for piano 
or violin or other solo instruments—at least never in mod- 
ern times. But it is not necessarily the aim of the new 
school of Italian composers to compete with the Germans, 
Russians and Austrians in this matter. What they aim 
to do is to express musically what they feel is the true 
Italian character, a character of large nobility, of intelli- 
gence appreciative of the most profound truths of beauty 
elements that have entered little into the popular style of 
opera that has made Italy famous the world over. 

Some of the new composers have written opera, but they 
have striven to go even beyond Verdi's latest works in an 
interpretation of the real characteristics of Italy. Puccini, 
who, being best known to us, naturally must pass in this 
matter as a sort of basis of comparison, is, as Mr. Casella 
explains, rather French in his style than Italian. His 
works are much more nearly associated with those of Masse- 
net and other French operatic composers than with any 
of the Italians; and those of the new Italian school wish 
to avoid this influence, they wish to be Italian and, also, not 
to write merely sweet melody that will conquer the world 
by its very smallness and simplicity, but something bigger, 
greater, perhaps more symphonic in the sense that that word 
is used in connection with the Wagner music dramas, al- 
though these Italians wish, least of all, to be Wagnerian. 

Their operas can only be taken as a small portion of their 
effort and of their ambition, To excel in the field of opera 
is not their desire. They wish, rather, to take their place 
side by side with other great composers of the world of 
music as composers of music in all of its forms-—opera, in- 
deed, but also symphony, chamber music and the various 
solo instruments. The movement was started about thirty 
years ago by Giuseppe Martucci (born 1856) and Giovanni 
Sgambati (born 1843), both of whom conducted perform- 
ances of works of the greatest classical composers and 
themselves composed symphonic and non-operatic works of 
importance, 

“But,” said Mr. Casella, “under their guidance music had 
not become free.” And this led to careful questioning as 
to what is meant by the oft repeated reference to music 
being free. It appears that this freedom refers chiefly to 
two things: form and tonality. With regard to Debussy, 
who is feit to be the leader of all of the modern aieein: 
Mr. Casella states that his freedom was only partial. Neither 
in form nor in tonality did he cast off the old ideals entirely, 
and it is largely in these matters that the moderns feel that 
they are advancing beyond Debussy and his generation. 
Some of them have discarded nearly all of the ancient tradi- 
tions. Schoenberg, for instance, retains almost nothing of 
those things which the composers of the classic school held 
sacred. But, says Mr. Casella, he is none the more im- 
pressive for all that. Schoenberg is probably sincere, but 
has allowed himself to drift into a state of self deception. 
And on this theme he gave a very careful explanation. 

It appears that Schoenberg has become a victim to his 
own intellectuality. He has thought too much, thought so 
long about these problems that he has lost his original sense 
of artistic values. No man was better qualified originally, 
as a composer. As a young man he was a past master of 
counterpoint and of traditional methods, Then he dreamt 
into the future and gradually convinced himself of certain 
truths which do not so fully appeal to other musicians. The 
harmony that he has evolved is ugly; but it is more than 
that, it is uninspired (“an idiotic word,” said Mr. Casella, 
“but you know what I mean”). And then Mr. Casella il- 
lustrated at the piano how the chords of some of 
the piano pieces, op. 11, were made by a mere alteration of 
simple harmonies—an interesting confirmation of a theory 
evolved by the writer, as outlined in his method of harmony 
which is soon to be published serially in the Musicat Covu- 
rier, The melodic basis of these Schoenberg harmonies 
was shown by Mr, Casella to be quite simple, and the har- 
monic structure equally so, the added chromatic alteratigns 
giving it its dissonant sound as well as its apparent com- 
plexity. 

But there is another side to the Schoenberg work that 
lays itself equally open to criticism. It was always the 
Oriental ideal, from which we have taken our art concepts, 
to make the art suitable to the mode of its expression. In 
other words, piano music should be pianistic, violin music 
should be such that it will appear well on the violin, ete. 
Contrary to this appears the style of the Bach fugues, con- 
ceived merely for four or five voices but scarcely taking into 
consideration the medium of expression, except that fugues 
were so made that the notes could be reached by the fingers 
of the two hands—“‘anonymous” music, Mr. Casella calls it, 
music that might be played on any combination of instru- 
ments. In the matter of piano music Chopin was certainly 
one of the leading exponents or inventors of a suitable style, 
but this music was so pianistic that even when he conceived 
it for other instfuments the inspiring voice of the piano was 
felt. On the other hand, what Schoenberg writes for the 


Say, 


piano has the fault of never being suitable for the instru- 





ment, and it may be said also that even when he writes for 
combinations of instruments the music is hardly more suited 
to them. He not only disregards form and tonality but he 
disregards his medium of expression. 

At the suggestion that there must be something amiss 
with the Schoenberg harmonies and the harmonies of other 
modernists, because they always lead people to laughter, 
Mr. Casella took immediate exception. “That means noth- 
ing,” he said. “People will laugh at anything. I recall 
perfectly hearing people laugh at Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of 
a Faun,’ and I heard ‘The Sea’ actually hissed. No, no! 
That means nothing.” 

The specific matter of tonality is one that concerns mod- 
ern composers more, perhaps, than anything else. The com- 
plete abandonment of tonality and the mingling of various 
tonalities are among the positively new things that the 
modern school has discovered or invented. But if tonality 
is abandoned, what is to take its place? It is evident that 
harmonies are becoming more and more confused, that some 
modern pieces have no continuity, no balance. How is it to 
be overcome? That, says Mr. Casella, can be done, per- 
haps, in one way. When all else is thrown overboard one 
thing at least must be clung to if composition is not to be- 
come a mere vague wandering, starting nowhere and get- 
ting nowhere. And that one thing that must be retained is, 
according to Mr. Casella’s view, a sort of central note 
which perhaps might be called key note, if that expression 
were not misleading. A central note, a sort of an axis about 
which the music would revolve, or, perhaps better said, a 
horizontal or a plane above which and below which the 
waves of the music would flow. This is not to be confused 
with the idea of either tonality or key. A note may belong 
to any key, and the chords of modern composition are often 
of such a complex nature that they scarcely give any sug- 
gestion of a key. But with a single basic note there will be 
at least something to hold to, where, if everything is aban- 
doned except mere personal taste, the result is likely to be, 
and has actually proved to be, altogether vague. So far as 
the writer knows, this idea is entirely new, and Mr. Casella 
says that it has not before been published by him. It is 
certainly of great technical interest to composers who are 
endeavoring to work out a modern idiom, and its ultimate 
development will be watched with interest. It may be that 
Mr. Casella has thereby evolved a plan that will ultimately 
prove to be the guiding principle of the composition of the 
future, something to take the place of the lost tonalities. 

Questioned as to his opinion of the music of Ornstein, 
Mr. Casella was very appreciative of his great talent but 
thought his music packed too full of matter—too compli- 
cated, “There is too much complication in all of this mod- 
ern music!” he exclaimed. “I used to have a tendency that 
way myself. But I have tried to become more simple. That 
is my aim, to become more simple.” 

The new Italian school includes some seven composers 
besides Casella, namely, Malipiero, Pizzetti, Respighi, Cas- 
telnuovo, De Sabata, Tommasini and Rieti. These musicians 
do not form a club like the “six” in Paris or the Schoenberg 
circle, but work in a detached way. They live in various 
cities of Italy and are subject to various influences, but they 
are all working in the same general direction for the eman- 
cipation of Italian music. As to their style, they possess the 
natural dramatic force of the Italians, Italians are always 
dramatic and picturesque, and this shows itself in their 
music even when it is what we call absolute music. 

On the piano was a new score by Casella, a very high 
score—many staves—but rather simple appearing though 
showing much variety of color. It was the score of a new 
work for piano and orchestra which Casella composed origi- 
nally for piano alone and then rewrote in its present form. 
It is to have its initial hearing with the Philadelphia Or- 


chestra with Casella at the piano and Stokowski conducting. 
F. P. 


Pavlowa’s New York Season Opens 


_ Notwithstanding the counter attraction of Richard 
Strauss’ first concert, the Manhattan Opera House was filled 
to greet Anna Pavlowa’s return on Monday evening last. 
In the particular branch to which she dedicates herself—the 
high school of the ballet—there is none to equal the charm- 
ing little Russian. Such refinement of technic, such superb 
finish of style, no other dancer of today possesses. She was 
tumultuously welcomed, and after the end of “Fairy Tales” 
there was a long continued ovation, with flowers galore. 
The perennial “Dying Swan,” too, had its usual effect upon 
the audience. The program began with the well known 
“Chopiniana” and ended with various divertissements, with 
Tschaikowsky's “Fairy Tales” between for the novelty, the 
choreography arranged by Ivan Clustine. There were the 
familiar figures of romance and fairyland—Tom Thumb, 
Puss in Boots, Little Red Riding Hood, and all the others— 
with Mme. Pavlowa as Princess Aurora and Laurent Novi- 
koff, her new partner, as Prince Desire. The scenery and 
costumes, both from designs by Serge Soudekine, were 
bright and attractive. The women dancers of the company 
were rather better than last year on the whole, Mlle. But- 
sova particularly standing out. Among the men one dis- 
tinctly missed Herbert Stowitts, the American. M. Novi- 
koff dances conventionally and M. Dombrowsky proved 
himself skillful. Theodore Stier, conducting, did his best 
to get acceptable music out of a very poor orchestra. But 
Pavlowa is still Pavlowa—which says everything. 


Seattle to Have Music Festival 

Seattle is to have a community music festival the first 
week of next May, and if the first venture receives proper 
support, the music festival will become an annual event 
thereafter, according to a decision reached October 25 by 
representatives of Seattle musical and civic organizations 
who met at the Bon Marche in response to an invitation 
from the music and art committee of the civic bureau of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Daniel B. Trefethen, of the 
commercial organization, was selected to gather data on 
the business arrangements of successful music festivals in 
the East. Tentative plans call for an oratorio, chamber 
music, and use of public school choruses. The best talent 
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available from all organizations is expected to volunteer 
its services. Contests, with valuable prizes, will be featured. 
The executive committee includes J. T. Jennings, public 
librarian and music and art committee of the Chamber of 
commerce; D. B. Trefethen; F. M. Dickey, University of 
Washington; Alexander Myers, president Amphion So- 
ciety; Adam Jardine, Apollo Club; Louise C. Beck, Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Beatrice Fisken, Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club; William S. Pond, Amphion Society ; Letha L. Mc- 
Clure, instructor of music and musical director of Seattle 
public schools; Helen Crowe Snelling, Nordica Choral 
Club; Etta Stone Crowe, Nordica Choral Club; Nellie C. 
Cornish, Cornish School, and Maj. A. A. Oles, prominent 
citizen. 


Mana-Zucca Receives Congratulations of 
Friends 


On Sunday afternoon, October 30, Mr. and Mrs. Irwin 
M. Cassel held a reception at the Hotel St. Regis from 
3 to 6 at which they received the good wishes of 
their many friends in the musical, social and business world, 
Mrs. Cassel, better known as Mana-Zucca, composer-pianist 
and singer, was married in Stamford, Conn., in Septem- 
ber, and the wedding came as a surprise to her closest 
friends. The bride, charming in a white chiffon and lace 
gown, was assisted in receiving by her sister, Mrs. Michel 
Gobert, also her mother and Mrs. Rae Cassel and Mrs. 
Daniel Cromer, mother and sister of the groom. The Cas- 
sels are making their home for the present at the Hotel 
Langdon, Fifty-sixth street and Fifth avenue. 


Luncheon for Christian Sinding 


To greet Ferenc Vecsey, whom they admire so greatly, 
and to be present at his debut, Prof. Christian Sinding and 
Mrs. Sinding journeyed to New York from Rochester, and 
were accompanied on this visit by Prof. Alf Klingenberg, 
director general of the Eastman Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. Sinding was entertained at a special luncheon by Mar- 
tin H. Hanson, when a number of prominent people were 
present to meet this famous composer. The Sinding party 
returned to Rochester immediately after the Vecsey recital 
was over. 


Walter Damrosch Wagner Lecture 


Aeolian Hall held another large audience for the second 
of the Damrosch Wagner lectures, the subject of the 
afternoon being “Walkiire,” which the excellent speaker 
and fine musician illustrated through interesting talk 
and expert piano transcriptions. No one is better qualified 
than Walter Damrosch to do work of this kind, and the 
intense concentration of his listeners and their frequent 
warm applause testified amply to the effect which he was 
registering. 

The next lecture, “Siegfried,” will be given on Novem- 
ber 13. 





Juan Reyes Recital, November 7 

Juan Reyes, the young Chilean pianist, remembered with 
pleasure from the two recitals given last spring, will be 
heard again at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, Novem- 
ber His program comprises Emil Sauer’s arrangement 
of the Bach chromatic fantasie and fugue, Beethoven's so- 
nata No, 110, the Schumann fantasie, the Liszt transcrip- 
tions of Schubert’s “Auf dem Wasser zu singen” and the 
overture to “Tannhauser” and lesser pieces by Staub, Sauer 
and Chopin. 


Raymond Havens at Town Hall 
Raymond Havens, the pianist, will give a recital in New 
York, Monday afternoon, November 7, at the Town Hall. 
Mr. Havens’ program will include two antique dances by 
unknown composers, and an unfamiliar Bach suite, which 
he unearthed in the Royal Library of Berlin this past 
summer. 


Ruffo and Nyiregyhazi Triumph in Denver 


R. E. Johnston is in receipt of a telegram from A. M. 
Oberfelder, the local manager of Denver, Colo., which reads 
as follows. “Ruffo concert this evening (October 28) abso- 
lutely sensation. Over six thousand people overwhelmed by 
his supreme artistry, Nyiregyhazi made great success. Re- 
ceived wonderful ovation. Great artist.” 


Daddi’s Pupil Scores Big Success 


Beryl Brown, who will be remembered as one of the so- 
pranos of the Chicago Opera Association a few years ago, 
and who is still studying with Francesco Daddi in his studios 
in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, won an overwhelming 
success when she appeared in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
Blackstone Hotel on Thursday afternoon, October 6. 








Emil Telmanyi’s Second Recital, November 8 

Emil Telmanyi, the Hungarian violinist, will start for 
a Southern trip immediately following his second New 
York recital on November 8, and will be away until De- 
cember when he will be heard again in New York and 
vicinity. 


Langenhan Bookings 
Hugo Boucek announces that he booked Christine Lan- 
genhan to appear in Wilson, N. C., on November 1; Lees- 
ville, S. C., on November 3, and that she filled a reengage- 
ment in Tuskegee, Ala., at the Tuskegee Institute on No- 
vember 


Vecsey at Netherland Hotel 
Ferenc Vecsey, the violinist, is staying at the Hotel 
Netherland while in New York, and will make his Chi- 
cago headquarters during his frequent visits to that city 
at the Hotel Congress. 


Carrie Louise Dunning Here 
Carrie Louise Dunning, the founder of the well-known 
Dunning System, is visiting in New York at the present 
time. 
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ITALY ERECTS MONUMENT IN HONOR 
OF PIERLUIGI DA PALESTRINA 


Palestrina, Italy, October 8, 1921.—Nearly four hundred 
years after his birth, Pierluigi da Palestrina, the greatest 
musician that Italy has produced, has been honored by the 
erection of a monument in his native place. The pic- 
turesque little town, built on the ruins of an ancient Pagan 
temple of fortune, whose name the great Pierluigi has made 
universally known (for he is most generally known as “il 
Palestrina”) has just seen the most sumptuous ceremony 
in its history in honor of its illustrious son. The 
monument, by Arnold Zocchi, the famous Italian 
sculptor, was unveiled by the Mayor of the town in 
the presence of the eighty-four-year-old Cardinal 
Vanutelli, repre- 
senting the Pope; 
Secretary of Fine 
Arts Rosadi, rep- 
resenting the 
King of Italy, 
and many notables 
—statesmen, mu- 
sicians,etc.—from 
all over Italy. It 
stands in the pi- 
azza (square) of 
the little town, in 
front of the old 
church of St. 
Agapito, in which 
Palestrina gave 
the first proof of 
his genius. 


PALESTRINA HONORS NATIVE COMPOSER. 


(1) Monument to Pierluigi da Palestrina, just unveiled in his native town of Pales- by a 


trina, 134 hours from Rome. 
stands with pedestal about nine feet high. 
still standing in the town of Palestrina. 
the ruins of an old Roman temple in which the 
preserved. 


The ceremony began with a High Pontifical Mass said by 
the aged Cardinal Vanutelli, It was first planned to have 
Palestrina’s famous “Missa Pape Marcello” sung by the 


Alda Makes Record of Grey Song 


The Victor Phonograph Company has just issued a new 
record made by Frances Alda, distinguished soprano, of 
“Mother of My Heart,” by Montanye-Grey. This song ex- 
presses exactly all the things that each one of us would like 
to say to his mother, but never does. There is a feeling of 
mother love in it that makes you think back on rocking 
chair moments at bedtime, of kissed bumps, and of a thou- 
sand forgotten tendernesses. Frank H. Grey has indeed 
struck another winner in this be: autiful number. 


Henri Morin to Bucharest 


Henri Morin, well remembered in this country as French 
conductor of the Chicago Opera Association, is now direct- 
ing the Philharmonica Orchestra in Bucharest during the 
week of November 4 and 11. The other guest conductors 
who will appear later on with the Philarmonica Orchestra 
are Nikisch, Weingartner, Chevillard, Oscar Fried and Gau- 
bert. Mr. Morin has been offered the general music direc- 
torship for the Lyons Grand Opera Company for the season 
1922-1923, 


Pizzarello Busy Teaching Abroad 


Joseph Pizzarello, well known vocal instructor, formerly 
of Carnegie Hall, has been spending the fall in Paris and 
has been kept very busy teaching. Among those who have 
worked with him are Campagnola, Sullivan (tenor of the 
Paris Opéra), Lafont and Clément of the Opéra Comique. 
In November he will move to the Riviera, where he will 
locate in his “Bel Canto,” Cannes. 


Bunchuk’s Recital November 6 


Yasha Bunchuk, one of the best known of the younger 
group of Russian cellists and a protege of the famous com- 
poser, Glazounoff, will make his debut appearance on Sunday 
evening, November 6, in Town Hall. His program will in- 
clude, among other numbers, a seldom heard sonata by Ec- 
cles and two songs by the modern Jewish composer, B. Lev- 
enson, and his own transcription of Zimbalist’s “Orientale.” 


New Dates for Byrd on Northwestern Tour 

Winifred Byrd, who is now in Salem, Ore., preparing for 
her Northwestern tour to start in early November, since ar- 
riving on the coast has been booked for various additional 
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2) Old house of Pierluigi da Palestrina, 
(3) View of the town of Palestrina, built on 
finest Roman 
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Sistine Chapel choir, but Monsignor Casimiri, the choirmas- 
ter, substituted the beautiful “O Admirabile Commercium,” 
as being both musically superior and less known. This was 
perfectly sung by the inimitable choir of the Vatican and a 
more inspired conception could hardly be imagined. The 
color, sonority and melodic beauty of the work made the 
deepest impression on all the distinguished listeners, and 
congiatulations were showered upon Monsignor Casimiri at 
the end of the solemn service. 
Thereupon the congregation 


proceeded to the piazza and 
ranged themselves opposite 
Palestrina’s church and _ the 


seminary, which, like the rest 
of the town, is built on the 
ruins of a great ancient temple 
of Fortune, some of the columns 
with their beautifully carved 
capitals being still visible. The 
Mayor of Palestrina made a 
brief introductory address and 
then the monument was un: 
veiled to the sound of the 
Royal March and the chiming 
of the bells. After a moment's 
silence the choir intoned a joy- 
ous, brilliant “Exultate” by 
Palestrina. The effect of this 
was electrifying. At the bot- 
tom of the monument lay two 
enormous wreaths, one from the 
city, the other from the Acade- 
mia Santa Cecilia of Rome. 

Commendatore Rosadi, the 
representative of the King, then 
made a very appropriate speech, 
and was followed by the Car- 
dinal, who blessed the monu- 
ment, and, taking off his Cardi- 
nal’s hat, bowed his homage to 
immortal genius. 

On the piazza stands had been 
erected for the authorities, the 
press and the bands, all strik- 
ingly decorated, as were all the 
houses, balconies, windows in 
the one and only street of the 
town (for all the others are 
stairs) in this picturesque town 


within one and three-quarter 
hours from Rome. 
The brilliant sunshine, the 


clear, deep blue Italian sky, the 
warm temperature, all added to 
the beauty of the ceremony and 
the elevation of the spirits. 
After the ceremony a splen- 
did banquet for two hundred 
and fifty persons was served 
Roman caterer. At 4 
o'clock in the afternoon a con- 
cert of Palestrina music was 
held in the church, again under 
Monsignor Casimiri, and at 6 
o'clock the Carabinieri Band 
from Rome played on the pi- 
azza. A display of fireworks ended the memorable day. 
Other festivities are to follow, lasting until October _ 
ey 


sculptor Zocchi and 


mosaics extant are 


dates besides the ones previously announced. The latest of 
these is an engagement to play in Albany, Ore., on Novem- 
ber 4. 





Josef Fuchs Sails for Europe 
Recently Josef Fuchs, violinist, who after his début re- 
cital last fall received excellent criticisms from the press, 
was heartily received by those who attended the appearance, 
has just sailed on the S. S. New Amsterdam to make a 
tour of Germany and Austria, which will keep him occu 
pied until next spring, when he will return to America. 


Beethoven Orchestra and Chorus in Concert 


On October 18 the Beethoven Orchestra and Chorus of 
the Hebrew Literature Society of Philadelphia gave a 
concert at the Navy Yard. Both the orchestra and the 
chorus showed signs of marked musical qualifications and 
the results of thorough training on the part of their con- 
ductor, Theodore Feinmann. 

Activities of Dr. J. Fred Wolle 

On October 18 Dr. J. Fred Wolle, organist and director 
of the Bethlehem Bach Choir, spoke at a dinner held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, and two days later 
gave a recital on the large four manual organ in Grace 


Methodist Episcopal Church, Harrisburg. He is booked 
for an appearance in Lock Haven some time in November. 


Sundelius in New York 


Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who has been on a transcontinental concert tour 
prior to the opening of her season at the opera, was due 
to arrive in New York this week, after having made many 
successful appearances in the Western States. 





Merle Armitage a Los Angeles Manager 
Merle Armitage has settled jin Los Angeles, where he has 
gone into the business of musical management. Until fur- 
ther notice he may be reached in care of the Geo, J. Birkel 
Co., Los Angeles. 


Schumann-Heink at Legion Convention 


Mme. Schumann-Heink is singing this week at the 
American Legion National Convention in Kansas City. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This Copartmnens, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
cormanen on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Countme 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Mueicat Counter will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice triale by appointment only 
Tel. Lenox 687 L, Lilly, Sec’y 
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Galli-Curci Interviewed Again 
The appended interview with Galli-Curci appeared in a 
recent edition of the New Haven (Conn.) Register: 


Mme. Galli-Curci, the star, of the Metropolitan this season as 
well as of the Chicago Opera, who is to sing at the Arena this 
was seen at her apartments at the Hotel Taft this morn- 
as she was about to start off for a walk through the Yale 
Campus. When she arrived in town late yesterday Mme, Galli-Curci 
noticed at once the tower of the Harkness Memorial which was 
ylainly visible from her window, Calling the attention of her hus- 
Sond, Homer Samuels, composer and pianist, to the magnificent 
piece of architecture she said at once “We must see that tomorrow.” 

The representative of the Register however arrived before the 
sight-seeing party had started out and incidentally enjoyed an im- 
promptu concert by the distinguished artist who was singing happily 
to herself when the visitor was announced, The clear bird like 
notes of this great artist floated down the corridor of the hotel 
while guests stopped and listened as Galli-Curci entirely unconscious 
of her impromptu audience sang snatches of old time ballads or 
bits of opera, 

Without any semblance of affectation she greeted her visitor and 
a camera man to take her picture did not in the 
least disconcert her, only she remarked: “with all the cuts that are 
floating about and all the pictures on the bill boards it is possible 
that some one wants me to sit again.”’ But she obligingly consented 
while she added: “of course being a woman one objects to these 
snapshots because one wants to appear at one’s best and wants a 
photograph to improve on the original.” 

With charming abandon she gathered up a big bunch of Killarney 
roses that had been sent her by some admiring friend and sat for 
her photograph just as though she had not gone through the same 
experience hundreds of times since she became the star of the opera 
in America. 

She showed a _ willingness to discuss any question of the day 
from her art to bobbed hair, for she is beside a great artist a most 
cultured woman interested in everything that concerns her women 
or America, She is especially enthusiastic over her adopted coun- 
try and resents imputations that Americans are in any way crude or 
lacking in appreciation of things artistic, especially music, “It’s 
all wrong to take that view,’’ she said brusquely, “for as a matter 
of fact Europe could learn a good deal from America in the appre- 
ciation of music. Nowhere in the world is the concert and classi- 
cal music so well understood or so much appreciated. Americans 
have the culture and they also have the enthusiasm which inspires 
the artist. Give me a large audience if you like but give me an 
audience that is enthusiastic, that is with me, that is what counts.” 

Mme. Galli-Curci said that she only spent about two hours a day 
per acticing during the winter but devoted much of her spare time to 

and handicraft, “Of course, I sleep,” she added, and try 
to get a lot of it. We artists need it, but when I’m awake I hate 
to be idle. There’s always so much embroidering and crocheting 
that I can do and we who have been taught the art of the needle 
make the most of it. 

Asked to express her opinion of prevailing modes of the minute 
for women, such as bobbed hair and golf trousers, she added 
laughingly: ‘“‘Bobbed hair and knickers are all right if you don’t 
need your hair as I do in my work, But I have to have mine in 
the ‘mad’ scenes. It all depends on the woman, she looks 
well in knickers and bobbed hair it’s quite all right.” 

But Mme. Galli-Curci’s gown was a very up-to-date frock of dark 
brown Canton crepe, pF set unrelieved by any touch of color, 
She wore also a very feminine bit of jewelry, an exquisite necklace 
and pendant of pearls, 
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Etta Hamilton Morris Activities 

The Philomela, under the direction of Etta Hamilton 
Morris, will give its first subscription concert on the 
evening of December 5 in the Music Hall of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. The soloist will be Hazel Carpenter, 
pianist. 

Recent engagements of Morris pupils include Matilda 
Crison, soprano, First Presbyterian Church, Jamaica; Cora 
Shepardson Diehl, soprano, St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Brooklyn; Hazel Clark Kent, soprano, St. Mark’s Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn; Warner Emerson, boy soprano, 
Trinity Chapel, New York City. 

The Crescendo Quartet, all Morris pupils; 





Daisy Krey, 


contralto; Herman C. Pantley, tenor; Arthur F. Allie, 
baritone; Alice McNeill, accompanist, and Mrs. Morris, 
and director, were heard in concert at Kismet 


soprano 


Temple, Brooklyn, on October 25. 





Many Bagegements for Alfred Boswell 


Alfred Boswell, a young pianist who was heard in New 
York last season, is booked to appear frequently in public 
during 1921-22 under the management of Marc Lagen. 
Mr. Boswell spent several years abroad, principally in 
Switzerland and Portugal, where he was a pupil of Rudolph 
Ganz and Vianna da Motta of Portugal, and a friend and 
pupil of Emil Blanchet. His appearance at the Town Hall, 
New York, last April was so successful that he has been 
booked for another engagement at that hall this season. 
His other engagements include an appearance with the 
Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh, which is scheduled to 
take place in November. Although Mr, Boswell’s repertory 
covers a wide scope, it is for his interpretation of the mod- 
erns that he has won special praise. 


Harold Morris at Institute of Musical Art 


Harold Morris, the pianist-composer, made his first ap- 
pearance of the season at a recent Evening Mail concert 
and was exceedingly well received. Mr. Morris now is a 
member of the faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, of 
which Frank Damrosch is the director, and has a large 
class of students at his private studio. Audray Roslyn, a 
gifted fourteen-year-old piano pupil of Cosby Dansby Mor- 
ris, appeared for the Texas Club of New York City at the 
Hotel Plaza on the evening of October 4 and made an ex- 


cellent impression, 











Kankakee (Ill.) Hears Hans Hess 


Hans Hess, cellist, was greeted by an enthusiastic ‘audi- 
ence at the first recital of his busy concert season in 
Kankakee (Ill.), October 12. The seating capacity of 
Convention Hall, used for the occasion, had to be aug- 
mented by a hundred chairs to accommodate the audience 
that gathered to hear the recital. The audience showed its 
appreciation of Mr. Hess’ work by spontaneous applause, 
and he was called upon to add many encores to his regular 
program. Juul Rosine played beautiful accompaniments. 


Middleton Gives Concert in Utica 
According to the heading in the Utica Morning Telegram 
of October 18, Arthur Middleton, fresh from the triumph 
of his New York recital, gave a splendid concert program 
in that city recently. Mr, Middleton appeared under the 


auspices of the Haydn Men’s Chorus and sang many of 
the selections that were so well received at his New York 


appearance. 


Amy Ellerman Sings in Alton 
Approximately 1,900 people heard Amy Ellerman when 
she sang at the Temple Theater in Alton, III, 


October 10, 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply .directly for further information.— 
Editor’s Note.] 


The Chicago North Shore Festival Association— 
$1,000 for orchestral composition. Carl D. Kinsey, 
624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago III. 

De Pauw University School of Music—$50 for 
short organ composition. Van Denman Thompson, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge—$1,000 for a string quartet. 
Hugo Kortschak, Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York City. 

an California Federation of Music Clubs—Class 

, $300 for chamber music work; trio, quartet or 
iene for strings and piano. Class a $50 for pues 
song. American Music Committee, C. F. M. 
office of L. E. Behymer, 705 Auditorium Building, i 
Angeles, Cal. 

The Circolo degli Artisti of Turin, Italy, in codp- 
eration with the Double Quintet Society of Turin— 
5,000 lire for chamber music composition for all or 
part of the following instruments: first violin, second 
violin, viola, cello, double bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, piano, harp. Complete details in 
Musica Courter for August 18, page 20. 

The Paderewski Prize Fund—$1,000 for sym- 
phony; $500 for chamber music, either for strings 
alone or for solo instrument or instruments with 
strings. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, secretary of Pade- 
rewski Fund, New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Royal Philharmonic Academy of Rome— 
Chamber music—l, sonata for violin or cello and 
piano; 2, two compositions for four solo voices, so- 
prano, contralto, tenor and bass, with piano accom- 
paniment—each 500 lire. 

Mana-Zucca—$500. Quintet (piano and strings). 
Secretary of the Society of American Music Op- 
timists, M. Gobert, 4 West 130th street, New York. 

The "American Guild of Banjoists, Mandolinists and 
Mr neg ap ce for plectral quintet in classic form. 

Mrs, V. Olcott-Bickford, 616 West 116th street, New 
York City. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three scholar- 
ships. 624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 











and several hundred were turned away. The contralto was 
enthusiastically received, the Daily Times stating: 

Her charming and artistic personality won the great audience in- 
stantly and she was heartily encored. She rendered “He Was 
Despised,” and the audience was held spellbound, 


It was moved, 
touched, carried away with the pathos of Handel's air from “The 


Messiah. ” Her other numbers included “When Love Is Kind,” 
o “Forgotten,” * “Roses in June,” “Angels’ Serenade” and “Spanish 
ance. 


Reéngagement for National Festival Trio 

The National Festival Trio was so well received at the 
recent Buffalo Festival that the organization has been re- 
engaged for next year. The members of the trio are Kath- 
erine Eyman, pianist; Ruth Kemper, violinist, and Lucelle 
Orell, cellist. According to the Buffalo Evening News 
Miss Kemper played with authority and intelligence. 





New Pianist to Be Heard 


Marie Hertenstein, an American pianist, who has appeared 
with leading symphony orchestras in the West, will give 
her first New York recital at Town Hall on Saturday af- 
ternoon, November 5 


Pianists Studying Voice 


Helen and Constance Hulsmann, the pianists, are study- 
ing voice seriously under Adelaide Gescheidt. 
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OAKLAND STARTS BUSY SEASON 


Oakland, Cal., October 6, 1921—Hedwiga Reicher, well 
known actress and dramatic interpreter of poetry, met a 
group of representative women September 29, when plans 
were discussed for the establishment of a Little Theater 
movement for those interested in the new form of art ex- 
pression, Classes are to be organized for intensive train- 
ing. Miss Reicher aims not only to develop plays of real 
value, but also will give the other essential arts—the dance, 
pantomime, poetry, music, and song—opportunities for ex- 
pression. Performances will be given once a month at 
which Miss Reicher will personally appear. 

Patricia Duffy, eight year old pianist, appeared recently 
in a recital at the Americus Talent Club. 

A musicale and reception marked the opening program of 
the year for the Pacific Coast Women’s Press Association 
last month. Josephine Swan White was given a place of 
honor on the program for a group of cantillations. Esther 
Ruth Hornaday, harpist, and Mabel Killgore, cornetist, also 
contributed numbers, 

George Edwards, pianist and composer, was heard recently 
in recital numbers at the First Unitarian Church. 

Vocalists of Oakland, Alameda and other bay cities will 
join forces for San Francisco’s first Music Week, October 
30 to November 6. More than a thousand voices are being 
trained for the choral night at the Municipal Auditorium 
to sing under the baton of Wallace A. Sabin. 

Annie Montague Turner, operatic singer, died on Septem- 
ber 12, aged seventy. 

Since returning from a year’s work with Leon Gold- 
wasser, of Los Angeles, Elizabeth Jump, violinist, recently 
contributed to the program of a musicale at the Z. W. Pot- 
ter studios. Other artists were Florence Rouleau, vocal, 
accompanied by Hortense Lyman McKee; Earl de Forrest, 
deceptionist and memory expert; Helen Holmes, soprano; 
Merlyn Morse, baritone. More than fifty guests were 
present. 


Rudolphine Radll, young Oakland singer, has been gaining 
prominence in Italy in grand opera. She has also made 
appearances in several newer Italian light operas. She was 
a pupil of Domenico Brescia. 

A costume song recital was recently given by Marie 
Bashian at the First Congregational Church. 

Sophia Newland Neustadt, president of the Alameda 
County Teachers’ Association, is giving up her vocational 
training work in November in order to tour Europe. Mme. 
Neustadt, who is one of the best known of the East Bay 
musicians, has been engaged in voice culture activities for the 
vocational training board. She will be accompanied on her 
travels by her cousins, Frances and Emma Stimson. 

At services at the Tenth Avenue Baptist Church recently 
Mrs, Biers, popular soloist of Fresno, sang. Orley See, 
violinist, also took part in the program. 

The California Male Quartet, under Lowell Redfield, gave 
a program at the Home Club on October 6. 

In honor of Catherine Urner, a newcomer to the faculty 
of Mills College, William W. Carruth, well known organ- 
ist, gave a musical reception last month at his studio, “The 
Abbey.” In addition to numbers by other artists, Miss Ur- 
ner sang a group of her own songs. She has just returned 
from two years’ study in Europe. 

A revival of the “pop” orchestral concerts of a few sea- 
sons ago is promised by Paul Steindorff, conductor and 
choragus of the University of California. The concerts 
are to be given in the Municipal Auditorium on Thursdays. 

The Pantages Opera Company is heading the bill at the 
Pantages Theater this week with well rendered selections 
from famous operas, presented by Mildred Perkins. 

Included in last Sunday’s program at Lakeside Park by 
the Municipal Band were numbers dedicated to President 
Harding, selections by Liszt, Wagner and De Koven; and 
of special interest was a march composed by the late Enrico 
Caruso, entitled “Liberty Forever.” Barney Hagan, tenor, 
was the soloist on this occasion. The concert, as usual, was 


under the baton of Paul Steindorff, and a large crowd of 
several thousand persons were in attendance. 

A concert was presented September 27 at Ebell Clubhouse 
by the Alameda County Music Teachers’ Association, The 
artists taking part were Robert Rourke, A. C. M. T. A., vio 
linist, Hazel B. Hunter at the piano; Mrs, Reginald MacKay, 
A. C. M. T. A., soprano, Maybel Sherburne West, A. C, M. 
T. A., at the piano; Elwin A. Carlberg, A. C. M. T. A,, 
pianist, and Edgar A. Thorpe, pianist. E. A. T. 


MUSICAL ACTIVITIES IN TACOMA 

Tacoma, Wash., September 21, 1921.—The Tacoma Ora 
torio Society, under the direction of J. W. Bixei, will take 
up the study of “Elijah,” with Beatrice McHaney as ac 
companist. 

The St. Cecilia Club, of which Mrs. Hugh Clark is 
again president and T, H. J. Ryan is conductor, is looking 
forward to another successful year. Adrienne Langer 
Markovitch will give to the club this year the same artistic 
service as accompanist by which she has previously been 
known. 

Katherine Rice is beginning her second year as a North 
west manager of musical events of note, and announces 
Theo Karle, whose concert itinerary is under her man- 
agement, as her first attraction for October, and Sousa’s 
Band for December. Other artists who have not been heard 
in concert in Tacoma to be presented by Miss Rice are 
Kathleen Parlow, violinist; Arthur Middleton, baritone; 
the Griffes Group, a combination of three young American 
artists of note; Olga Steeb, pianist; Sascha Jacoboniff, 
violinist, and Edna Thomas, mezzo soprano 

Lucile Bradley, a young pianist with a promising future, 
was heard Thursday in a group of Russian music. She 
also played a prelude by Selim Palmgren, the Finnish com 
poser. The exquisite technic and depth of feeling displayed 
by Miss Bradley bade fair to make her one of Tacoma’s 
favorites. She has a brilliancy and an intangible some 
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thing in her artistry which gives it a distinction easily rec- 
ognized but difficult to define. She has concert engagements 
in Los Angeles, and will appear early in the season with 
the Amphion Club of San Diego, and with the Ebell and 
Hollywood Women’s Club, very large and influential or- 
ganizations in Los Angeles, 

“Carmencita,” a new concert waltz, has just been an- 
nounced by the composer, Robert Weisbach, teacher of piano 
and composer of piano and symphony music. This piece is 
still in manuscript form and Mr. Weisbach is arranging it 
for orchestral playing. 

Boyd Wells, well known pianist and head of the Cornish 
School department of piano music, announces Monday as 
his studio day for private lessons in Tacoma. He is recog- 
nized as one of the leading musicians of the Northwest. 

Frederick Wallis, baritone, will direct the music at the 
First Congregational Church here this season. Mr, Wallis 
is well known for his artigtic singing and directing. a. 


PORTLAND MAKES MUCH 
OVER MARIE SUNDELIUS 


Interesting Recitals Given—Society of Oregon 


Composers Meets 


Portland, Ore., October 17, 1921.—Marie Sundelius, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, came on October 15 
and opened the Elwyn Concert Bureau’s series of con- 
certs. The soprano was in fine voice and her exquisite 
singing, as well as the work of her accompanist, Mary 
Capewell Gustafson, was indeed a treat. Of course, Mme. 
Sundelius scored brilliantly. Nicola Zerola, tenor, who 
is touring the Pacific Northwest with Mme. Sundelius, 
had a cold and did not sing at this concert, which took 
place in the Public Auditorium. 

Two Inrerestinc ReEciTAts. 

On the same evening Thomas Egan, Irish tenor, as- 
sisted by Lilian Breton, soprano, gave a concert in Pythian 
Hall. The artists were warmly applauded and recalled 
many times, Mordaunt A. Goodnough, of Portland, fur- 
nished excellent accompaniments, 

Sherman, Clay & Company recently demonstrated the 
merits of the Duo-Art Piano in the Lincoln High School 
Auditorium, where a large crowd assembled to hear the 
wonderful instrument. Blanche Nelson, soprano, and Clara 
Stafford, violinist, assisted. 

Society or Orecon Composers MEETs, 

The Society of Oregon Composers held its annual 
meeting October 12, when the following officers were 
elected: Emil Enna, president; Charles Swenson, vice- 
president; Daniel H. Wilson, secretary, and Mrs. J. 
Harvey Johnson, treasurer. The society is prospering. 

Notes. 

Alma Voedisch, representing the International Concert 
Direction, Inc., of New York, was a Portland visitor last 
week, She will bring to the Pacific Northwest this sea- 
son Leopold Godowsky, pianist; Irene Pavlowska, so- 
prano; Richard Bovelli, baritone, and Virginia Rea, vio- 
linist. 

Lucien E. Becker, F. A. G. O., has resumed his monthly 
organ recitals at Reed College. These interesting recitals 
are open to the public. 

Kurt Berger, a newcomer, paid this office a pleasant 
visit last week. Mr, Berger has opened a violin studio 
here. pay 


Other 





BELLINGHAM MUSIC NOTES 


Bellingham, Wash., October 5, 1921.—The Bellingham 
Women’s Music Club met at the Garden Street M. E. Church 
yesterday to hear a program for members oniy, in charge of 
Mrs. Fred Raymond, the subject being “The Oratorio.” 
Mrs. W. H. Vincent read a paper; organ numbers were 
rendered by Mrs, Raymond and Althea Horst; vocal solos 
were given by Mrs. Charles Yule, Louise Madsen and Mrs. 
G. Sidney Stark. The club chorus contributed two num- 
bers by Mendelssohn, Other composers represented were 
Gounod, Costa, Sullivan, Haydn, Stainer and Handel. 

A chorus of fifty voices besides several soloists, all from 
the city’s best talent, are preparing “The Mikado” under the 
direction of H. Géodell Boucher, of the Bellingham School 
of Music. 

Much interest in music, both vocal and instrumental, is 
being shown by the Normal School students, Florence Fox 
Thatcher, in charge of the vocal department, is busy or- 
ganizing glee clubs, choral societies and community “sings” 
societies, and Miss Gardner, piano, and John Roy Williams, 
violin and orchestra, are equally busy in their departments. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Associations are beginning work. 
This week the Lowell School and Seahome offered attractive 
instrumental and vocal programs, with Clyde Campbell, 
baritone; Miss Mohr, pianist, and Mellie Gurtner, solo 
pianist, presenting attractive selections. 

The Junior Music Club met October 10 at the Belling- 
ham School of Music. Two members, Lois Wilson, piano, 
and Mildred Byles, voice, gave a program, assisted by Min- 
nie Clark and Mrs. James Prentice, of the Senior ba 


SANTA MONICA ACTIVITIES 


Santa Monica, Cal., October 13, 1921—The Municipal 
Auditorium, one of the most beautiful municipal auditoriums 
in the West, is nearing completion. It will seat 2,000, and 
the band plaza outside has a seating capacity of 5,000. 

The Municipalities League of Southern California, con- 
sisting of over 200 mayors, held a four day convention in 
the unfinished auditorium September 27-30. On Tuesday 
evening the delegates were entertained with a musical pro- 
gram by different artists in this vicinity. Thursday evening 
the Santa Monica Band of sixty pieces, of which Alfredo 
Tommasino is director, gave a special program to an audi- 
ence of 4,000 in the new band plaza. The lighting effects 
were very fine. There was tremendous applause. 

The Philharmonic Society is opening the winter series 
with Mme. Schumann-Heink, November 15. Alice Gentle 
will sing here December 8 and the Cherniavsky Trio will ap- 
pear January 12. 

Mrs, N. A, Davison, soprano, and chairman of the music 
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section of the Santa Monica Bay Woman's Club, was the 
soloist at the opening of the season's activities October 3. 

Janette McGregor Wilson was the soloist at the Ocean 
Park M. E. Church, September 1. 

Anna Doherty, teacher of piano, held a recital of her ad- 
vanced pupils at the Baptist Church, September 1. Eliza- 
beth Swan, aged thirteen, whose piano work was so well 
enjoyed during music week, rendered six difficult numbers 
with remarkable technic. 

Anna Ruzena Sprotte, well known teacher and contralto 
of Los Angeles, with her son, Christian Sprotte, violinist, 
were guests of Bessie Le Fevre, piano teacher, at her home 
on Arizona avenue September 16. The guests were enter- 
tained by Carolyn and Lysbeth Le Fevre with violin and 
cello numbers. 

Mrs. Carro Riggins-Satterwhite’s piano pupils were heard 
at the Merritt-Jones Hotel, September 15, in the second re- 
cital of the season. Twenty-eight pupils showed the merits 
of the instruction of their teacher. Miss Hofer and Helen 
Rone Browne assisted, singing several numbers. 

Otto Cesana, composer of several popular lyrics, and or- 
ganist of San Francisco, has been visiting organist at the 
Majestic Theater for a couple of weeks. 

Harold Proctor, tenor, assisted by Robert Alter, cellist, 
and Marjorie Hicks, accompanist, delighted a large audi- 
ence at the Ocean Park Baptist Church, October 11, in a 
song recital, 

The music section of the Woman's Club, of which Mrs. N. 
A. Davison is chairman, held the first meeting of the season 
October 12. Grace Howlett, Mrs. Percy Browne and Mrs. 
Charles J. Carr were the soloists of the afternoon. Sam 
Carlisle, director, had a rehearsal with the choral section. 
Kathryn Thorpe Watters was accompanist. D.L. 


Popularity of Sundelius Increases 


Marie Sundelius, the soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who is now on a solidly booked transcontinental 
concert tour, appeared in Denver, Col., recently, and, in the 
words of the Denver Times, “completely captivated her 
audience.” After commenting upon her hearty greeting, her 
“clear as crystal water voice and superbly sung program,” 
the Denver News summed up her performance by stat- 
ing in final praise that “she increased her favor with Den- 
ver music lovers since her appearance in ‘L’Oracolo’ last 
year.” The Denver Post spoke of her “crystalline purity of 
tone, surety of pitch and exquisite grace of manipulation 
of her clear, high soprano.” 

Among the places in which Mme, Sundelius sings this 
month are Great Falls, Mont.; Spokane, Wash.; Portland, 
oe Moseow, Idaho; Boise, Idaho, and Salt Lake City, 

tah, 








Werrenrath’s Enunciation an Object Lesson 


_Reinald Werrenrath appeared at the inaugural concert 
given as the foundation of a fund for the erection of a 
music hall for the large ever-growing patrons of concerts 
throughout Northern New Jersey. Sonya Sklar is the 
promoter of this excellent permanent home for concerts 
of a high order. The Newark Evening News, represented 
o Walter Flannigan, reported the concert, in part, as 
ollows : 


There are greater voices of baritonal quality than his, but none 
of them oe in quality or is used with more finesse in the pro- 
duction and management of tone. Certainly none of the Italians 
within the decade has sung the Prologue to Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” 
with such finish as he imparts to it. Furthermore, his clear enun- 
ciation of the Italian text should be an object lesson to most of them. 

In all the clarity of his diction, the just feeling, the skill in 
tonal modulation and the refinement of his style when delicacy was 
demanded, stirred the applause that singing of rare worth prompts. 


Patton and Mukle Booked for Norwich 


When Fred Patton, the bass-baritone, appears in “The 
Messiah” with the Worcester Oratorio Society in Worces- 
ter, Mass., December 27, it will mark his third consecutive 
year as soloist in that oratorio with that organization. This 
will also make his sixth appearance in Worcester within 
two years. It will be remembered that this popular young 
singer scored pronounced success at both the 1920 and 1921 
Worcester festivals. 

Among the many other engagements which Mr. Patton 
will fill during the 1921-22 season is one with May Mukle, 
cellist, in Norwich, Conn., on February 13. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











Books 
(John Lane Company, New York) 
DANCING WITH HELEN MOLLER 


A sub-title states that this book is Miss Moller’s own 
statement of her philosophy and practice and teaching 
formed upon the classic Greek model and adapted to meet 
the esthetic and hygienic needs of today. It is a health 
book as well as an art book, and it is, above all, an im- 
passioned plea for dancing for everybody—except the men— 
for from beginning to end of this splendid volume man 
(mere man!) is left very nenay out in the paul The 
dancer is invariably alluded to as a “she,” never asa “he,’ 
except once, perhaps, where the ~~ boy is refe soi: to 
as getting off his shoes and stockings and romping in the 
summer sunshine. The Eden described by Miss Moller is 
an Adamless Eden, and the beautiful full page illustra- 
tions, made from photographs, which add so greatly to the 
charm of the book, are all of women and girls. 

However, the book will be read by mere man with no 
less interest because he is left out of it, and it would seem 
to the reviewer that most of it would refer just as directly 
to man as to maid, for man needs health, though he may 
not need beauty, just as much as woman, and this book is 
as valuable a contribution to the science of health as it is 
to the art of dancing. The list of chapter headings with 
which the work is prefaced gives a very fair idea of its 
contents: “The Classic Ideal—and Ours,” “The Tyranny 
of Clothes,” “Our debt to Classic Sculpture,” “Music ; Twin 
Sister of the Dance,” “Our Contribution to Health,” 
“Dancing Back to Arcady.” And best of all these are the 
second and the last, the “Tyranny of Clothes” and “Back 
to Arcady.” 

A description of the work as a whole would be impos- 
sible in the space allotted to this review. To attempt such 
a description would be to do the work an injustice. It 
must be read and seen to be fully appreciated. But men- 
tion of a few essential features and a few quotations may 
be permitted. On page twenty-nine is a quotation from 
Narodny’s “History of the Dance” that is of interest to 
American readers, especially those who take any interest 
in American art (a good many so-called Americans seem 
to be more interested in anything that comes from abroad 
than in anything that comes from America.) The passage 
is as follows: “The future of the art of dancing belongs 
to America, the country of cosmic ideals. The past belongs 
to the aristocratic ideals, in which the Russian ballet reached 
the climax. The French were the founders of aristocratic 
choreography ; the Russians transformed it into an aris- 
tocratic dramatic art; to the Americans be long the attempt 
at a democratic school. The chief characteristics of the 
American mind are to condense expressions and ideas into 
their shortest forms. This is most evident in the synco- 
pated style of its music, in its language and in its archi- 
tecture. Like the American ragtime tune, an American 
skyscraper is the result of an expressionistic imagination. 
Both are crude in their present form, yet they speak a 
language of an unethnographic race and form the founda- 
tion of a new art.” 

And Miss Moller does not appear to envisage modern 
Greek dancing as a mere imitation but rather as a borrow- 
ing of the Greek spirit and of a translation of that spirit 
into American forms. She says: “Eventually, upon our 
serenely pure and beautiful model, we shall be able to 
build forms and movements that will make our dance really 
our own, and our lives the fuller and happier because of 
it.” The last words are worth noting, for they give a sug- 
gestion of the ideal that seems to animate the writer 
throughout her work. This ideal is not so much technical 
set dance forms but happiness. Happiness appears to be 
the foundation of her argument. Not art for art’s stke but 
art for happiness’s sake. In the chapter on the “Tyranny 
of Clothes” she gives some details of what clothes ought 
not to be, citing eighteenth century fashions as especially 
ridiculous, even criminal, and says: “Both sexes were cor- 
seted to the point of suffocation. Dancing? Clothes pre- 
tended to dance—their wearers couldn’t; in the American 
slang of today they were dead from the hips up—yes, and 
ought to have been buried all over!” We are better off 
today, says Miss Moller, and seems to hold out hope for 
our ultimate emancipation from this tyranny of clothes. It 
is refreshing to stand in the presence of a true optimist. 

Speaking of the Greek dance, the author says: “We do 
not rely for our achievement upon any system of mechan- 
ical technic and the real value of these sculptures (repre- 
senting Greek dances ) ends where it has succeeded in 
transporting us, in our minds and emotions, back to Ar- 
cady.” That point of view is the most important element 
of this entire work and probably the most important point 
in the philosophy to the teaching of which Miss Moller is 
giving her life. If she could lead us up with her to the 
heights of Arcadian joyousness, the sort of spirit that 
make$: one “feel like dancing” she would accomplish a tri- 
umph for which all America would owe her a debt of grati- 
tude. Unfortunately, for the most of us, the book offers 
no peactical suggestion as to carrying out the plan even 
if we were led to the point of feeling and emotion neces- 
sary to it, 

That Miss Moller does not dwell in a deceptive dream 
of the radiance of past times is shown by her pertinent re- 
marks about the actual superiority of modern to ancient 
athletes. She quotes our football players and Marathon 
runners, and of the latter says they do not drop dead at 
the end of their run as did the original Greek who first 
performed the renounced feat. Quite so. But is this not 
somewhat contradictory when compared to passages in th 
chapter on clothes, which certainly gives the impression 
that clothes have led us straight to the damnation bow- 
wows and that the Greeks in their habitual undress were 
far better off? 

Of interest to musicians (especially just now when 
Strauss is with us) is the passage on “Program Music” on 
page seventy-one. It is too long to quote in full, but ‘its 
opening words give an idea of its content: “The naive 
notion is long since exploded that music is capable of def- 
initely depicting the beauties of a summer sunrise or the 
horrors of a battlefield.” The passage, indeed the whole 
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book, should be read by musicians. There is much in it 
that is of actual technical interest to them, though evidently 
not so intended. 

The reviewer is puzzled, and has always been puzzled, by 
the effort of dancers to interpret (is that the proper word?) 
pieces of music. If music cannot depict the beauties of a 
summer sunrise, can the dance depict the beauties of a 
piece of music? Question. But there is a picture opposite 
page seventy-four showing the interpretation—the begin- 
ning of the interpretation—of Drigo’s “Serenade.” That 
which has always been utterly without meaning to the 
writer is this idea of interpretation of music by the dance. 
This is not intended as a criticism but an acknowledgment 
of ignorance. These interpretations usually have only the 
aguest of rhythms, even when the music is clearly rhyth- 
mical, They are, in fact, or seem to the writer to be, a 
series of Poses, pretty, perhaps, but how associated with 
the music? It is a pity Miss Moller did not explain, Af- 
ter all, clarity is a help in putting over any new ideal. 
This is all the more striking in view of the fact that on 
the very next page Miss Moller gives modern composers, 
including the mighty Wagner, a dig for not being rhyth- 
mic al, and seems to agree with Nietzsche in his preference 
of “Carmen” to “Tristan.” It is certainly a fact that in 
America the strongly rhythmical dances, even in representa- 
tions of the Russian ballet, have been the best liked. 

Health is treated in a most sensible and intelligent way 
by Miss Moller. She is opposed to every sort of health 
fad and says most truly and succinctly: “Rational exer- 
cise simply and agreeably solves the whole problem of 
health.” If only Miss Moller had outlined, or would out- 
line in a future work some system by which the ordinary 
office man could dance for health (in the priv acy of his own 
“diggings,” of course, for it would not be a joyful sight 
to see some of our bloated profiteers cavorting in Greek 
undress. Perhaps that is why Miss Moller has left “Man” 
out of her book.) ‘ 

Music 
(Enoch & Sons, New York, London, Toronto) 
“THE BIRDS OF TIME” (Songs) 
By Paul Edmonds 

This is a series of four short Indian songs, 

Brahmin, Hindustanee, the 


knows the Queen's English. 
dians are English at heart 


meaning East Indian, 
poems by Sarojini Naidu, who certainly 
It is said half the educated East In- 
anyway, and this is echoed in the 
fluency of the poems, whose subjects are however strange to us 
of the Occident, The songs are ‘Village Song,” “The Old Woman,” 
“Guerdon” and “Hymn to Indra,” and the cycle of twenty- 
two pages constitutes a real novelty, ‘New things” are fre 
quently seen, heard and noted; but few new things have the 
real merit of these highly original songs. “Village Song” is a 
mournful wail, in free time, becoming agitated later, with big 
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crescendo, and soft finish. All sorts of Oriental musical ideas are 
included in the song. Strange music, but effective! ‘“Guerdon”’ 
is almost Spanish in type and accompaniment, with strong rhythm, 
Priests and prophets may have the joy of their creed, hawk and 
heron may own pride ot their wing, the dove has her tints, the 
panther her grace, but “To me, O my master, the rapture of love.” 
So says this East Indian poet, the music having intensity, fullnes: 
big climax, with a hold of seven measure in the voice on the final 
tone, “Hymn to Indra’’ closes this series of most unusual songs 
being evidently an invocation to the god of Rain, Broad and 
rhythmical, with a fixed bass on B for ten measures, the line of the 
music sweeps on to a mighty close, 


“AT EVENTIME” and “TRIFLES” 
By Frank H. Grey 


numerous songs of melodious character 


(Songs) 


Composer of which have 


vogue, Mr, Grey’s “At Eventime” is well worthy of their prede 
cessors; indeed, some of us think this is the best song of all It 
begins with a series of devotional chords, pensive, quietly dreaming, 
the highly expressive music and text making it a real love-sone 


The second stanza is repetition of the first, with an accompaniment 
containing considerable “imitation,” and the whole reaches excel 
lent climax on the words (by Daniel S, Twohig) “Deep in my heart 
I’ve built a shrine, to worship at eventime.” It is to be had in 
three keys. 

“Trifles” is a song of high motives, naming many of the 
“little things’’ of life, including work, play, love, kindly 
duty, and ending “Just trifles, yes, but won't they pay (Text by 
Caroline L, Sumner), A_ certain simplicity of impromptu effect 
runs through the song, allied with refined harmony.and a truly 
singable vocal part, In three keys, 


“THE MINSTREL” (Song) 


By Easthope Martin 
Mountebanks,” 


so-called 
words, 


This is a song from the cycle “The words by 


Helen Taylor, being number five of the series, a song fit nad con 
cert and recital use. Although in slow tempo, yet it has plenty of 
movement, with an (imaginary) shepherd's Pp melody ar - lute 
accompaniment, this occurring as prelude and interlude All { it 
is suggestive of a pastoral scene, as befits the words Phere follows 
an impassioned movement, with love’s declaration, for “The heart 
of the singer is thine,’’ and an ending which is finely built up to a 
big climax, Details of expression, even as to the use of both 


pedals of the piano, are and to be commended For high 


and low voices, 


copious 


(Harold Flammer, Inc., New York) 
“BOATS OF MINE” (Duet—Song) 
By Anne Stratton Miller, Arranged by Carl Engel 


Paris, and pupil of Thuille, Speepention and others of 

living in Brookline, Mass., Mr, Engel arrange with 
skilled hand, in good taste, fluently. Robert Louis Steven 
son’s verse tells of the dark-brown river, golden sand, the refer 
ence being very evidently to Samoa, land beloved of Stevensor 
Music of grace is wedded to the text, the alto following the 
in imitative fashion, and as noted, Anne Stratton Miller 
the credit of the music, A high soprano G ends the song 


Born in 
note, now 
practiced, 


soprat 
is given 


Harriet Foster Resumes Teaching 
mezzo-contralto and teacher of singing 
235 West 102d street, 


Harriet Foster, 
has begun her season at her studios, 
and has a busy year betore her. 
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Author of the book “The Mechanism of the 
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GRACE KERNS 


At Worcester, Mass., Festival October 6 


“This young soprano was presented three 
roles in Stillman Kelley’s work ‘The Pilgrim’s 
and sang each one with under- 
standing, assurance and vocal perfection.” 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Ames, Iowa, October 8 ,1921.—The faculty of the 
music department of Iowa State College is in considerable 
demand these days. On October 6 Prof. Tolbert MacRae, 
bass baritone, head of the department, gave a song recital 
before the Marshalltown Women’s Club. 

Oscar Hatch Hawley, conductor of the Iowa State Or- 
chestra and State Band, opened the music section of the 
Ames Women’s Club last Wednesday with a lecture on the 
appreciation of music, preceding a musical program given 
by Prof. MacRae, Rosalind Cook and Mrs, O. H. Hawley. 

The course at Iowa State College is the largest and best 
ever attempted here. The artists are Ricardo Martin, tenor; 
Frances Ingram, contralto; Alberto Salvi, harpist; Maurice 
Dumesnil, pianist, and Galli-Curci. The lowa State Orches- 
tra will make its first appearance at these concerts, giving 
a concert January 22, at which Dumesnil, pianist, will be 
the soloist, playing a concerto with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 


Asheville, N. C., October 11, 1921.—Florence Mac- 
beth, soprano, will appear in November as the first artist 
1 Alva H. Lowe's “all star concert course.” Also in the 
course are Leopold Godowsky and Nina Morgana, Febru- 
ary 7, and Alberto Salvi, April 26. 

Interest in music here has been given a new impetus by 
the organization of an orchestra composed of high school 
students. These players propose to give concerts in many 
of the community centers and schools of the rural districts 
near Asheville. 

Elena de Sayne, artist violinist and teacher, was soloist 
recently at a sacred concert given in Trinity Church. 


Atlanta, Ga.—(See letter on another page.) 


Atlantic City, N. J., October 4, 1921.—Local Talent 
was enlisted by J. W. F. Leman of the Steel Pier Symphony 
Orchestra, for the historical tableaux in costume that were 
staged by Nanette B. Paul, LL. B. of Washington, D. C., 
in Casino Hall on the Pier September 29. A chorus of 
twenty-five of the resort's best known singers took part 
in the various selections appropriate to the theme of the 
Director Leman improvised special music for the 
There was an appreciative audience of over 3,000. 

The Dennis Orchestra, J. Leonard Lewis director, pre- 
sented a very interesting program September 30, intro- 
ducing Mattie Belle Bingey, soprano, Lewis’ readings of 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” and Paderewski’s “Min- 
uet” were Bie ars Mattie Bingey was heard in Puccini’s 
“Vissi d’Arte” (“La Tosca”) and “Il Bacio.” The large 
audience called. for four encores. Miss Bingey was warmly 
commended for her artistry, flexibility of voice, perfect 
rhythm, distinct diction, and above all for her pleasing per- 
sonality. She appeared with the Leman Symphony Orches- 
tra on the Steel Pier, October 2, before an audience that 
crowded the Casino Music Hall to its capacity. She was 
heard in Victor Herbert’s “Neapolitan Love Song,” “The 
Rosary,” “Farewell to Summer” (Johnson) and an aria 
from “Tosca.” 

Conductor Leman gave a distinctive interpretation of 

“Der Freischutz” (Weber), the familiar “Rustic Wedding” 
by Goldmark and two new numbers by Soro and Meri- 
canto, closing the orchestral offerings with “Ballet Egyp- 
tian,” by Luigini. Constance Nosanow, pianist, played with 
excellent technic Chaminade’s “Concertstuck” in F sharp 
minor. This was her first appearance, and she was warmly 
applauded, responding with three short encores. Bruce Em- 
met, tenor, an added attraction, was heard in Donizetti's 
“Una Furtiva Lagrima.” The demonstration extended com- 
pelled Mr. Emmet to respond with three encores. As 
usual, Joseph S. Lilly made a reliable and efficient accom- 
panist for Miss Bingey, as was Miss Haden for Mr. 
Emmet. 

Master John Ric hardson, the young violinist and protégé 
of J. W. F. Leman, who is spending some time as the guest 
of Thomas Newell of Vintnor, was soloist on Sunday in 
the First Baptist Church, assisted by Helen Semple, so- 
prano, and the chorus choir, Evelyn Quick Tyson, leader. 
Sara Marie Newell was pianist and Marian H. Semple, 
organist. 

An augmented choir and added instrumental soloists were 
interesting features at the holiday service in the Beth Is- 
rael Temple October 3. “Sounding of the Shofar” was 
interpreted by John Huber, trumpeter of the Leman Or- 
chestra, accompanied by organ. Ida Taylor Bolte, con- 
tralto, sang the “Es Heyehm” and Nora Lucia Ritter and 
Mattie Belle Bingey sang the duet, “I Waited for the 
Lord” (Mendelssohn). Nathan Reinhart was organist. 

The High School Glee Club has mapped out several mu- 
sicals and two plays for this season. 

Sara Marie Newell, who has been studying in France the 
past season, returned home Saturday, having received hon- 
orable mention in an international contest at the Fontaine- 
bleau Ecole de Musique. Miss Newell is well known in 
musical circles, being organist and piano accompanist of 
the First Baptist Church and a finished pupil of Evelyn 
Tyson, 

Auburn, N. Y., October 2, 1921—Marie Morrisey, 
contralto, assisted by Harold Lyman, flutist and saxa- 
phonist, and Walter Chapman, pianist, gave an interesting 
program at Osborne Hall, September 29. Miss Morrisey 
contributed several groups to the program, not the least 
popular being a group of such favorites as “Just a Wearyin’ 
for You” and “Through the Years” by Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
“Loch Lomond” and “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton.” Grey’s 
“Mammy Dear” and two numbers by Lieurance, “In Mir- 
rored Waters” and “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” like- 
wise gave pleasure. 
maninoff, Pryor, Baines, Strelezki, Sheppard, Staub, David 
and Squire. 

Bellingham, Wash.— (See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Canton, Ohio, October 10, 1921.—Edward Johnson, 
American tenor, opened the People’s Musical Course, Oc- 


tober 3, in the City Auditorium. Mr, Johnson has a pleas- 
ing personality, an excellent voice with a wide range, and 


lecture. 
occasion, 


There were also compositions by Rach- @® 


possesses all the qualities that go to make up a truly great 
artist. He opened his recital with “Virgin tutto amor,” by 
Durante, and it gave him an opportunity of displaying the 
dramatic qualities of his voice and his powers of interpreta- 
tion. One feature which made Mr. Johnson's recital most 
thoroughly enjoyable was his distinct enunciation, 

An enthusiastic audience attended the first musicale of 
the season by the Canton Woman’s Club, October 6. It 
was an evening with American composers. Each number 
was so appreciated by the audience that many encores were 
given. Those taking part were Edith Frease March, so- 
prano; Tuttle C. Walker, baritone; Miss Menuez, pianist; 
Miss Zenninger and Miss ’MacCannell, violinists. Each artist 
did exceptional work and their efforts were greatly enjoyed. 

The recital given October 5 at the Trinity Reformed 
Church by the piano pupils of Freda Kreuez was largely 
attended. Certificates covering the first half of the year 
were received by Ruth Shisler, Dorothy Borger and Eliza- 
beth Paul. An excellent program was given. 

A splendid program of vocal and instrumental numbers 
was offered October 4 by members of the Dineover Welsh 
Concert Company in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium, Each 
member of the company is an artist and pleased the audi- 
ence with the variety of selections presented. 

Because so many inquiries have been made by residents 
of Canton for musical series tickets. Ralph D. Smith, who 
conducted the series last season and who is promoting a 
series in Columbus, Ohio, has announced that he may bring 
to this city some of the artists who are appearing this year 
on his course in Columbus, 

Edgar Bowman, organist and musician, who has been 
spending the past month in Canton with his parents, left 
Tuesday for New York to resume his professional duties. 
Prior to coming to Canton Mr. Bowman spent six weeks 
teaching liturgical music at Canisius College, Buffalo. He 
occupied the Pius X chair and instructed in first, second 
and third year grades. His pupils were teachers from va- 
rious parts of the United States. Mr. Bowman has been 
engaged as organist and choirmaster in St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn. 

The New Philadelphia Music Study Club will conduct 
another course this winter. Included as soloists are Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Thurlow Lieurance, pianist; 
Edna Wooley, interpreter and soloist; George B, Pack, 
flutist, and Allen McQuhae, lyric tenor. 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Columbus, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


Duluth, Minn., October 14, 1921.—Before an audi- 
ence of 3,000 people Mrs. George S, Richards presented the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera Quartet in concert at the armory 
Friday evening, October 7, as the first in a series of five 
attractions she is sponsoring this season in the All-Star 
course. So generally were the numbers liked that prac- 
tically every one brought an encore. 

Josephine Carey, teacher of piano, who was under the 
direction of the late Mme. Carrefio for four years, has just 
returned from a summer’s vacation, six weeks of which 
were spent in Chicago, where she was a member of the 
master class conducted in June and July by E. Robert 
Schmitz. So enthusiastic is Miss Carey for Mr. Schmitz’s 
art that she traveled to Seattle to enroll in his second mas- 
ter class, given there in August and September. Local 
interest in Mr. Schmitz is particularly keen, since he is to 
appear here January 17 under the auspices of the Matinee 
Musicale. 

Mary Syer Bradshaw has returned from New York, 
where she spent the summer studying at the Klamroth stu- 
dio, and has opened her own studio for voice culture. 

Cecelia Barry, pianist, and Margaret Kane, soprano, both 
of St. Paul, have come to Duluth recently and affiliated 
with the Villa Scholastica Conservatory as instructors of 
voice and piano. Their formal presentation to music lovers 
was made at a tea and recital at the Greysolon tea rooms 
October 11. 

Introducing herself to Duluth musicians and music lovers, 
Gertrude Graves, soprano, appeared in recital October 10 
before a large audience, receiving an ovation. 

Repeating her success of last year, Vera Poppe, cellist, 
played a fine program when presented on the president's 
day program of the Matinee Musicale at Masonic Temple 
auditorium October 4. Mrs, Ernest Lachmund, who is en- 
tering upon her third year as the president of that society, 
spoke enthusiastically on the tendency under .way for self- 
expression in music, and voiced the hope that in the near 
future music will come to mean so much a part of the 
every-day life of the masses that communities will have 
choral societies, bands, symphony orchestras and other mu- 
sical societies maintained by civic authority, 

Service, that word which more than any other repre- 
sented the boys who went to the front when their country 
called, remains the motto of the American Legion Band, 
David Wisted Post, and true to its initial purpose of devel- 
oping into a civic organization, it has recently assumed the 
responsibility of officiating at all civic affairs, besides re- 
sponding to band duty with the Legion. Charles Helemr 
is director and Glyn Locker assistant director. Russell 
Mather is the business manager and Charles Young, tenor, 
soloist. The band is made up of fifty pieces. 

Repeating the Liszt concerto which won for her an ova- 
tion when she offered it at the annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota Music Teachers’ Association held here last June, 
Mrs. Jack Miller scored a decided hit when presented on 
the president’s day program of the Superior (Wis, ) Mu- 
sical Club October 7. Mrs. Miller is one of the city’s fore- 
most instructors of piano, and has studied with such mas- 
ters as Rudolph Ganz, Josef Lhevinne and Blanche Selve, 
of Paris. Wold McKenzie, soprano, of Hibbing, and for- 
mer Superior girl, was the other artist who appeared on 
the program.’ She offered a group of gypsy songs in truly 
characteristic manner, receiving very generous applause. 

Organizing its forces for the presentation of “The Mes- 
siah,” which is given annually during the holiday season, 
the Duluth Choral Society, sha | of 120 voices, met 
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October 14 for the initial rehearsal. Officers and the board 
of directors who will direct activities for that group during 
the season are: President, C. M. Holland; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. V. B. Ging; second vice-president, George In- 
gersoll; treasurer, E. O. Evensen; chairman of member- 
ship, Jessie Kempton; recording secretary, Mae Norland; 
librarian, F. K. Campbell; and the directors, C. M. Hol- 
land, Mrs. V. B Ging (ex-officio), Louis Dworshako (for- 
mer president), C E, Knickle, W. W. Watson, Jr.. W. M. 
Morey, Winifred Ulsrud, W. A. F. Scott, and C. A. Knip- 
penberg. 

Greensboro, N. C., September 28, 1921—Olga Lea- 
man has accepted the directorship of the voice department 
of the North Carolina College for Women. Miss Leaman 
has been a member of the music faculties of the University 
of Illinois and the University of Wisconsin. Last season 
she had a concert tour through the Western States. 

William Monroe, tenor, has returned to New York to 
resume his concert work after spending his vacation at his 
former home in this city. 

The North Carolina Association of Music Trades recently 
held its state meeting at the O. Henry Hotel. The organ- 
ization placed itself on record as emphatically protesting 
against tax on musical instruments. 

James Price, tenor, appeared in recital recently at the 
University of North Carolina, where his art was enthusi- 
astically acclaimed by an audience representative of almost 
every State in the Union. 


Greenville, S. C., September 30, 1921.—Fifteen hun- 
dred people are to take part in the great historical pageant 
“The Keeowee Trail,” to be given November 10 and 11. 
Both vocal and instrumental music, under the personal di- 
rection of George H. Schaefer, will have a most prominent 
place in the production. A band of sixty pieces and an or- 
chestra of thirty will take part. 

The concert season in Greenville will be ushered in on 
the evening of October 21 with Mozart’s “Impresario,” with 
Percy Hemus, baritone, singing the leading role. 

A $200,000 fine arts building is under construction at 
Greenville Woman’s College and will be ready for occu- 
pancy in a very few months. The plans call for one of the 
most modern and up-to-date conservatory buildings to be 
found anywhere. 

At the annual reorganization meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce Glee Club, held in the club rooms last eve- 
ning, J. Oscar Miller, baritone, and head of the vocal de- 
partment of Greenville Woman’s College, was chosen as 
the new conductor, This glee club has a membership of 
thirty business men. 


Indianapolis, Ind., October 10, 1921—The musical 
season was opened in Indianapolis by the president’s day 
program of the Matinee Musicale, October 5, at the Herron 
Art Institute. A large group of the members and their 
friends were present to hear Julia Reyer, soprano, : and 
Wyoneta Cleveland, pianist, two winners in the State con- 
test for young artists held last spring. The young musi- 
cians received an enthusiastic reception and presented a 
program that was fully up to the Musicale’s high standard. 
Miss Reyer has a beautiful voice which she uses intelli- 
gently. It is clear, her tones are accurate, and although it 
is of soft quality there is plenty of volume behind it when 
occasion demands. Miss Cleveland possesses an unusual 
amount of strength and has a sureness of delivery that is 
pleasing. Mrs, Lafayette Page is the new president of the 
organization. She hopes to organize a professional asso- 
ciate membership made up of teachers and others who are 
of professional standing but have not time to appear on 
the programs. 

Following its usual custom, the Musicale will give a 
number of artist recitals during the year. This series in- 
cludes Frieda Klink, contralto, November 9; Thaddeus 
Rich, violinist, formerly of Indianapolis, concertmaster of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, January 9, and Ruth Page, 
daughter of Mrs. Page, the president, who will appear in 
the Adolph Bolm ballet with the Art Orchestra at the Murat 
Theater, January 23. Miss Klink received much of her 
early training in Indianapolis, as did also Miss Page. 

Another musical organization that has planned an inter- 
esting year’s work is the Harmonie Club, of which Mrs. 
James A. Moag has been the president for a number of 
years, The club was organized for the study of opera. 
Among works to be studied this year are “Coq D’Or,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; “L’Amore Dei Tre Re,” Montemezzi; 
the Japanese opera, “The Seventh Peng’no,” by Yamada; 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” and “Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” by 
Offenbach. 

The Zeta chapter of the Sigma Alpha Iota sorority, the 
president of which is Mrs. George Krause, and the Kappa 
Chapter of the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority, Millred Casey 
president, are local organizations affiliated with national 
musical sororities interested in the development of music. 
The former organization opened its season October 4 in 
the chapter rooms in the College of Music and Fine Arts. 
Two meetings are to be held each month, one business and 
one musical program. Patronesses of the chapter will be 
invited to give talks on musical subjects during the year, 
to be illustrated by chapter members. The Mu Phi Epsi- 
lon season opened October 7, when there were four honor 
guests: Gertrude Apgar, Helena Sipe, who has since gone 
to New York to resume her piano studies, Julia Reyer and 
Wyoneta Cleveland. 

One of the oldest musical organizations in Indianapolis 
is the Fortnightly Musical Club, of which Mrs. Bernard 
Batty is the president. The club is studying prominent men 
musicians this year, following its study of women musi- 
cians last year 

The extension division of Indiana University reports 
much interest and large classes in the course in musical 
appreciation under the direction of Caroline Hobson, and 
also the course in the history of the opera, under the su- 
pervision of John L. Geiger. Miss Hobson includes in her 
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course the study of folk songs, art songs, program and 
pure music, elements of music and the history of American 
music. She also discusses briefly the instruments of the or- 
chestra, the opera and the oratorio. Mr. Geiger is taking 
up opera bouffe, opera comique, singspiel and the repre- 
sentative modern French, Italian, German, Russian, Eng- 
lish and American operas 

| S, Ayres & Co., one of the largest department stores 
of Indianapolis, is offerng a course in musical appreciation, 
directed by Caroline Hobson, to its customers free of 
charge. The first lesson was given October 4 and was at- 
tended by forty-five women, although the course was an- 
nounced only a few days in advance of the opening lesson. 
F, R. Follis, manager of the Victrola section of the store, 
arranged for the course, and the plan is to make a résumé 
of each lecture and send copies of it to each member of 
the class. The experiment is being watched with a great 
deal of interest in the city and it is likely that such a 
course will be arranged by other stores. The lectures are 
given Tuesday morning of each week in the tea room, 
which is admirably suited for the demonstrations in con- 
nection with the lessons. 

Horace .Whitehouse, vice-president of the College of 
Music and Fine Arts, directed the chorus of 1,500 voices 
which sang during the National Red Cross convention at 
Columbus, Ohio, early in October. 

Ruth Sterling was the soprano soloist at the open house 
celebration at the Public Library, October 7, which was 
arranged in honor of the birthday anniversary of James 
Whitcomb Riley. Edward LaShelle, bass, sang a group of 
songs. The Lincoln Trio, consisting of Ella Schroeder, vio- 
linist; Consuelo Couchman, cellist, and Berta Miller Ruick, 
pianist, played three numbers. 

Ralph G, Winslow, who has been director of the music 
department at the Manual Training High School for seven 
years, has resigned his position to become supervisor of 
music in the Albahy, N. Y., schools. Recently the Indian- 
apolis board of school commissioners approved the ap- 
pointment of Ernest G. Hesser, music supervisor at Al- 
bany, as supervisor of music in the Indianapolis schools, 
to succeed Edward Bailey Birge, who has joined the faculty 
of the music department at Indiana University. Mr. Wins- 
low was one of twenty applicants for the Albany position. 
Under his direction the music department in the Manual 
Training High School has reached a very high state of de- 
velopment, according to E, U. Graff, superintendent of 
schools, 

Five new instructors have been added to the faculty of 
the Indiana College of Music and Fine Arts, and the col- 
lege was prepared for a large enrollment at the beginning 
of the fall term. Horace Whitehouse began his first reg- 
ular work as vice-president and musical director for the 
college. He is also a teacher of organ. He was formerly 
dean of the school of music at Ohio Wesleyan University 
and is a graduate of the New England Conservatory of 
Music. Willoughby Boughton also began his first work 
here as artist teacher and head of the piano department; 
he is a graduate of the University of Michigan and has 
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spent three years studying in Europe. P. Marinus Paul- 
sen, director of the municipal orchestra of Indianapolis, 
has been made artist teacher of violin. Laura Craig Po- 
land, a graduate of the College of Music and Fine Arts, 
is a teacher in the piano department. Rollo A. Tallcott, 
who was formerly connected with the Schools of Arts and 
Sciences at Valparaiso University, is the new head of the 
department of dramatic art. The teaching staff now num- 
bers thirty. 

Kenneth C, Gano has gone to Chicago to resume his work 
with the Chicago Opera Association. Although he is not 
yet seventeen years old this is his second year with the 
Chicago company, vith which he has achieved a name as 
a dancer, ’ 

Ruth Austin, a teacher for the last two years at the ” 
Chicago Musical College, during which time she has been 
coaching with Pavley and Oukrainsky, Russian dancers, 
spent several weeks with her aunt, Mrs. George Philip 
Meier, in Indianapolis. 

Ethel May Moore has returned from Gloucester, Mass., 
where she spent the summer, and has opened her piano 
studio. 

Edith Jane Fish will go to New York in January to 
spend a month in concert work. 

Among the Indianapolis people who attended the Na- 
tional American Musical Festival at Buffalo were Effie 
Marine Harvey; Mildred Dilling, harpist, who has just 
returned from a trip abroad and: who had part in the pro- 
gram, and Mrs. Ralph Polk. 

The Mendelssohn Choir, under the direction of Percival 
Owen, will give its first concert Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 28, at Caleb Mills Hall, with Percy Grainger ps the 
soloist. 

Frances Beik and Faye Heller, members of the faculty 
of the dramatic department of the Metropolitan School of 
Music, have returned from Europe, where they spent the 
summer, 

The noon organ recitals at Christ Church given by the 
church organist, Charles F. Hansen, were resumed in Sep- 
tember. 

Joliet, Ill., October 4, 1921.—The Joliet Conserva- 
tory of Music, J. Wallace Spears director, presented Frank 
Parker, baritone, of the American Conservatory, in a song 
recital on October 3. Mr. Parker was assisted by Vierlyn 
Clough, pianist, also of the American Conservatory fac 
ulty. A feature of the program was two songs by Carf 
Fallberg—“Evening Song” and “The Message;” he is on 
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both the faculty of the Bush Conservatory and the Joliet 
Conservatory. 


Lansing, Mich., October 6, 1921.—Cameron McLean, 
the eminent Scotch baritone, is the first artist on the Phil- 
harmonic course this season, appearing the latter part of 
this month. He will be followed by Leopold Godowsky, Ar- 
thur Hackett, Freida Hempel in the Jenny Lind concert in 
costume, and Jascha Heifetz. Many surrounding cities are 
very much interested in the course this year, very much 
more so than in previous years. 

Helen Meyer, pupil of Sevcick, has recently taken charge 
of the violin department of the Lansing Conservatory of 
Music. She comes highly recommended, and there should 
be excellent results from her work in that institution this 
winter, 

Music in the schools is a vital factor in the growth and 
advance of musical enterprises in any city. Special atten- 
tion is being given to orchestra and vocal work in the new 
Junior high schools recently completed here, and there is 
considerable talent among the pupils. E, C., Moore has 
charge of the orchestra work in both of the schools. He 
is efficient, and no doubt with the material afforded him a 
great deal will be accomplished. 


Lexington, Ky., October 12, 1921.—The opening of 
the 1921-1922 concert series at Woodland Auditorium was 
a brilliant success and the artists, Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor, and Kitty Beale, coloratura soprano, were given an 
ovation. Both Mr. Martinelli and Miss Beale were gen- 
erous with encores and the demand of the audience wes 
insistent. Salvatore Fucito played the excellent accom- 
paniments. Socially their visit to the Blue Grass country 
proved as interesting as the hospitality of old and new 
friends could make it, 

Anna Chandler Goff, director of the Lexington College 
of Music, who is managing the Artist Concert Series, is to 
be congratulated on the excellence of the Martinelli con- 


cert and on the artists she has obtained for the series. 
Bauer, Kreisler, Ruffo and Scotney follow. 
Lincoln, Neb., October 8, 1921.—The first number 


of the Artists’ Course under Mrs, H. J. Kirschstein was 
held in the Lincoln Auditorium before a throng of music 
admirers, teachers, artists and students that filled the hall. 
The Metropolitan Grand Opera Quartet, which was the at- 
traction, consisted of Frances Alda, Carolina Lazzari, 
Charles Hackett and Renato Zanelli. A program of eight 
numbers was augmented by many encores. The operatic 
numbers included selections from “Barber of Seville,” 
“Nadeschda,” “La Bohéme,” “Madame Butterfly,” “La Fa- 
vorita,” “Faust,” “Rigoletto” and “Martha.” 

An ovation was given Mme. Alda after her “Madame 
Sutterfly” aria. Her encore, “The Singer,” by Maxwell, 
had an appeal, charming and beautiful. Mme. Lazzari’s 
superb contralto voice proved such a favorite that after 
many bows she sang MacFadyen’s “Cradle Song” and again 
delighted with her wonderful individuality. 

Charles Hackett, tenor, sang from Leoncavallo’s “La Bo- 
héme” with sympathy and remarkable beauty of voice. He 
gave McGill's “Duna” as an encore. The baritone, Renato 
Zanelli, delighted the vast crowd with “Largo al Facto- 
tum” from “Barber of Seville” and responded to insistent 
applause by singing “Thank God for a Garden.” The con- 
cert numbers called forth unstinted commendation and 
proved a real treat. Much credit is due the splendid ac- 
companist, Theodore Flint, who is an artist at the piano. 


Louisville, Ky., October 12, 1921.—The first faculty 
recital of the Louisville Conservatory of Music was given 
September 27, the participants being Lionel Levinson Sin- 
clair, pianist, and Dan Parker, tenor, Mr. Sinclair is a 
pianist of extraordinary force and ability; his playing is 
full of character and his interpretation of Schumann's 
“Carneval” was masterly. Liszt’s long and complicated so- 
nata in B minor followed. His remaining numbers were 
four Chopin etudes in which he was equally successful. 
Mr. Levinson-Sinclair is a great acquisition to the con- 
servatory. Mr. Baker’s first number was “Celeste Aida” 
and his concluding aria was from “La Bohéme.” “In the 
Dawn of an Indian Sky,” by Ward Stephens, seemed }o 
suit him better, and he was much more pleasing in the 
group of English ballads than in more ambitious numbers. 

_On October 4 Cara Spain, contralto; Robert Parmenter, 
violinist, and Frederick Cowles, accompanist, gave the sec- 
ond recital. Mme. Sapin sang two groups of German songs 
by Schubert, Schumann, Strauss, Hugo Wolf, Franz and 
others with great success. Her one operatic number was 
the “Death of Joan of Arc” by Bemberg. Mr. Parmenter 
met with an accident on his way to the hall and was un- 
able to play more than his first number; he was too nervous 
and indisposed from his hurt to be criticised. 

The Louisville Music Teachers’ Association held its first 
meeting in the music room of Mrs, Speed’s home, October 
4, the president, Miss Bertalle, presiding, and the subject 
of the evening being conducted by Helen Boswell. 


Miami, Fla.—(See letter on another page.) 
Oakland, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Phoenix, Ariz., October 12, 1921.—Mrs. H. D. Ross. 
president of the State Federation of Musical Clubs, and 
Mrs. H. M. Fennemore, former president of the local mu- 
sicians’ club, are proud to have brought back from the 
National Federation the banner for Arizona as having the 
largest number of clubs in ratio to its population, 

The Arizona School of Music has opened its winter sea- 
son with an exceptionally strong faculty: Franz Darvas, 
head of the piano department; Walter Hastings Olney, 
head of the voice department, and Robert Saunders, head 
of the violin department. Mrs. Shirley Christy, founder 
and manager of the school, reports an unusually large reg- 
istration this season. 
_Mrs, Henry Cate is the new president of the local mu- 
sicians’ club, which is bringing excellent artists to Phoenix 
this season. 

Karola Frick, for several years a teacher and singer in 
Phoenix, has moved to Los Angeles; Mrs. Frick was for- 
merly an operatic soprano in Berlin and the wife of Romeo 
Frick, well known international artist. 

Eugene Redewill, local manager for many of the best 
musical attractions brought to Phcenix, announces the Dun- 
bar English Opera Company for three performances here 
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November 18 and 19. The operas sung will be “Martha,” 
“The Bohemian Girl” and “Carmen.” 

Milton Rasbury and Norma Leininger Rasbury, for- 
merly of the Von Ende School of Music, New York, are 
teaching violin and piano in Phcenix. 

Arthur Smith, organist at Trinity Cathedral, gave the 
dedication recital of the new organ, October 2. Mr. Smith 
was especially happy in his interpretation of English com- 
posers. The Cathedral Choir rendered several numbers. 


Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 


Roanoke, Va., October 12, 1921—Bula Ray Shull, 
dramatic soprano, who has been spending the summer with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Shull, at “The Hickories,” 
has returned to New York and will appear in Boston in 
November with the San Carlo Opera Company. 

On Saturday evening, Herma Menth, Viennese pianist, 
and a strong exponent of the Leschetizky art of piano play- 
ing, appeared in concert at Hollins College. Her audience 
enjoyed an evening of delightful music and a comprehen- 
sive interpretation of modern art. 


Santa Monica, Cal.— (See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Syracuse, N. Y., October 19, 1921.—The opening reci- 
tal of the season for the Morning Musicals was given by 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison at the Temple Theater, Oc- 
tober 12, before a large audience. The work of these two 
ensemble pianists was highly commended by the large au- 
dience composed of members of the Morning Musicals and 
their friends. 

George Smith, pianist on the University faculty, gave a 
recital recently in Crouse College Hall. Mr. Smith’s in- 
terpretations made a marked impression upon his audience 
and he showed the artistry which has distinguished his ap- 
pearances in New York and Boston. He was also heard 
later at a musical gathering in Apollo Hall. 

The first appearances by the Syracuse Opera Associa- 
tion were the presentation of “Ruddigore” in Opera Hall 
on October 13, 14, 15. The performance was staged by 
W. H. FitzGerald, of New York, and Harrie W. South- 
wick was the director, while Edward J. Tholens was director 
of the production department. The honors of the evening 
were carried off by Charlotte Lansing Snyder, soprano, 
who took the part of Rose Maybud; Robert S. Sargent as 
Robin Oakapple, and Harry E. LeVier, as Richard Daunt- 
less. Excellent work was also done by George C. Throop 
as Old Adam Goodheart, Leora McChesney as Mad Mar- 
garet, Frank R. Runyon as Sir Despard Margatroyd, and 
Alma E. Cholet as Dame Hannah. Mis§ Snyder’s voice 
and personality were excellently fitted to the part which she 
assumed, and it may fairly be said that she received an 
ovation following some of her appearances. Most excellent 
work was done by all the others in the cast and the opera 
proved a great success in every way. The chorus was par- 
ticularly good and in many respects seemed better than 
that taking part in the previous performances of the Opera 
Association. 

The association presented on October 21 and 22 Priscilla 
Robineau and the Robineau Dancers in pantomimic dances 
and a one-act comic opera, “The Shepherdess,” the book 
and lyrics of which were written by Harold McGrath and 
the music by Frederick W. Jackson. 


GARIBALDI ARRIGHI 
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SouTHLAND SINGERS ENroLL New MEMBERS. 


A very interesting business and social meeting was held 
October 13 at the Hotel Plaza by the Southland Singers. 
Twenty-eight new members were enrolled, each receiving a 
yellow flower as she was introduced and all receiving a 
cordial greeting from Mme. Dambmann, founder and presi- 
dent. Other officers are as follows: Conductor, Leroy 
Tebbs; vice-president, Mrs. Arthur Friedmann; secretary, 
Mina Spaulding; treasurer, Mrs. Hermann Zaun; librarian, 
Helen Eagan; recording secretary, Mrs. L. A. Chamberlin ; 
press, Mrs. G. P, Yeaton; registrars, Ethel Laux, Helen 
Whitney, Mrs. J. Schott and Mildred Brautigam. Jacqueline 
de Moore is the official accompanist for the organization this 
season. 

After the meeting, at which plans for the coming season 
were discussed, an enjoyable program was given. Some fine 
new talent has been added to the club. Emeline M. Bosse, 
a new member who has an excellent dramatic soprano voice, 
delighted all with several songs. Jacqueline de Moore cap- 
tivated the members and guests with her lovely piano solos. 
Mina Spaulding, a professional reader of attractive person- 
ality and ability, gave several selections. Refreshments 
were served. 

Rehearsals will be held Monday evenings at 8 p. m. in 
Carnegie Hall, room 110. November 19 a card party and 
musicale will be given at the Hotel Plaza. 


ProressioNAL WoMAN’s LEAGUE MEETS. 


After a preliminary luncheon, the Professional Woman’s 
League opened the regular season with a social day at the 
Hotel Astor on Monday, October 24. The entertainment 
was in the form of a song recital by Grace Hoffman, with 
Ruth Rappaport at the piano. The guest of honor was Burr 
McIntosh. 

The new officers of the league are: President, Mrs. Rus- 
sell Bassett; treasurer, Mrs. Marcus Harris; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. John McClure Chase; corresponding secretary, 
Georgia Matthieson;:chairman of membership, Mrs. Charles 
J. Dinnin; chairman of art, Mrs. Arthur Bridge; chairman 
of visiting, Mrs. Rogers; chairman of house and also of 
current events, Helen Manning; chairman of reception, 
Grace Cameron McKenzie; chairman of printing, Frances 
Brooke ; chairman of program, Mrs, Percy Howard; chair- 
man of viewpoint, Louise Campbell-Stern; chairman of card 
parties, Nan Crawford; chairman of bazaar, Dr. Ida Nahm. 

The annual Colonial Bazaar, with its many social fea- 
tures, will be given at the McAlpin on the afternoons and 
evenings of November 8, 9 and 10, and extensive and elabo- 
rate preparations are being made for its success. 

Propte’s Liserty Cuorus Concert. 

A “demonstration concert” was given by the People’s 
Liberty Chorus, L. Camilieri, founder and conductor, at the 
High School of Commerce, October 27. Solo numbers 
were given by Clara Deeks, soprano, and Advanced Unit 
No. 1 (a part of the Liberty Chorus), Mrs. Brooks Leavitt 
being hostess of the evening. 

Grorce F. Bauer’s ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

George Francis Bauer, graduate of the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music of Leipsic, is pianist, organist, composer, ac- 
companist and coach. He is organist of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, New York, and editor for a music publishing con- 
cern. The New York Sun said of him in 1916: “The ac- 
companiments of George F. Bauer left little to be desired, 
being unobtrusively effective throughout the evening.” 

Batpwin’s “AMERICANS” ON PROGRAMS, 

Samuel A. Baldwin, at his semi-weekly organ recitals at 
City College, invariably includes composers living in Amer- 
ica on programs. These composers may not be of American 
birth, or even citizens, but their residence here makes them 
“one of us,” and as such entitled to local recognition. Be- 
tween November 2 and November 23 the following names 
appear: Arthur Foote (Boston), R. S. Stoughton (Worces- 
ter), John Gordon Seely (Akron), Gustav Ferrari (New 
York), Frances McCollin (Philadelphia), Van Denman 
Thompson, Ralph Kinder (Philadelphia), Carl R. Diton, 
Sergei V. Rachmaninoff (New York), Eric Delamarter 
(Chicago), and Gordon Balch Nevin (Johnstown, Pa.). 
Edwin Grasse deserves a special niche for his transcrip- 
tion of Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Preludes,” that is to be 
played Sunday afternoon, November 20. 

THEopoRE THoMsSON HoecK At VAssar. 

_Eight year old Master Hoeck played a program of ten 
piano pieces at Vassar College last spring, included being 
works by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Heller, Schumann, 
Grieg, Pachulski, Iljinsky and MacDowell. He is the son 
of the pianist and teacher of the same name, and has un- 
doubted pianistic talent. 

Tomriyrro Asat AT RipGewoop, NoveMBER 4. 

The Japanese-American tenor, Tomijiro Asai, has been 
engaged to give a recital for the Cecilia Society of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., November 4, and will sing Japanese love songs 
by Koscak Yamada, also songs by Cadman, Warford, Gay- 
nor, Mana-Zucca, Burleigh and Gilberté. Harry Hors fall 
will be at the piano. 

Mitprep Detma A Von Femitzscu Pvuptt. 

Mildred Delma is studying with Mme. Von Feilitzsch, the 
teacher who discovered Evan Williams in Akron, Ohio, over 
twenty years ago, The young lady is from Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., and gave a recital there recently which won her 
much praise. American, Italian, French, Chinese and’ Span- 
ish songs were on her program, some of them sung in cos- 
tume. Her prog-ess will be watched with interest. 

ZIEGLER ) ‘gt? te Epucationat Concerts. 

October 18 the secofiq °.the series of educational concerts 


was given at the Ziegle:, stitute of Normal Singing. On 
this occasion an informal \ k was given by Frank Kasschau, 


for sixteen years membet. 9f the faculty of the Institute, 
on “What Are Classics?” interspersed by vocal illustra- 
tions in the forms of the better known songs and arias of 
the composers of the classic period, by artist pupils of 
Mme. Ziegler, including. James Snedden Weir, baritone, 
who gave “It Is Enough” (“Elijah”) and a group of 
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shorter numbers. Others on the interesting program were 
Zeta Wood, contralto; Alice Campbell and Georgia Van 
Dyck, sopranos. November 1 a song recital was given by 
Arthur Hershmann, bass-baritone. 


Vassar Cottece Vocat ConrteEst. 


The Vocal Club of Vassar College, composed of students 
of John W. Nichols, the well known tenor and vocal in- 
structor of Carnegie Hall, New York, recently held a con- 
test in the Assembly Hall, in which a dozen of the best 
singers in the college competed for a free scholarship of 
one year. 

Three judges sat behind a screen and gave their decision. 
The award went to Helen Whitlock, class 1923, of Summit, 

. J. The president of the club, Annette Groce, class 
1922, of Circleville, Ohio, was in charge. 

It is planned to make this a yearly affair, this being the 
first scholarship given by the club. 


Musicians’ Cusp TEA AND MUSICALE. 
The Musicians’ Club of New York gave its first informal 
tea and reception October 23 at 810 Carnegie Hall. Laura 


Sedgwick Collins was chairman of the day. She gave it 

the name of “America’s Making Sunday.” 
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REPLIES TOJINQUIRERS 





Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


E_per CoMPOSERS. 


“As an old reader of your valued magazine, I venture to 
ask a question regarding the answer you gave to one of your 
inquirers in the issue of September 20, concerning American 
composers of the latter part of the nineteenth century, In 
your answer you gave names like Arthur Foote, Edgar Still. 
man Kelley, MacDowell, etc., but I fail to see the name of 
another composer—Harry Rowe Shelley—who was contemporan- 
eous with most of those mentioned, and who is even unto this 
day very much alive.” 

The Information Bureau in giving a list of composers, did not 
intend to make a complete list, but only to indicate a few of the 
well known men, and the names were put down just as they came 
to mind, Had the list been a complete one there would have been 
many more names than space allowed. 

ANTONY AND ( LEOPATRA., 

“Can you inform me if there is an opera called ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ and the composer’s name and nationality?” 

Towers’ Dictionary of Operas, the largest and most comprehensive 
reference book, lists two works under the title of “Antony and 
Cleopatra”——one by J. Clark (1669-1707) and another by W. C. 
Levey (1837-1894). Even Mr. Towers, however, does not know 
whether or not these works were operas, They were more probably 
merely incidental music to the Shakespeare play. here are two 
works in German, “Antonius and Kleopatra,” old operas by un- 
known composers—another one in Russian, as well as one in Italian, 
“Antonio e Cleopatra” curiously enough written by a German, and 
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another with a French title, “Antoine et Cleopatre,” also by a 
German, However, these are all works which long ago disappeared. 
Perhaps you have in mind Massenet’s “Cleopatre’ a posthumous 
work produced with little success by the Chicago Opera with Mary 
Garden in the title role, 


How To Pronounce THEM? 


“T find it very difficult to find pronunciations of the nameg 
of many musicians. I am asking Pr the correct pronunciation 
of the following, and also where I may find an up-to-date pro 
nouncing dictionary (I have the latest volume of Grove’s but 
it is not a pronouncing dictionary): Claussen, Ravel, Smetana, 
Borodin, Arensky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Granados, Liadow 
of these names seem hard to premganes and perhaps I pro 
nounce them as they should be, but I would like to be sure.” 
The pronunciation of most of these names was taken from Baker's 

Biographical Dictionary of Musicians, although not all on account 

of their being pronounced as spelled. In the Russian, names end 

ing in kow or kov, are usually turned into koff; also a good thing 
to remember about Russian names is that they are usually accented 
on the syllable before the last, but, like all other rules, there are 
exceptions—Klow’-son, Rah’-vel, Smay’-tar-na, Bo’-rodin, Aren’-sky 

Rimsky-Kor’-sakoff, Grana’-dos, while Liadow becomes Leah’-doff 

The writer does not know of any pronouncing dictionary, but in 

Baker's all the puzzling names are given the right pronunciation 

The right sound of some of the foreign combinations of letters, 

are, as you know, difficult to produce in English The writer over 

heard two people who had just attended a symphony orchestra con 
cert in Boston, discussing the merits of one of the numbers played. 

“How did you like that piece by Dee-vo-rack,” asked adding, 

“that is the way to pronounce it, is it not?” “No,” replied the 

other, “Dee-vo-rah” is the right way.” And both were apparently 

perfectly satisfied, 
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A Granp PIANo. 


“Would you be kind enough to give me the following informa 
tion about my grand piano, now in Switzerland? Is there any 
danger that a first class European grand piano would lose its 
fine tone quality on account of the different climatic condition 
if brought to Southern California? Is it possible that the 
greater heat and dryness of the atmosphere would have a bad 
influence on the sounding board? Would there be any diffi 
culty in keeping the instrument in tune? I shall appreciat 
your advice very much and thank you in advance for your ef 
forts in my behalf.” 

There is no danger that a first class European grand piano would 
lose its fine tone quality if brought to California, The heat and 
dryness will not influence the sounding board and there would be 
no difficulty in keeping the instrument in tune But why bring a 
European grand piano over here? You will be disappointed when 
you listen to it in comparison with the American grand pianos, the 
best in the world, 


Foreign Music Pusiisuers. 


“IT am desirous of obtaining the names and addresses of the 
well known musical publishers in the foreign countries, active 
at present—England, Germany, Austria, Hungary France 
Russia—in fact all that are available. I mean publishers of 
the better class of music, sonatas, concertos, etc, suring you 
of my apprciation for any information,” 

There is no list available of the European music 
there is a large number of them Perhaps if you visited 
of the large music publishing houses in New York City, you could 
obtain some sort of list by looking through the sonata 
concertos, etc,, usually having the name and address of publisher 
on the title page. You would have to visit a number of dealers, 
as some houses make a specialty of the music of a certain country 
and they ought to know the names of all publishers in that coun 
try at the present time, 


publishers, and 
some 


music, 


Lyric-DraMaTi 


“Please advise me through the Information 
in order to use the adjectives lyric-dramatic in describing the 
qualifications of a soprano?” 


Bureau if it is 


The term lyric-dramatic is used sometimes to designate an 
operatic soprano who can sing both lyric and dramatic roles, but 
whose voice is best adapted for the former; dramatic-lyric is, of 


course, the reverse. 
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Wilson LAMB "==. 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Orange, N. J, 





NICOLA OULUKANOFF 


Formerly Leading Baritone of the 
Boston Opera Company 
VOCAL AND OPERATIC COACH 
Studio: 295 Huntington Avenue Boston, Mass 











OSCAR SEACLE, Baritone 


Will Teach a Limited Number of 


Lessons Begin November 1 
Applications may be sent to Isabelle Stranahan, Secretary, Schroon Lake, New York. 


upils in New York 











FAUSTO CAVALLINI 


Leading Tenor with Scotti Grand Opera Company 


Address: care ALFREDO MARTINO, 329 West 85th Street 








Singers taught to read music as one reads print. 


Circulars, press notices, etc., mailed. 





VOCAL SIGHT READING CLASSES 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER I4th 
Free Lecture Lessons demonstrating superiority and simplicity of system Oct. 11-14 at 4 P. M. 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Formerly (eight years) Instructor for Metropolitan Opera Co, 
No instrument used. Staff taught from first lesson. 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Milane. Italy) Studios: 607-808 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel. 1350 Circle 


Tieodre SCHROEDER 


The Art of Singing 
Pierce Building, Copley Square 


Berth BEEMAN 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Management L.A. KEENE = 120 W. 74th St. New York City 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANI. 
: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
a 8 East 34th Street, New York 





Boston, Mass. 











Isaac Van Grove 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Auditorium Theatre: : : Chicago, Ill. 


IRENE WELSH 


Lyrie Coloratura Soprano 














OPERA CONCERTS P 
Address: 329 West 85th Street, New York City 
Address: 145 Audubon Ave. 
New York City 


CAREY 


FRANCIS DAY-MONTI 


BARITONE. Recitals, Concerts, Private Musicals 
1797 W. 6th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 1171 W. Coney Island 


STUART MASON 


American Representative of ISIDOR PHILIPP 
Successor to LOUIS C. ELSON as Lecture Authority 


STUDIO IN BOSTON 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager, 25 West 86th Street 


Telephone 0330 Wadsworth 











New York 














ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


anist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave, Baptist Church, 


Org 
leveland, Ohio. 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIO 


For Recitals or Instruction Address, Berea, 


Ohio 
Piano Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MACBETH 


Management: National Concerts, Inc., 1451 a New York. 


JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 
S11 Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bidg.), New York. 
Steinway Piano Used. 




















CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
rima D Vocal 
; op Teacher 
J P M 1. 
yom Covent Garden, London. | fan Opera, ‘New York, tnd 


European theaters, Coach to 
Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
Nordica and other celebrities. 


Phone Schuyler 8399 


York, etc, Available for Opera, 


. d Oratorio, 
Conies: VOCAL TUITION 


Address: 109 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City 








GEORGE S. MADDEN 
BARITONE 


Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 


“In oratorio music his style was especially praiseworthy,” — 
New York Herald, 


G. STEPHENS, Representative 
267 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7992-W Decatur 














MUSICAL COURIER 


both the faculty of the Bush Conservatory and the Joliet 
Conservatory. 


Lansing, Mich., October 6, 1921——Cameron McLean, 
the eminent Scotch baritone, is the first artist on the Phil- 
harmonic course this season, appearing the latter part of 
this month. He will be followed by Leopold Godowsky, Ar- 
thur Hackett, Freida Hempel in the Jenny Lind concert in 
costume, and Jascha Heifetz. Many surrounding cities are 
very much interested in the course this year, very much 
more so than in previous years. 

Helen Meyer, pupil of Sevcick, has recently taken charge 
of the violin department of the Lansing Conservatory of 
Music. She comes highly recommended, and there should 
be excellent results from her work in that institution this 
winter, 

Music in the schools is a vital factor in the growth and 
advance of musical enterprises in any city. Special atten- 
tion is being given to orchestra and vocal work in the new 
Junior high schools recently completed here, and there is 
considerable talent among the pupils. E, C, Moore has 
charge of the orchestra work in both of the schools. He 
is efficient, and no doubt with the material afforded him a 
great deal will be accomplished. 


Lexington, Ky., October 12, 1921.—The opening of 
the 1921-1922 concert series at Woodland Auditorium was 
a brilliant success and the artists, Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor, and Kitty Beale, coloratura soprano, were given an 
ovation soth Mr. Martinelli and Miss Beale were gen- 
erous with encores and the demand of the audience wes 
insistent, Salvatore Fucito played the excellent accom- 
paniments. Socially their visit to the Blue Grass country 
proved as interesting as the hospitality of old and new 
friends could make it. 

Anna Chandler Goff, director of the Lexington College 
of Music, who is managing the Artist Concert Series, is to 
be congratulated on the excellence of the Martinelli con- 
cert and on the artists she has obtained for the series. 
Bauer, Kreisler, Ruffo and Scotney follow. 


Lincoln, Neb., October 8, 1921.—The first number 
of the Artists’ Course under Mrs, H. J. Kirschstein was 
held in the Lincoln Auditorium before a throng of music 
admirers, teachers, artists and students that filled the hall. 
The Metropolitan Grand Opera Quartet, which was the at- 
traction, consisted of Frances Alda, Carolina Lazzari, 
Charles Hackett and Renato Zanelli. A program of eight 
numbers was augmented by many encores. The operatic 
numbers included selections from “Barber of Seville,” 
“Nadeschda,” “La Bohéme,” “Madame Butterfly,” “La Fa- 
vorita,” “Faust,” “Rigoletto” and “Martha.” 

An ovation was given Mme. Alda after her “Madame 
Butterfly” aria. Her encore, “The Singer,” by Maxwell, 
had an appeal, charming and beautiful. Mme. Lazzari’s 
superb contralto voice proved such a favorite that after 
many bows she sang MacFadyen’s “Cradle Song” and again 
delighted with her wonderful individuality. 

Charles Hackett, tenor, sang from Leoncavallo’s “La Bo- 
héme” with sympathy and remarkable beauty of voice. He 
gave McGill's “Duna” as an encore. The baritone, Renato 
Zanelli, delighted the vast crowd with “Largo al Facto- 
tum” from “Barber of Seville” and responded to insistent 
applause by singing “Thank God for a Garden.” The con- 
cert numbers called forth unstinted commendation and 
proved a real treat. Much credit is due the splendid ac- 
companist, Theodore Flint, who is an artist at the piano. 


Louisville, Ky., October 12, 1921.—The first faculty 
recital of the Louisville Conservatory of Music was given 
September 27, the participants being Lionel Levinson Sin- 
clair, pianist, and Dan Parker, tenor. Mr. Sinclair is a 
pianist of extraordinary force and ability; his playing is 
full of character and his interpretation of Schumann's 
“Carneval” was masterly. Liszt’s long and complicated so- 
nata in B minor followed. His remaining numbers were 
four Chopin etudes in which he was equally successful. 
Mr. Levinson-Sinclair is a great acquisition to the con- 
servatory. Mr. Baker’s first number was “Celeste Aida” 
and his concluding aria was from “La Bohéme.” “In the 
Dawn of an Indian Sky,” by Ward Stephens, seemed Jo 
suit him better, and he was much more pleasing in the 
group of English ballads than in more ambitious numbers 

On October 4 Cara Spain, contralto; Robert Parmenter, 
violinist, and Frederick Cowles, accompanist, gave the sec- 
ond recital. Mme. Sapin sang two groups of German songs 
by Schubert, Schumann, Strauss, Hugo Wolf, Franz and 
others with great success. Her one operatic number was 
the “Death of Joan of Arc” by Bemberg. Mr. Parmenter 
met with an accident on his way to the hall and was un- 
able to play more than his first number; he was too nervous 
and indisposed from his hurt to be criticised. 

The Louisville Music Teachers’ Association held its first 
meeting in the music room of Mrs. Speed’s home, October 
4, the president, Miss Bertalle, presiding, and the subject 
of the evening being conducted by Helen Boswell. 


Miami, Fla.—(See letter on another page.) 
Oakland, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Phoenix, Ariz., October 12, 1921.—Mrs. H. D. Ross. 
president of the State Federation of Musical Clubs, and 
Mrs. H. M. Fennemore, former president of the local mu- 
sicians’ club, are proud to have brought back from the 
National Federation the banner for Arizona as having the 
largest number of clubs in ratio to its population, 

The Arizona School of Music has opened its winter sea- 
son with an exceptionally strong faculty: Franz Darvas, 
head of the piano department; Walter Hastings Olney, 
head of the voice department, and Robert Saunders, head 
of the violin department. Mrs. Shirley Christy, founder 
and manager of the school, reports an unusually large reg- 
istration this season. 

_Mrs. Henry Cate is the new president of the local mu- 
sicians’ club, which is bringing excellent artists to Phoenix 
this season. 

Karola Frick, for several years a teacher and singer in 
Pheenix, has moved to Los Angeles; Mrs. Frick was for- 
merly an operatic soprano in Berlin and the wife of Romeo 
Frick, well known international artist. 

Eugene Redewill, local manager for many of the best 
musical attractions brought to Phoenix, announces the Dun- 
bar English Opera Company for three performances here 
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November 18 and 19. The operas sung will be “Martha,” 
“The Bohemian Girl’ and “Carmen.” 

Milton Rasbury and Norma Leininger Rasbury, for- 
merly of the Von Ende School of Music, New York, are 
teaching violin and piano in Phoenix. 

Arthur Smith, organist at Trinity Cathedral, gave the 
dedication recital of the new organ, October 2. Mr. Smith 
was especially happy in his interpretation of English com- 
posers. The Cathedral Choir rendered several numbers. 


Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Roanoke, Va., October 12, 1921.—Bula Ray Shull, 
dramatic soprano, who has been spending the summer with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Shull, at “The Hickories,” 
has returned to New York and will appear in Boston in 
November with the San Carlo Opera Company. aa 

On Saturday evening, Herma Menth, Viennese pianist, 
and a strong exponent of the Leschetizky art of piano play- 
ing, appeared in concert at Hollins College. Her audience 
enjoyed an evening of delightful music and a comprehen- 
sive interpretation of modern art. 


Santa Monica, Cal. — (See 
Slope.”) 

Syracuse, N. Y., October 19, 1921.—The opening reci- 
tal of the season for the Morning Musicals was given by 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison at the Temple Theater, Oc- 
tober 12, before a large audience. The work of these two 
ensemble pianists was highly commended by the large au- 
dience composed of members of the Morning Musicals and 
their friends. 

George Smith, pianist on the University faculty, gave a 
recital recently in Crouse College Hall. Mr. Smith’s in- 
terpretations made a marked impression upon his audience 
and he showed the artistry which has distinguished his ap- 
pearances in New York and Boston. He was also heard 
later at a musical gathering in Apollo Hall. 

The first appearances by the Syracuse Opera Associa- 
tion were the presentation of “Ruddigore” in Opera Hall 
on October 13, 14, 15. The performance was staged by 
W. H. FitzGerald, of New York, and Harrie W. South- 
wick was the director, while Edward J. Tholens was director 
of the production department. The honors of the evening 
were carried off by Charlotte Lansing Snyder, soprano, 
who took the part of Rose Maybud; Robert S. Sargent as 
Robin Oakapple, and Harry E. LeVier, as Richard Daunt- 
less. Excellent work was also done by George C. Throop 
as Old Adam Goodheart, Leora McChesney as Mad Mar- 
garet, Frank R. Runyon as Sir Despard Margatroyd, and 
Alma E. Cholet as Dame Hannah. Mis§ Snyder's voice 
and personality were excellently fitted to the part which she 
assumed, and it may fairly be said that she received an 
ovation following some of her appearances. Most excellent 
work was done by all the others in the cast and the opera 
proved a great success in every way. The chorus was par- 
ticularly good and in many respects seemed better than 
that taking part in the previous performances of the Opera 
Association. 

The association presented on October 21 and 22 Priscilla 
Robineau and the Robineau Dancers in pantomimic dances 
and a one-act comic opera, “The Shepherdess,” the book 
and lyrics of which were written by Harold McGrath and 
the music by Frederick W. Jackson. 


GARIBALDI ARRIGHI 


The Natural Italian Way of Singing 
Teacher of Elizabeth Celli; Rogers; Russi; Marco; Dillon; etc. 
Specialist in the rapid development, placing and perfecting of the 
voice. Professional inducements. Church, Oratorio, Concert, Stage 
and Opera, 
Telephone: Columbus 0554. 
Studio: 2104 Broadway at 73rd St., New York City 
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2 GOTHAM GOSSIP 


SouTHLAND SINGERS Enrott New MEMBERS. 


A very interesting business and social meeting was held 
October 13 at the Hotel Plaza by the Southland Singers. 
Twenty-eight new members were enrolled, each receiving a 
yellow flower as she was introduced and all receiving a 
cordial greeting from Mme. Dambmann, founder and presi- 
dent. Other officers are as follows: Conductor, Leroy 
Tebbs; vice-president, Mrs. Arthur Friedmann; secretary, 
Mina Spaulding; treasurer, Mrs. Hermann Zaun; librarian, 
Helen Eagan; recording secretary, Mrs. L. A. Chamberlin ; 
press, Mrs. G. P. Yeaton; registrars, Ethel Laux, Helen 
Whitney, Mrs. J. Schott and Mildred Brautigam. Jacqueline 
de Moore is the official accompanist for the organization this 
season. 

After the meeting, at which plans for the coming season 
were discussed, an enjoyable program was given. Some fine 
new talent has been added to the club. Emeline M. Bosse, 
a new member who has an excellent dramatic soprano voice, 
delighted all with several songs. Jacqueline de Moore cap- 
tivated the members and guests with her lovely piano solos. 
Mina Spaulding, a professional reader of attractive person- 
ality and ability, gave several selections. Refreshments 
were served. 

Rehearsals will be held Monday evenings at 8 p. m. in 
Carnegie Hall, room 110. November 19 a card party and 
musicale will be given at the Hotel Plaza. 


ProressioNAL WoMAN’s LEAGUE MEETS. 


After a preliminary luncheon, the Professional Woman's 
League opened the regular season with a social day at the 
Hotel Astor on Monday, October 24. The entertainment 
was in the form of a song recital by Grace Hoffman, with 
Ruth Rappaport at the piano. The guest of honor was Burr 
McIntosh. 

The new officers of the league are: President, Mrs. Rus- 
sell Bassett; treasurer, Mrs. Marcus Harris; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. John McClure Chase; corresponding secretary, 
Georgia Matthieson;:chairman of membership, Mrs. Charles 
J. Dinnin; chairman of art, Mrs. Arthur Bridge; chairman 
of visiting, Mrs. Rogers; chairman of house and also of 
current events, Helen Manning; chairman of reception, 
Grace Cameron McKenzie; chairman of printing, Frances 
Brooke; chairman of program, Mrs. Percy Howard; chair- 
man of viewpoint, Louise Campbell-Stern; chairman of card 
parties, Nan Crawford; chairman of bazaar, Dr. Ida Nahm. 

The annual Colonial Bazaar, with its many social fea- 
tures, will be given at the McAlpin on the afternoons and 
evenings of November 8, 9 and 10, and extensive and elabo- 
rate preparations are being made for its success. 





Peorte’s Liserty Cuorus Concert. 

A “demonstration concert” was given by the People’s 
Liberty Chorus, L. Camilieri, founder and conductor, at the 
High School of Commerce, October 27. Solo numbers 
were given by Clara Deeks, soprano, and Advanced Unit 
No. | (a part of the Liberty Chorus), Mrs. Brooks Leavitt 
being hostess of the evening. 

Grorce F, Bauer’s ACCOMPLISH MENTS. 

George Francis Bauer, graduate of the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music of Leipsic, is pianist, organist, composer, ac- 
companist and coach. He is organist of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, New York, and editor for a music publishing con- 
cern. The New York Sun said of him in 1916: “The ac- 
companiments of George F. Bauer left little to be desired, 
being unobtrusively effective throughout the evening.” 

Batpwin’s “AMERICANS” ON PROGRAMS, 

Samuel A. Baldwin, at his semi-weekly organ recitals at 
City College, invariably includes composers living in Amer- 
ica on programs. These composers may not be of American 
birth, or even citizens, but their residence here makes them 
“one of us,” and as such entitled to local recognition. Be- 
tween November 2 and November 23 the following names 
appear: Arthur Foote (Boston), R. S. Stoughton (Worces- 
ter), John Gordon Seely (Akron), Gustav Ferrari (New 
York), Frances McCollin (Philadelphia), Van Denman 
Thompson, Ralph Kinder (Philadelphia), Carl R. Diton, 
Sergei V. Rachmaninoff (New York), Eric Delamarter 
(Chicago), and Gordon Balch Nevin (Johnstown, Pa.). 
Edwin Grasse deserves a special niche for his transcrip- 
tion of Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Preludes,” that is to be 
played Sunday afternoon, November 20. 

TueoporeE THomMson Hoeck at VASSAR. 

_Eight year old Master Hoeck played a program of ten 
piano pieces at Vassar College last spring, included being 
works by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Heller, Schumann, 
Grieg, Pachulski, Iljinsky and MacDowell. He is the son 
of the pianist and teacher of the same name, and has un- 
doubted pianistic talent. 

Tomryiro Asat AT RinGewoon, NoveMBeEr 4. 

The Japanese-American tenor, Tomijiro Asai, has been 
engaged to give a recital for the Cecilia Society of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., November 4, and will sing Japanese love songs 
by Koscak Yamada, also songs by Cadman, Warford, Gay- 
nor, Mana-Zucca, Burleigh and Gilberté. Harry Horsfall 
will be at the piano. 

Mitprep Detma a Von Femitzscu Pupt. 

Mildred Delma is studying with Mme. Von Feilitzsch, the 
teacher who discovered Evan Williams in Akron, Ohio, over 
twenty years ago. The young lady is from Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., and gave a recital there recently which won her 
much praise. American, Italian, French, Chinese and’ Span- 
ish songs were on her program, some of them sung in cos- 
tume. Her progress will be watched with interest. 

Z1eGLER INstiTUTE EpucaTioNAL Concerts. 

October 18 the second of the series of educational concerts 
was given at the Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing. On 
this occasion an informal talk was given by Frank Kasschau, 
for sixteen years member of the faculty of the Institute, 
on “What Are Classics?” interspersed by vocal illustra- 
tions in the forms of the better known songs and arias of 
the composers of the classic period, by artist pupils of 
Mme. Ziegler, including James Snedden Weir, baritone, 
who gave “It Is Enough” (“Elijah”) and a group of 





MUSICAL COURIER 


shorter numbers. Others on the interesting program were 
Zeta Wood, contralto; Alice Campbell and Georgia Van 
Dyck, sopranos. November 1 a song recital was given by 
Arthur Hershmann, bass-baritone. 


Vassar Coitece Vocat Contest. 


The Vocal Club of Vassar College, composed of students 
of John W. Nichols, the well known tenor and vocal in- 
structor of Carnegie Hall, New York, recently held a con- 
test in the Assembly Hall, in which a dozen of the best 
singers in the college competed for a free scholarship of 
one year. 

Three judges sat behind a screen and gave their decision. 
The award went to Helen Whitlock, class 1923, of Summit, 

Y. J. The president of the club, Annette Groce, class 
1922, of Circleville, Ohio, was in charge. 

It is planned to make this a yearly affair, this being the 
first scholarship given by the club. 

Musicians’ CLus TEA AND MUSICALE. 

The Musicians’ Club of New York gave its first informal 
tea and reception October 23 at 810 Carnegie Hall. Laura 
Sedgwick Collins was chairman of the day. She gave it 
the name of “America’s Making Sunday.” 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 
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E_per CoMPOSERS. 


“As an old reader of your valued magazine, I venture to 
ask a question regarding the answer you gave to one of your 
inquirers in the issue of September 20, concerning American 
composers of the latter part of the nineteenth century, In 
your answer you gave names like Arthur Foote, Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, MacDowell, etc., but I fail to see the name of 
another composer—Harry Rowe Shelley—who was contemporan- 
eous with most of those mentioned, and who is even unto this 
day very much alive.” 

The Information Bureau in giving a list of composers, did not 
intend to make a complete list, but only to indicate a few of the 
well known men, and the names were put down just as they came 
to mind, Had the list been a complete one there would have been 
many more names than space allowed. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


“Can you inform me if there is an opera called ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ and the composer’s name and nationality?” 
Towers’ Dictionary of Operas, the largest and most comprehensive 


reference book, lists two works under the title of “Antony and 
Cleopatra’”—one by J. Clark (1669-1707) and another by Ww. C 
now 


Levey (1837-1894), Even Mr. Towers, however, does not 
whether or not these works were operas, They were more probably 
merely incidental music to the Shakespeare play. There are two 
works in German, “Antonius and Kleopatra,” old operas by un- 
known composers—another one in Russian, as well as one in Italian, 
“Antonio e Cleopatra” curiously enough written by a German, and 
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another with a French title, “Antoine et Cleopatre,” also by a 
German, However, these are all works which long ago disappeared 
Perhaps you have in mind Massenet’s “Cleopatre” a posthumous 
work produced with little success by the Chicago Opera with Mary 
Garden in the title role, 


How To Pronounce THEM? 


“T find it very difficult to find pronunciations of the names 
of many musicians. am asking Re the correct pronunciation 
of the following, and also where I may find an up-to-date pro 
nouncing dictionary (1 have the latest volume of Grove’s but 
it is not a pronouncing dictionary): Claussen, Ravel, Smetana, 
Borodin, Arensky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Granados, Liadow. None 
of these names seem hard to pronounce and perhaps I pro 
nounce them as they should be, but I would like to be sure.” 
The pronunciation of most of these names was taken from Baker's 
Dictionary of Musicians, although not all on account 
of their being pronounced as spelled, In the Russian, names end 
ing in kow or kov, are usually turned into koff; also a good thing 
to remember about Russian names is that they are usually ac 
on the syllable before the last, but, like all other rules, there are 
exceptions—Klow’-son, Rah’-vel, Smay'-tar-na, Bo’-rodin, Aren’-sky, 
Rimsky-Kor’-sakoff, Grana’-dos, while Liadow becomes Leah’-doff 
The writer does not know of any pronouncing dictionary, but in 
Baker's all the puzzling names are given the right pronunciation, 
The right sound of some of the foreign combinations of letters, 
are, as you know, difficult to produce in English The writer over 
heard two people who had just attended a symphony orchestra con 
cert in Boston, discussing the merits of one of the numbers played 
“How did you like that piece by Dee-vo-rack,” asked one, adding, 
“that is the way to pronounce it, is it not?” “No,” replied the 
other. “Dee-vo-rah” is the right way.” And both were apparently 
perfectly satisfied, 


Biographical 


cented 


A Granp PIano. 


“Would you be kind enough to give me the following informa 
tion about my grand piano, now in Switzerland? Is there any 
danger that a first class European grand piano would lose it 
fine tone quality on account of the different climatic conditions, 
if brought to Southern California? Is it possible that the 
greater heat and dryness of the atmosphere would have a bad 
influence on the sounding board? Would there be any diffi 
culty in keeping the instrument in tune? I shall 
your advice very much and thank you in advance for 
ferts in my behalf.” 

There is no danger that a first class European grand piano would 
lose its fine tone quality if brought to California The heat and 
dryness will not influence the sounding board and there would be 
no difficulty in keeping the instrument in tune, But why bring a 
European grand piano over here? You will be disappointed when 
you listen to it in comparison with the American grand pianos, th 
best in the world, 


appreciate 
your ef 


Foreign Music Pustisuers 


“T am desirous of obtaining the names and addresses of the 
well known musical publishers in the foreign countries, active 
at present—England, Germany, Austria, Hungary, France 
Russia—in fact all that are available. I mean publishers of 
the better class of music, sonatas, concertos, ete, Assuring you 
of my apprciation for any information.” 
There is no list available of the European music publishers, and 

there is a large number of them Perhaps if you visited some 
of the large music publishing houses in New York City, 

obtain some sort of list by looking through the music 
concertos, etc., usually having the name and address of publisher 
on the title page. You would have to visit a number of dealers, 
as some houses make a specialty of the music of a certain country, 
and they ought to know the names of all publishers in that coun 
try at the present time, 
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Lyric-DraMati 
Bureau if it is 


“Please advise me through the Information 
the 


in order to use the adjectives lyric-dramatic in describing 

qualifications of a soprano?” 

The term lyric-dramatic is 
operatic soprano who can sing both lyric and 
whose voice is best adapted for the former; 
course, the reverse. 


to designate an 
dramatic roles, but 
dramatic-lyric is, of 


used sometimes 
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“And one of these days I would like very much to have 
u meet of my very talented pupils. Her name is 
Irene Welsh and she has appeared most successfully with 
the Italian Lyric Federation, scoring a real triumph for 
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Singer Is Succeeding in Spite of Discouragements— Tells of Her War Experiences Abroad and Her Narrow Escapes 


her work as Nedda in ‘Pagliacci,’ But perhaps you have 
heard her?” oe 

Alfredo Martino, the vocal maestro, gave a questioning 
look, only to be met with a shake of the head in the form 
of negation. 

“You will be interested then in knowing what Ferdinand 
Wildermany said of her work. Mr. Wildermany did not 
know her, so his opinion was entirely unbiased and he 
meant what he said when he declared ‘she was good, dem- 
onstrated no nervousness and carried her part through 
nicely to the end. Her voice is not as yet very strong, but 
she sang surprisingly correct, which must not have been at 
all times an easy task, considering the frequent detonations 
of the chorus. She has no perceptible tremolo, and brought 
out the few coloratura passages in the “Bird Song” splen- 
didly and was altogether highly satisfactory.. The same 
gentleman also declared that ‘her acting was delightful and 
never overdrawn.’ 

“Miss Welsh is to appear again early in November sing- 
ing the roles of Micaela in ‘Carmen’ and the page in ‘The 
Masked Ball.’ I am very anxious for her to succeed, for 
things have been very difficult for her. When you meet 
her be sure to ask her what she has been doing for the 
past eight years and you will understand what I mean.” 

Memory put that sentence away in a litle private pigeon- 
hole in her desk and handed it out again at the precise 
moment when Miss Welsh’s acquaintance was made—not 
that this was a task easily accomplished, for Miss Welsh is 
a very busy young lady. Not only is she studying voice 
with Mr. Martino, but she is also coaching in Italian with 
Dell Orefice and in dramatic art with Carl Schroeder. 

“And what have you been doing for the past eight years?” 
was the question as soon as we were comfortably settled 
for a quiet chat, 


“I've really accomplished very little, I’m afraid,” she re- 
plied with a melancholy smile, “but perhaps when you 
know why you won't blame me, 


“My home was in Providence, R. L, and after some pre- 
liminary study mother took me to Berlin to study with 
Franz Emerich. That was in 1913, and we spent such a 
happy and profitable year before the dreadful war broke 
out and changed everything. It did change even the people 


there. It didn’t seem possible that the people could be the 
same ones we had known and liked so well at first. Of 
course, we were not seriously molested—although one morn- 


ing mother and I were nearly mobbed because we happened 


to be walking along the streets conversing in English, But 
the fact that it was war was brought back to us when all 
our English friends—and we had quite a few—were 


marched off to the interment camp at Ruhleben., 

“Even then, it was hard to realize that it was serious busi- 
ness, which will explain why mother and I went out to the 
camp one Sunday to talk with them through the fence. In 
due course a guard came along and ordered us off. We 
waited until he was out of sight and then back we went. 
The next time he caught us he decided it was something 
more than merely talking, so he hauled us before the com- 
mandant, who greeted us with the cheering news that since 
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we were so anxious to see Ruhleben we might stay there. 
It was not until we had satisfactorily established our iden- 
tity as American citizens that were permitted to leave with 
the warning not to try that stunt again. We didn’t. But 
we used to send packages of food to the prisoners. 

“It was literally a case of bread cast upon the waters, 
for after the United States entered the war we were un- 
able to get much food ourselves, and the package system 
from England to the prisoners at Ruhleben having become 
well established by this time, they sent us many things to 
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IRENE WELSH, 
lyric coloratura soprano. 


eke out our scanty existence; otherwise I doubt if we had 
lived. 

“All this time I had been studying as best I might with 
Emerich, with the promise of making an operatic début. 
And perhaps you'll believe that I really did work when you 
know that my repertory included the roles of Lucia, Vio- 
lette in ‘Traviata,’ Gilda in ‘Rigoletto,’ Juliet in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ Marguerite in ‘Faust,’ Olumpia, Giulietta and An- 
tonia in “Tales of Hoffman,’ Micaela in ‘Carmen,’ Filina in 
‘Mignon,’ Lenora in ‘Trovatore,’ Rosina in ‘Barber of Se- 
ville,’ Nedda in ‘Pagliacci,’ Cio-Cio- San in ‘Madame But- 
erfly,’ Marta, Manon, Oscar in ‘The Masked Ball,’ Mar- 
garita and Urbano in ‘Gli Ugonotti,’ Susanna and Cheru- 
bino in ‘Nozze di Figaro,’ Marie in “The Daughter of the 
Regiment,’ Yerlina in ‘Don Giovanni,’ Mimi and Musetta 
in ‘La Bohéme.’ 

“And then, just as I was about to make my début, the 
United States entered the war and I was practically in- 
terned. We did not go to a camp, but we were not per- 
mitted to go but a short distance from our house and were 
obliged to report to the police daily. You may have thought 
those years were long here in America, but to know just 
how long you should have been placed as we were, when 
to the mental discomforts were added real physical hard- 
ships. I was dreadfully sick from undernourishment and 
would have died had it not been for the splendid American 
doctor who pulled me through. 

“And even with the armistice our troubles did not end, 
for there were the revolutions and counter-revolutions until 
we never knew which side was in authority. It was a great 
bother, too, for no sooner did we get all the papers properly 
made out under one régime than it was necessary to get 
an entirely new set. 

One day mother and I were on our way to the Spanish 
Embassy, where American interests were being cared for, 
when we suddenly discovered that there were armed troops 
everywhere. It would have been fatal to have turned 
around, so we kept right on, trying to look unconcerned. 
In due course of time we were halted by a sentry who de- 
manded our pass from the commandant. We didn’t have 
any. I looked at mother in dismay and quick as a flash 
she hauled out an American document looking very im- 
posing with a huge red seal. 

“Was ist das?’ questioned the guard looking it over sus- 
piciously and not being able to distinguish anything familiar. 
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“‘Tt’s a pass,’ I returned quickly, thankful he was too 
ignorant to note the distinction, 

“Finally he gave a satisfied grunt and permitted us to 
proceed. We had a good laugh when we got home, and not 
until then. 

“Then there were times when it wasn’t safe to go out on 
the street at all, and one day I was fired upon by a soldier 
because I had carelessly shown myself at a window. He 
didn’t happen to be a good shot, fortunately for me, so 
the bullet missed me by at least three inches.” 

“And how long were you in Germany after the armis- 
tice?” questioned the interested listener. “I should have 
thought you would have left immediately.” 

“We would have liked to, but it was the following spring 
before we finally succeeded in getting all our papers signed ; 
and even after waiting all that time we had to go off in a 
terrible hurry. When they gave us our papers they showed 
us a letter from the American Minister in Holland saying 
that it would be all right for us to come through to The 
Hague with a Dutch visé, and as we were in such a 
hurry we decided, to our subsequent sorrow, as you will 
see, to go without the visé. 

“It was about six o’clock in the morning when we left 
Berlin and it was nearly six that evening when we reached 
the frontier, There we were compelled to descend from 
the train, were stripped and our belongings completely 
searched. The only thing they didn’t do was to give us 
the acid bath for detecting writing in invisible ink. I can 
tell you we heaved a sigh of relief when we were back once 
more in the coach, and in no time we were across that 
frontier. There the Dutch authorities halted us. We all 
got down and filed into a room, where there was a long 
table around which sat the men ready to stamp the papers. 
Every one’s was all right but mother’s and mine. 

“IT explained the reason for the absence of the Dutch 
visé, but with no avail. Finally they sought the command- 
ant, a huge, burly fellow who spoke very good English. 
But I had no more success with him than I had with the 
others. Mother demanded to be sent to The Hague, a de- 
mand which made him furious. He lost what little temper 
he had and stormed around like one demented. Finally, he 
said, ‘I know what I will do. I will send this train on, 
keep you here and send you back to Berlin the first thing 
in the morning.’ And the first two movements he proceeded 
to execute with dispatch. 

“Very well, said mother, ‘you can keep us here if you 
like, but I shall wire to my Ambassador at once about the 
matter.’ 

“We sent the wire and then were marched off by a po- 
liceman to the one hotel which the tiny village offered. 
We went to bed early, but naturally there was very little 
sleep for either of us with the horror of being sent back 
to Berlin hanging over us. 

“In the morning—it was Sunday, and the first train for 
Berlin didn’t pass until nearly noon—we decided to take a 
little walk about the town. First we went into the dining 
room for breakfast, leaving our policeman in the hall, and 
then we slipped out by a side door, hurried through the 
village and down a lovely lane. We hadn’t gone far before 
we found out we were being followed by an armed sentry. 
Wherever we went there he was until we felt like Mark 
Twain when the cow kept coming through the roof every 
night, that it was really becoming monotonous. 

“All day Sunday we waited and waited. Nothing hap- 
pened, There was no answering telegram, but there was 
some consolation in the fact that neither were we sent back 
to Berlin. Sunday night was the same as the preceding 
and Monday gave no prospects of a change until about four 
in the afternoon. Then the commandant sent for us, and 
with all the sweetness he could muster offered us our papers 
with the remark that we were to leave for The Hague in 
about fifteen minutes. 

“You may be sure it didn’t even take that long for us to 
be ready. We got to The Hague finally and the first thing 
the next morning we went around to the embassy. And 
what do you think? There had been no one at the office 
on Sunday, but on Monday, when they found our telegram 
they telephoned to that old commandant and told him to let 
us come on. He had known it Monday morning, but he 
was too mean to relieve our minds until the last minute. 

“During our stay in Holland I was not idle. We were 
there three months and a large part of the time I spent in 
study with Zeldenrust. We came back by way of England, 
where we visited some of the English friends we had 
known in those black days of the war. 

“Now I have been studying with Mr. Martino for a year 
and it seems to me my voice has improved more under his 
direction than during the entire time I had spent in study 
heretofore. I can’t say enough in praise of his work.” 

And Mrs. Welsh, who had been an interesting participator 
throughout the interview heartily collaborated this state- 
ment. pi: evi es 





MUSICAL COURIER 
Stanley Music Requires Publicity 


The season of festival music at the Stanley Theater in 
Philadelphia was completed on Saturday evening, October 
29, with the performance of excerpts from “Martha,” dnd 
it is understood that the management of this progressive 
picture house will continue to present musical attractions of 
an equally high artistic standard. During October, when 
the tonal art was a feature of the programs at this theater, 
the audiences were made up of many music lovers and in- 
terest became more and more keen as the month drew to a 
close. 

It is an acknowledged fact that music now has a promi- 
nent place on the programs of the better class picture 
houses in the large cities, and apparently the Stanley has 
begun to do its part in satisfying the desire for this type 
of program in Philadelphia. However, in this connection, 
publicity is a very important factor, and if the same ex- 
ploitation were given to the tonal part of the program as 
is given to the feature pictures, there is no doubt but that 
thousands of people would attend these performances pri- 
marily to enjoy the music, at the same time having an op- 
portunity to see the best in films. It would seem to be a very 
simple matter to add the musical attractions to the litera- 
ture sent out exploiting the remainder of the program. 

When a theater like the Stanley goes to the expense of 
assembling an orchestra of eighty capable musicians, led 


55 


by a conductor of the calibre of Albert F. Wayne, and also 
secures a quartet including such names as Elsa Lyons Cook, 
Mabel Addison, Bernard Poland and J. Helfenstein Mason, 
it certainly should acquaint Philadelphians with these facts 
The people of Philadelphia want music, and they want to 
know something about the artists they are going to hear. 
They are interested, for instance, in knowing that Mabel 
Addison, the contralto of the quartet, possesses a voice of 
unusually wide range, that she has a repertory of eighteen 
operas and also knows all the standard oratorios. The pub 
lic in Philadelphia undoubtedly also is interested in the fact 
that Elsa Cook, with a rich soprano, is scoring success as a 
concert artist; and that Mr. Poland has won a prominent 
place among singers of Philadelphia, and under the guid- 
ance of Henry Lukens, his teacher, a future of great 
promise is predicted for him. The fourth member of the 
quartet, J. Helfenstein Mason, sings in a prominent church 
in Philadelphia, and, during the third week of the fe stival 
at the Stanley, made a real success in “Romeo and Juliet.” 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger of October 10 truly said 
in an editorial that the air is full of music, and that the 
reawakening of interest and desire seems to indicate the 


swing of the pendulum, the revolution of the cycle, away 
from the strife and anguish of the recent era. No doubt 
the Stanley management will agree with the Public Ledger 


and give the people what they want—music—and music of a 
high standard. 
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ere are four new productions arriving this week— 
Good Morning, Dearie,” Globe; Sothern and 
Century; “The Grand Duke,” Lyceum, and “The 
Age,” at the Gaiety. 

The closings for last week are 
“The Bachelor's Night” ended at the Park, after a few 
performances; “The Love Letter,” with John Charles 
Thomas as the star, proved very disappointing, the pro- 
duction staying only four weeks, showing evidence days ago 
that it has not been successful; “The Last Waltz,” the new- 
operetta, has gone on tour, completing a twenty- 
stay that has been very successful, the produc- 
with its original cast, even including dainty 
Eleanor Painter; “The Easiest Way” closed a record en- 
yagement for a revival, and although Mr. Belasco an 
nounced only an eight weeks’ engagement, the play could 
have remained for another month at least; “The Wren” was 
a stupid little plot, so simple and foolish, that three 
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much more numerous: 
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weeks was much too long for guch a production; “The Fan,” 
a clever French comedy at the Punch and Judy, did not 
turn out very well, so last Saturday saw the end of that. 


WANDERING Jew.” 
Erlanger presented “The Wan- 
Theater Wednesday 


OT HE 


David Belasco and A. L 
Jew” at the Knickerbocker 


ce ring . 
night of last week. As far as the production is con- 
cerned, it is one of the most impressive, almost majestic 
offerings that the season has yet offered. Altogether, this 


drama has been constructed along artistic lines, with a 
line regard to details and costuming. 

“The Wandering Jew” is by Temple Thurston. He 
has founded the play on the ancient legend of “The 
Wandering Jew.” Mr. Thurston has not made a great 
play, but it is sufficiently powerful when combined with 


Mr. Belasco’s efforts to make it a play that compels very 


serious consideration, One cannot sit through this play 
without having some very concrete questions arise, and 
they are not easily answered even in one’s own mind. The 


play does not deal with a particular subject, or should it 
be said the old story not been worked out along 
lines that are parti ularly new or imaginative, 


has 


The play is divided into tour phases. The first is in 
Jerusalem on the day of the crucifixion, in the home of 
Mathathias, the Jew. Tyrone Power plays the part of Jew, 
makes him a tragic figure, and, with his marvelous speak- 
ing voice, creates a picture that lingers in the memory. 


Helen Ware plays the part of the wife, Judith; she only 
appears in the first episode. Her scene is splendidly en- 
acted, To the writer's mind this is the most impressive 


scene of them all, The second phase is in Syria, at the 


time of the First Crusade. This, and the scene in the 
unknown knight’s tent, are the least powerful of them 
all, even though Meriam Lewes, as the. Princess, and 
Mr. Powers have a very stirring scene. The third episode 


thirteenth century, Adele 
and the climax of this 
moments of the 


takes place in Sicily, about the 
Klaer plays the part of the wife, anc 
one of the beautiful 


scene was most 1 1 ‘ 
entire play. The third and last phase is Spain during the 
Middle Ages. This phase is the big climax of the whole 


drama, and if there is an inspired moment in the play it 
is in the tribunal chamber of the Inquisition. 

A special musical program has been arranged by Phillip 
Cathie. -As a usual thing, the music does not play a very 
big part in a production of this kind, but the striving on 
the part of the composer to make effects was so apparent 
that the writer's attention was called to the very mon- 
otonous music that went through the entire play. It would 
seem that it would be infinitely more effective without it, 
and, too, the orchestra did not play any too well. 


THe SrRanp. 
If one chanced to be in the Strand last week on Mon- 
day, Wednesday or Thursday nights, he might have been 


crowds of young men and the enthusiasm 
which they evinced, It must be explained that it was 
College Week at this well-known institution, Monday 
being especially for students at Columbia University, 
Wednesday for N. Y. U. and Thursday for Fordham 
University. There were gay pennants everywhere, with 
Charles Ray in “Two Minutes to Go” as the feature. 
This story of the gridiron proved very entertaining and 
the audience chortled with joy over the Hallowe'en 
pranks of the freshies and the wonderful interference 
which enabled the hero to make a touchtown and win 
the lady of his heart. The famous Strand Male Quartet 
and a whole male chorus gave an effective prologue. 
Garbed in regulation football, they began to sing from 
the back of the house, marched quickly down the aisle 
and onto the stage, where, grouped around Coach Donald 
Chalmers, they sang those songs beloved of college boys 
the country over. Mary Mitchell, soprano, sang Herbert's 
“Love Is Best of All,” after the picture. Under the 
splendid direction of Carl Edouarde the Strand Symphony 
Orchestra gave the overture to “Mignon” to open the 
program, the performance being a thoroughly noteworthy 
me. Percy J, Starnes and Ralph S. Brainard, organists, 
gave the solo which wrote finis to the program’s en- 
joyment, 


startled by the 


New Decorations For THE STRAND. 

Managing Director Plunkett of the Strand engaged 
John Wenger to paint new stage settings as well as the 
permanent decorations for his theater, The settings are 
in three parts. The two sides are almost identical in 
construction. There will be a window, and every week 
the color and composition of the scene will be changed. 
The center decorations are the most elaborate bits of 
work that Mr. Wenger has yet placed in any of our 
theaters. It is one riot of color, and, with the lighting 
effect, will be very impressive. 

Tue Cariror, 

Anniversary week at this picture house last week was 

more than a success. It was an artistic achievement. Mr 


Rothafel and his very capable musical staff had arranged 
programs that enlisted special comment not only from the 
movie fan, but from the critic, some of whom it seems 


Marlowe, 


so hard to please. But in the ballet “Scheherezade” (Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff), which the Capitol orchestra played and 
the ballet corps danced, Mr. Rothafel gave to Broadway 
at a motion picture house something that has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. A great deal of credit must go to 
Alexander Oumansky, who is the ballet master of the 
Capitol Theater. New York has witnessed this famous 
ballet numerous times, particularly when Nyginski was 
the fad. In this offering at the Capitol not only did the 
Capitol ballet, but also the orchestra itself, seem to put 
forth a special effort to make the number everything that 
was possible. The writer went to a performance in 
which David Mendoza, associate conductor under Erno 
Rapee, directed, He held the tremendous organization 
together and directed with a good deal of skill and a 
precision that was very creditable. 

There were so many splendid things on the program 
that it is a little difficult to say which should follow the 
big ballet in importance. Perhaps it is Will Rogers in 
his newest picture, “Doubling for Romeo.” It was really 
awfully funny. It is the captions that Will Rogers writes 
himself for his pictures that makes them so much more 
clever than the average comedy. The Capitol Quintet got 
quite a bit of applause for the singing of its potpourri of 
college songs. Mlle. Fanny Rezia was the soloist, singing 
the “Waltz Song” from “Romeo and Juliet.” The anni- 
versary was a huge success. Reports are that capacity 
audiences witnessed every performance. 

Rivo_1—RIALto-—CRITERION. 

The film attraction at the three Riesenfeld theaters re- 
mained unchanged for last week. “Peter Ibbetson,” at 
the Criterion, is proving a rightful successor to “The 
Golem.” The musical setting is also exceptionally good. 
In another part of the Musicat Courter a detailed account 
of the music score of “Peter Ibbetson” is outlined. 

The photography of the Camille picture at the Rivoli 
was as beautiful as anything that the writer has ever 
seen on any screen, That alone makes it worth going to 
see. In our review of last week we failed to mention 
the Tony Sarg cartoon and the very effective * ‘jazzing” 
of the “Samson and Delilah” music, To those musicians 
who happened to be in the audience it was a rare treat 
Their musical education is now complete. There are 
only a few of the world’s famous melodies that have not 
been “jazzed,” among the number “The Funeral March.” 
Perhaps that, too, has been arranged. Gloria Swanson, 
in “Under the Lash,” continues to be the film attrac- 
tion at the Rialto, The musical program that accom- 
panied the feature was not marked by any particular 
variety, but it was just’one of those good programs that 
are always acceptable. May JOHNSON. 





THANKSGIVING AND 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
actanging of ately sig «ste whem fhe 
Christmas holidays. In some cases the selections are 
new, being reviewed for the first time. These are 
marked with an “X.” Other well known songs are 


listed because of their value on such programs,—Edi- 


tor’s Note.] 
(Enoch & Sons, London and New York) 


(X) “ST. NICHOLAS DAY IN THE MORNING” (Noel) 
No. 4 in the Song Cycle, “Red Letter Days.” Words by 
Helen Taylor, Music by Easthope Martin 


A bright Christmas song that comes highly recommended by many 
distinguished English singers. It is deservedly so, Easthope Martin 
has written a most charming melody to suit words that are easy to 
Ideal for children’s services during the holiday or Sunday 








sing. 
School entertainments, in fact, a useful number on any program dur- 
ing the Yule Tide. The music fairly — with Se lis, joy 
and laughter. Written in three keys, C, D, and E equally 


effective. 
(X) “THANKS BE TO GOD” 
Lyric by P. J. O'Reilly, Music by Stanley Dickson 

The simplicity of this Thanksgiving song is its greatest asset. 
This applies both to lyric and music, The organ or piano accom- 
paniment could be materially enhanced if another instrument, say 
the violin, is used, following the melod ys, octave higher; applicable 
in any service, For the low voice, w in B flat—medium in D 
flat—high in E flat. 

(X) “HUMILITY” 


Organ Accompaniment Arranged by Arthur Meole 


A new sacred song by Douglas Grant. The words by Herbert J. 
Brandon are human, thereby having a certain appeal. Mr. Grant's 
music is not without original melodies and has been written with 
musicianly regard for the limitations that naturally arise with this 
type of song. He conforms strictly to the conventional thereby 
creating a good number for church services, It could be used either 
as a Thanksgiving a or for the Sunday service, In three 
keys, D, E flat and F. Preferably for the low voices. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston and New York) 
The following four numbers were published a few years ago and 
owing to their qualities they still are among the popular numbers 
used in church service: 


“THIS IS THE DAY THE CHRIST IS BORN” 
High voice, B flat; Medium, A flat 

A well known song of acknowledged beauty by Walter Kramer. 
It is very short being only about twenty-six bars but exceedingly 
effective for an elaborate musical program. 

“GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST” 

The music is by Louis R, Dressler and the words by Mary 
Holden Willingham, This number has a melody that commands in- 
terest, The sentiment is unusual and it is illustrated with a very 
joyous accompaniment arranged by both the piano and the organ 
with a violin obligato, 


“O'ER BETHLEHEM’S HILLS” 
By Irene Berge 


This selection is very well known and has sufficient brilliancy to 
make it a very effective solo for the Christmas services upon any 
occasion during the holidays, accompaniment is very simple 
and broad, making it easy to play. 

“HOLY NIGHT, PEACEFUL NIGHT” 
(“Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht”) 

After many years this translation by Arthur Westbrook of Franz 

Gruber's “Heilige Nacht” is still used with good effect on Christ- 





AMUSEMENTS 
“Hippod ’s Greatest Show.”-—Evening World. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM’S 6th Annual Wonder Show 


“GET TOGETHER” 


with a Cast of National Fame 


PRICES od IN TWO ‘i; us $.100, EVE'S “SiS 


B’way at 5ist St. 
"CAPITOL *8ie<38e:' 
poet Beginning Sunday, sda s 
ARMISTICE WEEK PROGRAM 


WILL ROGERS in 
“THE ROPIN’ FOOL” 


HAROLD LLOYD in 
“NEVER WEAKEN” 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


ERNO RAPEE, Conductor 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 


STRAND 


Direction Jos. L. Plunkett, Broadway at 47th Street 
Week Beginning Nov. 6 


NORMA TALMADGE 


in “THE WONDERFUL THING” 


Directed by HERBET BRENON 
STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


CARL EDOUARDE, Conductor 
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Theatres under Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


Beginning Sunday, November 6th 
GEORGE MELFORD’S Production 


“THE SHEIK” 


from the world famous novel by Edith M. Hull 

with AGNES AYRES an 
RUDOLPH VALENTINO 
ineseaell ar teas ma “lasky 


me RIVOLI ano §60©- RIALTO 


Broadway at 49th Street Times Square 


CRITERION tine: sasare 
ELSIE FERGUSON and WALLACE REID 


in “PETER IBBETSON’’ A Paramount Picture 
“The Enchanted Forest” 
Scenic Transformation by Nicholas DeLipsky 
Criterion Orchestra 
Victor Wagner and Drago Jovanovich, conducting 



































mas programs, This number was a great favorite with Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and is one of those old melodies with which every 
student of music is familiar, 

The Willis Co., Cineinnati, Oh 


(X) “WHEN BETHLEHEM'’S SHEPHERDS” 


A new sacred song from this publisher that is just being brought 
to our attention, The words and music are by Paul Bliss, This 
number starts off in a very simple accompaniment and works up to 
a climax which takes up most of the composition in a kind of ex- 
haltation, “Glory to God.” It would seem that this could be worked 
into an anthem that could be used in a quartet with perhaps a 
better effect than as a solo, 

(To be continued) 


Casella’s First Recital, November 8 


Alfredo Casella will make his first recital appearance 
in New York at the Town Hall, Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 8. Known as one of the foremost apostles of 
Italian modernism, Casella comes to America, a new 
voice, intoning not a new gospel, but, as he explained, 
the same classic truths retold in a more modern vo- 
cabulary. 

His program is composed of both classic and modern 
works, beginning with Beethoven’s op. 31, No. 3, and 
four pieces by Scarlatti. The French school is represented 
by Debussy’s fiive preludes, and Ravel's “Jeux d'eau” ; 
Spain by Albenz’s “Evocation” and “El Puerto” and Italy 
by two new modern works which will have their first per- 
formance in America that evening, “Risonanze,” by Mali- 
piero, and “Eleven Little Pieces,” by Casella hienself. 
These last were composed in 1920. Mr. Casella will end 
his program with the prelude, choral and fugue by 
Cesar Franck. 


First Friends of Music Concert 


The Society of the Friends of Music will give the first 
of its series of ten concerts under the direction of Artur 
Bodanzky on Sunday afternoon, November 6, at the Town 
Hall. Elena Gerhardt will be the assisting artist, and in 
addition to one of the Bach sacred cantatas will sing five 
songs from “Des Knaben Wunderhorn,” by Gustay Mahler. 
The chorus of the Friends of Music will also be heard in the 
Bach cantata. 


Myra Hess Will Arrive First of New Year 


Myra Hess, the English pianist, who is to make her first 
American concert tour in America, under the management 
of Annie Friedberg, is due to arrive in New York imme- 
diately after the first of the year. 











November 3, 1921 


Plans for the Matinee Musical Club 


The calendar issued by the Matinee Musical Club of 
Philadelphia for the first half of the club year is rich in 
promise in its diversity of program. The membership having 
been increased to 1,000, necessitates the use of the ball room 
of the Bellevue-Stratford for most of these concerts. An 
excellent program has been arranged for November 15 by 
the Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio, so well known to the mu- 
sical world as to make further comment unnecessary. No- 
vember 29 Luigi Boccelli, the blind baritone, will sing the 
prologue from “Pagliacci,” and the club chorus and orchestra 
will give selections from various operas. This concert also 
will be held in the ball room. The Christmas program will 
be given in the Rose Garden on December 13, when the 
Junior Matinee Musical Club Chorus, under the direction of 
Elizabeth Gest, will sing Christmas carols. Russell Duane, 
guest artist, will play the organ part of his quartet entitled 
“Ecstasy,” for organ, violin, harp and cello, assisted by Dor- 
othy Johnstone-Baseler, Florence Haenle, and Mrs. Theodor 
Brehm. 

The Christmas dinner dance on December 27 will be one 
of the big social events of the season. Reversing the usual 
order of things, the club members will be entertained, instead 
of entertaining, and a number of features will be introduced 
to make this a gala night. At the New Year’s recital, Jan- 
uary 3, Magdelene Du Carp, pianist, will make her first ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia. The presentation of Cadman’s 
opera “Shanewis,” January 17, in the Rose Garden, will be a 
rare treat. The club orchestra will play the overture and 
Mrs. Samuel W. Cooper will read the story. The arias will 
be sung by some of the most talented of the club members, 
with Mary Miller Mount at the piano to accompany the 
reader and vocalists, January 31, the Harp Ensemble, under 
the direction of Dorothy Johnstone-Baseler, will give an un- 
usual program. They will be assisted by the club chorus. 

Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues was unanimously reélected pres- 
ident of the club to serve two more years—a just recog- 
nition of the fitness she has shown in filling this important 
position. Mrs. B. F, Maschal has been elected chairman of the 
program committee. Helen Pulaski Innes will continue to di- 
rect the club chorus of over 100 members, who owe much to 
her untiring efforts and capability. Mrs. George W. Ed- 
monds is chairman of the social committee, and Ann Thomp- 
son chairman of the philanthropic committee. 

The Club will retain its two boxes for the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in the Academy of Music for the coming 
season, also subscribing for four boxes for the San Carlo 
Opera series at the Metropolitan Opera House, and to many 
other musical events. 


Maria Caselotti Scores as Gilda 


The first performance by the newly formed Brooklyn 
Opera Company was given at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, October 25, with Verdi's 
“Rigoletto,” and was attended by a capacity audience. 
Maria Caselotti, wife and pupil of Guido H. Caselotti, 
scored a decided triumph as Gilda, her beautiful voice and 
charming personality being particularly suited to this role. 
From the first tonal emission until the end her worki 
brought forth spontaneous applause. She was _ recalled 
many times and was the recipient of numerous floral of- 
ferings. 

Next in line was Enzo Serafini as Rigoletto, whose so- 
norous voice and fervent acting likewise gained approval. 
Philip Culcasi, as the Duke of Mantua, was hampered by 
noticeable hoarseness. Others in the cast as well as or- 
chestra, chorus and conductor did well. 


Fine Program at Merriewold Academy 


Under the direction of Arthur Wilson, a concert of more 
than the usual interest was given at the Academy at Merrie- 
wold, N. Y., on the evening of October 26, the proceeds of 
which are to go toward the building fund in which the sum- 
mer colony at Merriewold is so much interested. Practically 
the same program was given at the club house there last 
August, and it was so well received that requests have been 
made to repeat it in New York. Those taking part were 
Martha Atwood, Arabelle Merrifield, William Ryder, Ser- 
gei Radamsky, Bonfiglio and Alessandro Alberini, who 
were heard in solos, duets and ensemble numbers. An 
especially effective selection was the orchestral prelude to 
act four of “Ia Gioconda,” vocalized for ensemble, which 
led without pause into the quintet finale of act three. Mr. 
Wilson deserves a word of praise for the artistic results 
he achieved as director, and commendation also is due Edna 
Sheppard for her work as accompanist. 


Powell to Play Liszt’s “Slumber Song” 

John Powell's program for his first Aeolian Hall recital 
this season, Saturday afternoon, November 12, will in- 
clude a first performance of one of Liszt’s manuscript 
works. This is a “Slumber Song” which Carl V. Lach- 
mund discovered in New York among a number of old 
manuscripts that had come into his possession while a 
pupil of Liszt in Weimar from 1881 to 1884. There is 
every evidence that this is a work of the master’s last 
period and not the immature scribbling which is the case 
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so often with the discovered manuscripts of great com- 
posers. The rest of Powell’s program includes selections 
by Beethoven, Chopin, Marian Bauer, Dohnanyi, and 
David Guion. 


Clemens to Present All-Wolf Program 


Clara Clemens will present an all Hugo Wolf program 
for her first New York recital early in December. She will 
make a number of appearances in concert in the Eastern 
cities, with and without orchestra, before sailing for Eu- 
rope, where she will give her series of historical recitals 
first in Munich and later in leading Continental cities. So 
far as is known this will be the first time a singer has been 
engaged for a series such as is proposed, depicting the de- 
velopment of song. 


Nielsen’s Third Year at Westminster College 


After a summer spent in Europe, Per Nielsen has returned 
to New Wilmington, Pa., for his third year as director of 
the music department at Westminster College. While abroad 
Mr. Nielsen spent part of his time in Norway climbing the 
mountains and sailing the fjords. He heard some excellent 
concerts in Copenhagen, and during his stay in Berlin visited 
Busoni twice. There was one week in Paris, and Mr. Niel- 
sen also visited Sweden and England. Among the distin- 
guished musical personages who were on the steamer to bid 





Photo by Wilse, Kristiania, 
THREE PROMINENT MUSICIANS. 
(Left to right) Per Nielsen, Norwegian baritone; Christian 
NSinding, the famous composer, and Max Rosen, violinist. 
The photograph was taken on board the 8S. 8. Bergensfjord 
when Mr, Nielsen returned to America. 


him bon voyage when he sailed for America were Christian 
Sinding, the famous composer, and Max Rosen, the well 
known violinist, both of whom are photographed on board 
the S.S. Bergensfjord with Mr. Nielsen. 

The enrollment in the music department at Westminster 
College has been unusually heavy this year. 

Mr. Nielsen has arranged another excellent recital course 
this season, for among the artists engaged are Evelyn Scot- 
ney, of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Cecil Fanning, 
baritone; Telmanyi, violinist; Marguerite Namara, soprano, 
and Marie Morrisey, contralto, 


Reviere to Tour in the South 
Berta Reviere, the mezzo soprano, will appear in New 
York on November 7 as soloist with the Rochambeau So- 
ciety, immediately after which she will start for a concert 
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Aeolian Hall, Friday Evening, Nov. 11th, 
at 8:30 O’clock 


ALEXANDER 


CHIGRINSKY 


A Pianist 


Bs Mao ok ararele Chromatic fantasy and 
fugue. 

2. Beethoven...... Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3. 

3. Paderewski..... Variations and fugue, 
Op. 11. 


_ 


. (a) Seriabine... Etude, Op. 2. Ms 
(b) Glazounoff. Gavotte, Op. 49, No. 3. 
(c) Chopin..... 


“ 


Fantaisie—impromptu. 


Nocturne. 


¢ Polonaise, A. flat ma- 


jor, Op. 53, No. 6. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
Seats 50c to $2.00. Boxes $15.00 Plus 10° 
tax now at Box Office or by mail from the 
manager. 
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437 Fifth Avenue New York 

















tour of the South. Upon her return from filling engage 
ments in the States of Mississippi, Tennessee and South 
Carolina, she will sing at-the Brooklyn Institute in Jamaica, 
in Schenectady, N. Y., and Concord, N. H. During Feb 
ruary Miss Reviere will make a western trip which will in 
clude an appearance with the Minneapolis Symphony Or 
chestra, 


Casini Pleases Oklahomans 
When Gutia Casini, the young Russian cellist, who is at 
present on a long concert tour with Frances Alda, recently 
played in Oklahoma City, Okla., the press of that city com 
mented on his performance as follows: 


; The Alda concert at Central High School auditorium Friday even 
ing was featured by the playing of Gutia Casini, cellist Artis 
tically he was the most interesting member of the group His 
playing is marked by clean bowing, a marvelously fluent left hand 
richness and variety of tone, and excellent understanding The 
tone work, however, is far better on the lower strings His open 
ing number, a transcription of “Nina,”’ was perhaps the best thing 
on the program, though the brilliant Gypsy danees were spectacular 


enough for anyone.-The Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Octo 
ber 15, 1921, 


Casini is a cellist of much ability His Nicode aria was received 
enthusiastically and “Gypsy Songs,”” a violin number arranged for 
cello by Casini, was also given a hearty appreciation.—R, Met 
Oklahoma News, October 15, 1921. : 


House Warming at Seymour School 


On the evening of October 25 the Seymour School of 
Musical Re-Education held a housewarming in its new build 
ing at 57 West 48th street. A large number of invited 
guests were welcomed by Mrs. Seymour and Mr. Barthol 
omew, the directors and members of the faculty, and there 
was a very general expression of apprec iation and gratifi 
cation at the remarkable growth of this school, which. in 
the three years of its existence, has had such an intensive 
growth that it has been able to move from the cramped 
quarters of a studio to this large and commodious home. — 














Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





| URGENT: MUSICIANS, WILL YOU PLACE THIS BEFORE SOMEONE WHO CAN AND WILL BE 


| INTERESTED IN THIS NOTEWORTHY CASE? 
Three of the world’s greatest living composers have recently discovered an unknown young American composer 
whose great talent they affirm is of such an order that he should be placed beyond financial worriments for seve ral 
| years to come. This youth brings to his work such a new concept and aesthetic that he has astonished the greatest 
musicians of Europe and America. He is now out of funds and needs a loan of three thousand dollars to continu 


his work for several more years. The greatest musicians in this country, including virtuosi and orchestral conduc 
tors, endorse him. Will some financially able and interested person communicate immediately with “M. EF. A..” car 











OPPORTUNITIES 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS—37-39-41 West 


THE THREE ARTS CLUB, 1001 West 


YOUNG, TALENTED SINGER with 


Ninth Street (Stuyvesant 1321) and 125 
East 37th Street (Murray Hill 991). 
Studio de luxe to lease, at 125 East 37th 
Street, northeast corner of Lexington 
Avenue, $100 monthly. Suitable for a 
teacher having fastidious clientele. Va- 
cancies at the Ninth Street branch; large 
and small studios, with or without private 
bath, $50 to $125 monthly. Suitable for 
teachers and students, clubs, and ensem- 
ble work. Dependable hall and telephone 
service, with maid service available. Stu- 
dios with Steinway grand pianos to sub- 
let on part time basis. Accommodations 
for ensemble groups and clubs. Houses 
are located in best sections of New York. 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, proprietor. 
Office at 41 West Ninth Street, near 
Fifth Avenue, 


Washington St., Los Angeles, Cal., has 
a few reservations for the winter, in 
safe, home-like residence for young 
women students of any of the arts. Ap- 
ply at once, House Director Three Arts 
Club. 





FOR RENT—Beautiful well furnished stu- 


dio and waiting room to rent on Mondays 
and Thursdays; new Steinway Concert 
Grand Piano; owner teaching out of 
town. LOUIS SIMMIONS, 261 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 








TO SUBLET—Beaux Arts Studios, 80 


West 40th street. Studio (teaching per- 
mitted), bedroom and bath. Attractively 
furnished. Beardsley. Phone Longacre 
7233. 


genuine ability, even if unknown, can have 
transcontinental tour with highest type 
musical organization. Must meet require 
ments as to voice and art, and advance 
sum of money towards organization ex- 
penses. Address “H. L. L.,” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 





STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 


large studio, with concert grand piano, can 
be secured for part time by day or hours. 
Central location. Address “L. M. G.,” 
care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 








PARLOR FLOOR—furnished, consisting 


of two large airy rooms, with kitchenette 
privileges if needed. The above space 


may be rented together or singly and 
is particularly suited to the use of a mu 
sician. The location is desirable, by. ing 
one block from “L” or subway. Us 


of telephone if desired. 124 West 80th 
street; telephone Schuyler 5175. 











A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars’ address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue,New York. 
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| WHAT THE JURY THINKS 








[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 


have appeared in our local newspapers. 


Many concerts 


and recitals are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 


demerits of the performer. However, on m 


ost occasions 


the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 


performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


Roger-Ducasse’s “Marche Frangaise,” October 20 


Telegram 
It is interesting music, 
upon it of music 
might be. The 

very little, 


Times 
There is as small expenditure 


al ideas as well 
composer says 


Helena Marsh, Contralto, October 21 
Times American 
Miss Marsh combines an In the “Lungi dal caro bene” 
amazingly deep voice of which which she gave as an encore, 
she gave best account in the Miss Marsh showed an unfor 
classic “Lungi dal caro bene,” tunate fondness for chest tones 
us encore almost baritonal in quality 


Louis Gruenberg’s “The Hill of Dreams,” October 23 


American 

At last a prize winning com- 
position worthy of the honor be 
stowed The piece needs 
no descriptive analysis. It ap 
peals directly to the senses, tn 
other words, it is genuine music, 
vivid, suggestive; 


feeling for 


the 
free, 
ing presentation 


spontaneous, er's ideas, . . 


should result 
most effective and most convince 


Times 
The piece is somewhat diffused 
and has not all the concentration, 


however 
in the 


form, 


of the compos 


. There are many 


music written in a style unfet- unskilled passages in the orches 
tered, yet with an admirable tration, a good deal that is 
sense for form, symmetry, con- cloudy, thick and rough, There 
trast and balance, , Mr, are pages of the music that are 
Gruenberg has given an orches of confused and uncertain ef 
tral work that few entitled to fect. It is a pity, for orchestra 
claim American citizenship have tion is commonly supposed to 
equalled be one of the things that can 
be taught and can be learned, 
and there are young men with 
less to say who can say it more 
effectively and with at least the 

air of more authority. 

Ottillie Schillig, Vocalist, October 24 
American Times 

And she brings to her inter She takes too little thought of 
pretations a temperamental the finer nuances of tone and ex 
warmth and artistic poise that be pression and of the possibilities 
lies her years of varied vocal color to illuminate 
the emotional significance of the 


phrase, 


Lucile Kellogg Busy on Programs 


Lucile Kellogg is entering upon one of he 


“ 


Among recent engagements were: 


sons 


r busiest sea- 
Elijah,” New 


York, October 21; Three Arts Club, October 23; Middle- 














“I DREAMED” 


| 
| By George Bohuler.......cccssssccvecsccscevevers 
ins oe For Mezzo Soprano or Tenor, 
| Have your name put upon the regular mailing 
SONG SERVICE BULLETIN 


number gives interpretative 
Vocal Coach and Composer, 


. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





67 West 45th Street 


A New Song that will program effectively, because it has a 
delightful melody and splendid supporting harmonies, 


"SUMMY’S CORNER 


a valuable ald to student and teacher; it puts you in contact 
with the ideas of eminent Masters of the Art of Singing. 
ideas by WILLIAM 


| — — 
| CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


EASTERN AGENCY: HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 
New York City 
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town, Conn., October 30, She will appear at the Boston Arts 
Club, November 13.. Immediately following these engage- 
ments Miss Kellogg is arranging recitals in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. 


Kazze Makes Debut in Philadelphia 


On the evening of Wednesday, October 26, Louis Kazze, 
pianist, made a very creditable debut at his first public per- 
formance in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia. A good sized 
audience was on hand to listen to the difficult program pre- 
sented by the young pianist. There was the Mozart sonata 
in A major, the Beethoven “Appassionata” sonata, im- 
promptu in B flat by Schubert, nine waltzes by Brahms, 
“Rondo Capriccioso” by Mendelssohn, and a group by 
Chopin, in all of which Mr. Kazze displayed fine musician- 
ship. He has a well developed technic and considerable 
interpretative ability. 





Huberman’s Second Recital, November 3 


Bronislaw Huberman, who recently made his first Ameri- 
can appearance in twenty-four years, will give a second re- 
cital in Town Hall on Thursday afternoon, November 3. 
Mr. Huberman will offer on this occasion the Brahms G 
major sonata, op. 78;.a Bach sonata for violin alone, the 
Mendelssohn concerto and a group of shorter pieces, includ- 
ing Beethoven’s romanza in G, Wagner’s “Albumblatt” and 
two of the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dances. Paul 
Frenkel, who accompanied Mr, Huberman at his first re- 
cital, will again be at the piano. 


American Institute Faculty Notes 

The American Institute of Applied Music is glad to an- 
nounce the return to its piano faculty of H. Rawlins Baker, 
whose teaching has been so highly successful. 

Francis Moore, whose Aeolian Hall recital evoked such 
favorable comment from critics and audience, is now pre- 
pared to begin the season’s teaching. 

Of interest to all music lovers is the announcement 
that Harry Cumpson has been added to the faculty, and 
gave a recital at the institute October 31. 


Clair Eugenia Smith May Form Opera 
Company 

Clair Eugenia Smith, the mezzo soprano, whose picture 
appears on the front cover of this week’s MusicaL Courtirr, 
sings in German, Italian, French and Yiddish. The operas 
in which she likes best to sing are “Carmen” and “Samson 
and Delilah,” and she hopes to be able to sing them with 
her own company some time in the near future. Miss 
Smith also is very enthusiastic about recital work. 


Ethel Newcomb’s Book Out 


Ethel Newcomb, the American concert pianist, is the 
author of “Leschetizky As I Knew Him,” announced this 
week for release by the publishing firm of D. Appleton & 
Co. Miss Newcomb was associated with the noted peda- 
gogue for many years, first as a pupil and later as one of 
his artistic associates. She made her professional debut 
as a concert artist in Vienna under his personal direction. 


Bauer Scores in Ann Arbor 
After Harold Bauer's recital at the University of Michi- 
gan in Ann Arbor recently Charles A. Sink, secretary of 
the University School of Music, sent the following tele- 
gram to the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, managers of Mr, 
Bauer : “Bauer scored another Ann Arbor triumph last 
evening. He is truly a master pianist.” 


More Dates for Cecil Arden 
Cecil Arden will sing at the Friday Evening Club of 


Morristown, N. J., on November 18, and in Bloomfield, 
J., on November 21. 
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Thursday, November 3 


New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon. Carnegie Hall 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening........ Carnegie Hall 
Phyllida Ashley, piano recital, afternoon..... Aeolian Hall 
Frieda Klink, song recital, evening.......--++. Aeolian Hall 
Bronislaw Huberman, violin recital, afternoon..Town Hall 
Ruth Ray, violin recital, evening........++++++++ own Hall 
Friday, November 4 
New York Symphony Orchestra, evening... .Carnegie Hall 
Boris Hambourg, cello recital, afternoon...... Aeolian Hall 
Edna Fields, song recital, evening........---- Aeolian Hall 
Mildred Graham, song recital, afternoon a cde ee 8 Town Hall 
Alma Simpson, song recital, evening.........+-- Town Hall 
Saturday, November 5 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon...... Carnegie Hall 
London String Quartet, afternoon...........- Aeolian Hall 
Harold Bauer, piano recital, evening.......... Aeolian Hall 
Marie Hertenstein, piano recital, afternoon...... Town Hall 
Sunday, November 6 
Sophie Braslau, song recital, afternoon...... Carnegie Hall 
John Corigliano, violin recital, evening...... Carnegie Hall 
New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon....Aeolian Hall 
Society of the Friends of Music, afternoon...... Town Hall 
Ysha Borishuk, cello recital, evening..........-. Town Hall 


Monday, November 7 


Madeleine MacGuigan, violin recital, evening ; 
Carnegie Hall 


Edwin Hughes, piano recital, afternoon........ Aeolian Hall 
Juan Reyes, piano recital, evening............ Aeolian Hall 
Raymond Havens, piano recital, afternoon...... Town Hall 
Silvio Scionti, piano recital, evening..........-- Town Hall 
Tuesday, November 8 
Emil Telmanyi, violin recital, afternoon...... ./ Acolian Hall 
Elly Ney, piano recital, afternoon............ Carnegie Hall 
Beethoven Association, evening........+++++++/ Aeolian Hall 
Alfredo Casella, piano recital, evening.......... Town Hall 
Wednesday, November 9 
Giuseppe Danise, song recital, evening....... Carnegie Hall 
Katherine Bacon, piano recital, afternoon..... Aeolian Hall 
Dai Buell, piano recital, afternoon.............. Town Hall 
Hilger Trio, CvEning. .sccccesdcsecssenecsedenes Town Hall 


Maude Young Soloist at Tivoli Theater 
During the past week, Maude Young, lyric soprano, was 
soloist at the Tivoli Theater, New York, which is giving the 
public splendid attractions not alone in pictures but also in 
music. Her selections were “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
“If Flowers Could Speak” (Mana-Zucca), and “Kiss Me 
Again.” All three were heartily received. 


Virginia Mauret’s Tour 


The Music League of America, manager for Mlle. Mau- 
ret, the dancer who has received splendid recognition by 
the New York critics, has received many requests for the 
services of this capable artist. Her tour, which began No- 
vember 1, will take her through the Middle West. 


Middleton to Sing in Middle West 


During the first part of November Arthur Midleton, the 
American baritone, who gave a highly successful recital at 
Aeolian Hall on October 9, will appear in concert in the 
Middle West and fill many engagements in the States of 
Oklahoma and Nebraska. 
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TIS LOVETTE 
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FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 


CONCERT BARITONE and TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 611 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
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600 West 183rd Street, New York City 
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CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa, 








MYRON W. WHITNEY 


Voice Teacher 


Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 14 East 43 Street, N. Y. 
Other days, 1734 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. 0. 
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LEON SAMETINI 


For dates address : 
Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
626 So. Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 
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KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR 
IV Ploessigasse 6 Vienna, Austria 
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Musical Instruction 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PIANIST 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 














INGA ORNER 2222452 


Formerly with Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 
Room 639, Park Avenue Hotel, New York City 
Telephone Madison Square 4600. 


FRANCIS MOORE 


Pianist—Accompanist—Teacher 
265 West Sist St., New York Telephone 0235 Schayler 


REUBEN DAVIES 


American Pianist 
Exponent of Modern Music 
MANAGEMENT: HORNER-WITTE, 


3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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NORTHRUP 


Soprano 


601 W. 112th St. New York 
Telephone 3382 Cathedral 
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CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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public use of any hotel in the world. 
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New York School of Music and Aris 


150 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Beautiful location overlooking Hudson River. Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls 


1854——__N EW YOR K 1921 Day and Boarding Pupils. Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers. 
F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 Fifth Avenue Voice, piano, organ, violin, harp and all instruments. Dramatic art, dancing, languages 
- Outdoor life and all recreational and social advantages 
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140 West 57th Street 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 
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Associate Directors. 
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For Concert Engagement Apply te 
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Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
H Soprano 
* BUTLER 
N Concerts 


Booxiers—Carnecig Harr, New York. 
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612 Fine Arts Building, 





Chicago, Il 


CHARLES 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Drrectors: CARL HEIN AND A. FRAEMCKE 


Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 


KANSAS CITy 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 
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of musical learning. 
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DRAMATIC ART DANCING 
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For catalogue and information PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


address Bertua Baur, Directress 
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Street, Cincinnati, Ideal residence department with superior equipment 
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COMPOSER-PIANIST 
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Adaress: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTOF 
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Vocal Coach—Professi 
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Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Ax Ivanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
* Normal Training. 


HARPIST 
Met. HAFNSEL & JONES, Aecoli:o Hall, N. Y. 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 
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509 S Chicago 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music 
hurt Sivth Sea 
», String ( Irs n The P 
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A Faculty of Specialists 


and Circular 


Courses in Voice, Pianofe 





Send for Catalogue 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
212 West 59th St. (Central Park South), New York City. 


J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 
Tel. Circie 5329 
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Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 


FACTORIES : 
ard of tone and value and has | commanded 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue pix teil, : re f Mn Nei 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York the highest price of any piano in the world. 











Warcreoms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
, Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
STEINW AY & SONS | 























Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
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Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
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SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia | RR 2 IE 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The S A PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 
Name O mer Cc eihaibiea einen: New York, June 19th, 1919 
On-the-Hudson at _ Street, 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; ee Te 
a s onym for artistic excellence. You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
or forty years the Sohmer family yen ly a 
| have been making Sohmer planos. “ gs “fo. exquisitely beautiful on tone and onorey 
To make the most artistic piano understand why. the Lusenions lends fo ou gluse 
| possible has been the one aim, and : Sincerely, 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 7 Oe — 
the fact that: 
There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK On-the-Hudson at Sist Street New York 
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